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REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 



Bureau of Statistics, Treasuey Department, 

Washington, March 7, 1871. 

Sir: In a country like ours, possessing rich and undeveloped re- 
Bources, the advent of intelligent labor has, in general, been cordially 
welcomed. The value of this addition to our material wealth has neveir 
been more appreciated than during the last two decades. 

The unexampled development of the Northwestern and Pacific States 
is largely owing to the influx of skilled and common labor during that 
period. Within the last few years, owing to the completion of the rail- 
road to the Pacific and other great works of internal improvement in 
the western portion of our domain, and to the abolition of the system of 
servile labor in the Southern States, extraordinary inducements for im- 
migration have been presented, and the subject, always interesting, now 
possesses a peculiar claim on public attention. These considerations 
have induced me to obtain and compile information which is deemed of 
sufficient importance to submit to you for i)resentation to Congress in a 
special report on immigration. 

The subject will be presented from the two following points of view : 
first, the value to the country of the millions of immigrants who have 
arrived during the past half century 5 and secondly, the advantages 
which various sections of this country oft'er to those intending to emi- 
grate. 

I. statistics and value of nonaRATioN. 

The collection and compilation of the statistics of immigration have 
for several years past formed a part of the regular work of this Bureau, 
These data embrace the number, age, sex, nationality, and occupation, 
as well as the ports of arrival, of all the passengers who land on our 
shores or come within our borders, distinguishing aliens from citizens 
of the United States returning from abroad, and those intending to set- 
tle permanently, from those whom business or pleasure has induced to 
make temporary visits to this country. By the publication of these 
facts the general character and condition of the people who arc thus 
year by year incorporated into our population may be known. 

Prior to the year 1820 no ofiicial records were kept of the influx of foreign 
population to this country. The population of the Colonies at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war has generally been estimated at 
3,000,000, and it is probable that as many as one- third of these were born 
on the other side of the Atlantic, while the parents of a large portion of the 
remainder were among the early immigrants. During the war the influx 
was in great part suspended, but at its termination the tide of immigration 
resumed its flow with increased activity. The number of alien passengers 
who arrived between the years 1790 and 1820 has been estimated by stat- 
isticians at 225,000, to which may be added 25,000 arriving between the 
years 1776 and 1790, making an aggregate of 250,000 immigrants, who 
had transferred their allegiance to the United States before the enact- 
ment of the passenger act of March 2, 1819. Since that period the stream 
of immigration, measured with approximate accuracy, lias been steadily 
flowing toward this country. Its increase — from 1820, when 8,385 ali^n 
passengers landed on our shores, of which 6,024 were from the British 
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Isles, until 1854, when it reached the maximnm of 427,833 — ^though irreg- 
ular, was on the whole rapid. Immediately previous to and during the 
late war the decline was marked, descending to 123,126 in 1858, and 
121,282 in 1859, and to less than 92,000 in the years 1861 and 1862. 
After the termination of the war, however, immigration resumed its 
former magnitude, reaching from 249,061 in 1865 to 395,922 in 1869. In 
the year 1870, just closed, the arrivals during the last two quarters of 
the year have been diminished by the war in Europe, the whole immi- 
gration being but 378,796. To this should be added about 10,000, the 
estimated number who came across the Canadian frontier, either directly 
from the British provinces, or through them from Europe. 

During the entire period from 1820 to 1870, the increase of each year 
over the one immediately preceding, if uniform, would average about 
13 per cent. The aggregate number of immigrants who arrived between 
October, 1, 1819, and December 31, 1870, is 7,553,865 ; and if the 250,000 
estimated as arriving previous to the first-named date be included, the 
total number of aliens who have been permanently added to our popu- 
lation by direct immigration since the formation of the Government 
wiU rea<jh 7,803,865. 

The difficulty of determining the pecuniaiy or material value of the for- 
eign population who come' yearly to this country is not inconsiderable, as 
no data are accessible by which it can be accurately ascertained. Indeed, 
the very attempt to do so may appear derogatory to the dignity of hu- 
man nature. To regard a man merely as an automatic machine, com- 
puting his productive power, minus his running expenses, places a low 
estimate on a being made in the image of his Maker, and seems an in- 
sult alike to the Creator and the created. The muscular power of the 
laborer may be measured, but where is the meter that can mark the 
activity of his brain or indicate his moral force ? 

In making an intelligent estimate of the addition to the material 
wealth of the country by immigration, several distinct conditions should 
be regarded. The character of the immigrants as industrious and law- 
abiding citizens, their nationalities, education, and previous condition, 
as well as their occupations and ages, are elements to be considered 
when determining their value. 

As regards nationality, more than one-half of those who have thus 
far arrived in the United States come from the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and from the British possessions of North 
America. These speak our language, and a large part are acquainted 
with our laws and institutions, and are soon assimilated with and absorbed 

into our body-politic. .t.- ^ i 

The German element comes next, and embraces nearly two-tnirds ol 
the remainder, being at once an industrious and an intelligent people, 
a large proportion settling in rural districts and developing the agricul- 
tural resources of the West and South, while the remainder, consisting 
largely of artisans and skilled workmen, find profitable employment in 
the cities and manufacturing towns. . 

The influx of Scandinavians, who have already made extensive settle- 
ments in the ^Northwestern States, constitutes a distinctive feature of 
the movement, and though but a few years since it received its first im- 
petus, is already large and rapidly increasing. Industrious, economical, 
and temperate, their advent should be especially welcomed. 

Asiatic immigration, whatever views may be entertained of its influ- 
ence upon our industries and customs, has not yet reached such propor- 
tions as to excite alarm in the most apprehensive, and falls far short 
of what has been represented, never having reached in any single year 
the number of 15,000, forming only about 4 per cent, of our total immi 
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gration- So small a number can easily be absorbed into our poprdation 
of 40,000,000, and no injury result, if the movement be confined to vol 
untary immigration. A peculiarity of the Chinese immigration is the 
small number of females, not exceeding 7 per cent, of the whole, a fact 
which seems to preclude a large increase of the pure race. 

The Latin nations contribute very little to our popcdation, and the 
Sclavic still less, while to-day, as from time immemorial, the different 
branches of the great Teutonic trunk are swarming forth from the most 
populous regions, to aid in the progress of civilization. 

While a brief review of the ethuic derivation of the millions who 
have transferred their allegiance from the Old World to the New, exhibits 
a favorable result, other elements of their value to this country require 
consideration. The wide contrasts between skilled and unskilled labor, 
between industry and laziness, between economical habits and unthrift, 
indicates a marked variation in the capital value of the immigrant to 
the country. The unskilled laborers, who at once engage in subduing 
the forests, or cultivating the prairies, are of far more value to the 
country than those who remain in the large dties. 

Deducting the women and children, who pursue no occupation, about 
46 per cent, of the whole immigration have been trained to various pur- 
suits. Nearly half of these are skilled laborers and workmen who have 
acquired their trades under the rigorous system which prevails in the Old 
World, and come here to give us the benefit of their training and skill 
without repayment of the cost of such education. Nor are the farm 
laborers and servants destitute of the necessary training to fit them for 
their several duties, while those classed as common or unskilled labor- 
ers are well qualified to perform the labor required, especially in the 
construction of works of internal improvement. Nearly 10 per cent, 
consist of merchants and traders, who doubtless bring with them con- 
siderable capital as well as mercantile experience, while the smaller 
number of professional men and artists, embracing architects, engineers, 
inventors, men of thorough training and a high order of talent, contrib- 
ute to our widely extended community not only material, but artistic, 
esthetic, intellectual, and moral wealth. 

With regard to the ages of these immigrants, only 25 per cent, are 
under 15 years of age, and less than 16 per cent, over 40, leaving up- 
ward of 60 per cent, who are in the prime of life at the time of their 
arrival, ready to enter at once into their several industrial pursuits. 

As to the proportion which subsists between the two sexes, it appears 
that, as might have been expected, the number of the males largely 
preponderates over the females. This proportion varies with the differ- 
ent nationalities, the females constituting, as has been stated, with the 
Chinese, only 7 per cent., while of the Irish it is over 45 per cent., and of 
the whole number about 40 per cent. 

Eecurring to the money value of an immigrant, it may be stated that 
the sum of $1,000 has usually been regarded as the average worth of 
each permanent addition to our population, an amount somewhat too 
large, but yet an approximation to the true value. Mr. Rapp, one of 
the commissioners of emigration of the State of New York, who has 
given much consideration to the subject now under review, assumes the 
average value to be $1,125. 

The following extracts from his work on immigration* are pertinent 
to this inquiry: 

A prominent German statistician, Dr. Engel, of Berlin, director of the Prussian sta- 

* Immigration and the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New York, by 
Frederick Eaj^, one of the commissioners : New York, 1870. 
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tistical buieau, in an able treatise on the price of labor, distinguishes three periods in 
the economic life of each man : two unproductive and one productive period. The 
first comprises the raising and education of the individual, and continues until he 
reaches his fifteenth year. It is, of course, not only unproductive, but causes consid- 
erable outlay. The second, extending from the fifteenth to the sixty-fiffch year, is the 
productive time of life. The third comprises the unproductive years of old age after 
sixty-five. Dr. Engel calls the first the juvenile, the second the labor, and the third 
the aged period. 

It is only during this productive period that man is able to subsist on the result of 
his own labor. In the juvenile period he is dependent on the assistance of others, and 
in the aged period he has to live upon the accumulated fruits of the productive years. 

Whether or not the child in its first period lives at the expense of his parents, there 
must be means for its maintenance and education, and as nature does not spontane- 
ously furnish these means, and as they cannot be provided by others without danger 
of impoverishment, if not replaced, they must be obtained by labor. This labor is per- 
formed during the productive period, in which the following three objects should bo 
attained, viz : 

1. The payment of the expenses incurred for the support and education of the child 
in the juvenile period. 

2. The satisfaction of the daily wants, and the maintenance of the productive power 
of tiie individual. 

3. The laying up of a surplus fund for his sustenance during the aged period. Thus 
the cost of the bringing up and education of a man constitutes a specific value, which 
benefits that counti^ which the adult individual makes the field of his physical and 
intellectual exertions. This value is represented by the outlay which is necessary to 
produce an ordinary laborer. An immigrant, therefore, is worth just as much to this 
country as it costs to produce a native-bom laborer of the same average ability. 

It is evident that the capital value which a ^own-up able-bodied immigrant repre- 
sents is different according to his station in life and the civilization of the country 
whence he comes. The wants of a skilled and unskilled laborer from the same country 
differ widely. Those of the Englishman are diffei'ent from those of the Irishman. The 
German must be measured by another standard than the Mexican or South American. 
Their mode of life, their economical habits and practical pursuits, have little in com- 
mon ; and hence the benefit to the country of their adoption varies according to their 
respective previous relations. Ife is certain, however, that each emigrant brings, inde- 
pendently of his personal property, a certain increase of wealth to this country, which 
increase is paid by the country from which he comes, and accordingly must be credited 
to it. 

In order to arrive at the most accurate possible estimate of this addition of wealth, 
it is necessary to inquire into the cost of raising and educating, in this country, a man 
"whose means of living are wholly derived from his physical labor. 

Dr. Engel computes the cost or raising a manual laborer in Germany at 40 thalers a 
year for the first five years of his life ; at 50 thalers for the next five years ; and at 60 
thalers from the eleventh to the fifteenth year, thus arriving at an average of 50 thalers 
per year, or 750 thalers in aU, Assuming that in this country subsistence costs about 
twice as much as in Germany, I do not think I shall be far from the truth in doubling 
EngeVs estimates, and in assuming the expense of bringing up an American farmer or 
unfiled laborer for the first fifteen years of his life to average 100 thalers per year, or 
a total of 1,500 thalers, equal to about $1,500 currency. Following Dr. EngePs estimate, 
an American girl wiU be found to cost only about half of that, or $750, for the reason 
that she becomes useful to the household from an early age. Allowance must be made, 
it is true, for the fact that about one-fifth of the emigrants are less than fifteen years 
old; but this is fully balanced by the great preponderance of men over women, and by 
thousands who represent the highest order of skilled labor. Hence I feel safe in as- 
suming the capital value of each male and female emigrant to be $1,500 and $750 re- 
spectively for every person of either sex, making an average for both of $1,125. 

The opinions and deductions of so eminent a statistician as Dr. En- 
gel are entitled to great consideration. It is with much diffidence, there- 
fore, that the undersigned dissents from his conclusions as well as from 
those of Mr. Kapp. Both gentlemen, it is believed, are misled by 
adopting the popular maxim that an article is worth what it costs to pro- 
duce it. It is true that the cost of production as an element in com- 
puting the true value should not be lost sight of; but is it not more cor- 
rect to say, the value of an article is what it will bring in the market? 
The almost universal law of supply and demand governs the labor as 
well as the produce market. It may cost the farmer of the Northwest 
76 cents to produce a bushel of wheat ; but if, owing to a limited demand, 
he obtain but 60 cents for part of his crop, and, at a later period, owing 
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to an unusual demand, 90 cents for the remainder, the cost of the wheat 
continues at 75 cents, while the value is respectively 60 and 90 cents. 

Velocipedes, which cost the maker $50 each, some of which were sold 
two years since at $75, would probably be fully valued now at $10. The 
extraordinary demand at the former period increased their value, while 
the absence of all demand at this time reduces their value to the sum 
which the iron and wood will bring as raw materials. So with human 
beings, regarded only as instruments of production. The son of a rich 
man, whose rearing and education cost $20,000, if not trained to useful- 
ness, is worth far less to the community than the son of a mechanic of 
small income, whose whole cost has not exceeded $2,000, if the latter be 
a well-instructed and skilled artisan. Transport from Germany to a 
sparsely settled portion of the Northwest two men : the one, a healthy 
laborer, with limited education, costing the estimated sum of $1,500, the 
other, a highly educated man — an architect — but of inferior muscular 
development, whose money cost was $10,000. As no demand exists for 
fine public buildings or elegant private mansions in that locality the worth 
of the latter is far less than that of the former ; while in one of the large 
cities, unless there is ah over-supply of architects, his value will greatly 
exceed that of the other, who can do nothing more profitable than carry 
bricks and mortar for the erection of a building which is designed and 
supervised by the architect. 

But the question, what is the average money value of an immigrant? 
is yet unanswered. To resolve it, other elements than those already 
mentioned must receive consideration. The immigrant must be re- 
garded both as a producer and as a consumer. In treating the whole 
number of immigrants as i)roducers, the non-producers must first be ex- 
cluded. These consist of the very aged and the very young, and of 
those who are unable to labor, whether from sickness, physical inability, 
or mental condition, whether in or out of charitable or reformatory in- 
stitutions, and of the criminal or vicious class, whether in or out of 
prison. In this category may also be included those whose occupations 
or pursuits tend to demoralize or injure society. The social statistics 
of the foreign-born population being imperfect, it will perhaps be possi- 
ble to estimate the productiveness of the whole by taking the earnings 
of unskilled laborers ; offsetting the increased productiveness and earn- 
ings of skilled workmen against the unproductiveness of the classes 
above mentioned. 

The wages of laborers and unskilled workmen throughout the coun- 
try average very nearly $400 per year. Assuming that the families of 
these men consist of four persons, we have $100 as the amount which 
each individual produces, and to which also he is restricted in consump- 
tion. The estimated yearly expenditures of the family of a laborer, con- 
sisting of two adults and two small children, (if any are larger it is pro- 
bable that they earn something in addition,) is as follows : For tea, coffee, 
sugar, and other foreign goods, which pay a duty of about GO per cent, 
to the Government, $60; flour, meat, and butter, about $150 5 rent, $50; 
fuel and light, $30 : vegetables, $30; milk, eggs, &c., $20; leaving $G0 
for clothing, housekeeping goods, &c. As most of these expenditures 
aie for articles of domestic product which pay a succession of profits, 
not only to the retailer, wholesale dealer, and producer, but to the trans- 
porter, the sum of these net profits constitutes the aggregate amount 
which this family contributes to the wealth of the country. A careful 
computation gives $160, which sum is the measure alike of their pro- 
duction and consumption. As producers and consumers, then, each is 
worth to the country $40 per annum, which capitalized at five per cent.^ 
gives $800 as the average value of an immigrant. 



X SPECUL REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 

As a large number, especially those from Northern Europe, engage at 
once in the cultivation of the soil on their own account, it is desirable to 
ascertain the increment to the wealth of the country consequent upon 
their industry. This appears in the form of productive fields reclaimed 
from the wilderness, buildings and fences erected, agricultural imple- 
ments and stock accumulated, &c. In the absence of correct data, the 
sum of $160 by a family of four persons, or $40 each, is considered an 
approximate estimate of the yearly addition to the realized wealth of 
Hhe country by such improvements. The figures of the census recently 
taken will doubtless show that an immense aggregate increase in the 
national wealth is due to this source alone. Being the result of volun- 
tary industry and self-imposed economy, it is anieicrease which remains 
in the hands of the immigrants themselves, who thus contribute to the 
state that highest form of wealth, a sturdy, moral, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent yeomanry, the very balance-wheel of national machinery. 

Data will soon exist by which the average production will be tested. 
It is believed that the statistics of the census of 1870, when compiled, 
will exhibit the average value of real and personal estate in the Union 
at about $800 per capita, and the annual increase about 5 per cent., or 
$40. JS'ow, while the property owned by the foreign-bom population 
does not average $800, yet in productiveness, it is believed, they con- 
tribute their full share. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that these immigrants bring with 
them some money, estimated at $100 by Mr. Kapp, and at $80 by Mr. 
Wells, but inasmuch as a careful investigation was made at Castle Gar- 
den, New York, which resulted in establishing $68 as the average sum 
brought by alien passengers, that amount is assumed as the correct one. 
As the greater part, if not the whole of this sum, is required to take the 
immigrant to his destination, and to support him until he becomes a 
producer, the amount of money which he brings with him is omitted in 
the foregoing estimate of his capital value. If his annual value to the 
country be capitalized at 6 per cent, instead of 5, and the largest esti- 
mate of money brought with him ($100) included, it would aggregate 
less than $800, the amount already estimated as his capital value. 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, the sum of $800 seems to 
be the full average capital value of each immigrant. At this rate those 
who landed upon our shores during the year just closed, added upwards 
of $285,000,000 to our national wealth, while during the last half century 
the increment irom this source exceeds $6,243,880,800. It is impossible 
to make an intelligent estimate of the value to the country of those for- 
eign-born citizens who brought their educated minds, their cultivated 
tastes, their sMll in the arts, and their inventive genius. In almost 
every walk of life their influence has been felt. Alike in the fearful or- 
deal of war and in the pursuits of peace, in our legislative halls, and in the 
various learned professions, the adopted sons of America have attained 
eminence. Among the many who rendered timely aid to our country 
during the late war, it may seem invidious to mention a single name, 
except for the purpose of illustration. In the year 1839 there arrived 
at the port of New York, in the steamship " British Queen," which sailed 
from the port of London, a Swedish immigrant, better known as Captain 
John Ericsson. What was his value to the country, as estimated on the 
ninth day of March, 1862 ? was it eight hundred, eight hundred thousand, 
or eight millions of dollars H 

The following tabular statements of the nationalities, occupations, &c., 
of alien passengers who arrived in the United States previous to Decem- 
ber 31, 1870, are appended: 
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No. 3. — A Statement, in detail, of the NaUanalities of Immigrants arrived in the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870 ; also (toithout distinguishing sex or age) for the 
calendar year ended December 31, 1870. 



Countries. 



Eneland 

Ireland* 

Scotland 

Wales 

Great Bdtain, not specified* 



Total British Isles. 



Grermany ... 

Austria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark... 

Holland 

Bel^um 

Switzerland. 

France 

Spain 

Portugal.... 
Italy. 



Greece 

Turkey 

Bussia 

Poland 

Hungary 

Corsica 

Ckina 

Japan 

India 

Asia not specified 

South Africa , 

Africa, not specified 

Dominion oi Canada 

Prince Edward's Island 

Kewfeundland , 

British Columbia 

British North American Provinces, not specified . 

liexico 

Central America , 

Ke w Granada 

Venezuela 

Guiana.-. , 

Brazil 

GhiU 



South America, not specified. 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Jamaica 

Porto Bico 

Barbadoes 

New Providence '. 



West Indies, not specified. 
Azore Islands „ 



St. Helena 

Bermudas 

Australia 

East India Islands . . 

New Zealand 

Countries not stated 



For year ended June 30, 1870. 



Males. 



Total alien passengers 

Deduct No. not intending to remain in United States. 



Total immigrants . 



38.106 
47, 391 

7,605 
574 

1,107 



94,783 

70,688 

2,340 

8,306 

8,003 

2,519 

663 

718 

2,002 

2,691 

487 

175 

2,132 

20 

6 

550 

140 

1 

2 

14,624 

46 

19 

1 

15 

11 

21,647 

731 

157 

12 

176 

358 

31 

1 

1 

6 

13 

2 

36 

848 

1 

1 

9 

5 

3 

314 

275 

2 

3 

14 

9 

3 

12 



Females. 



235,612 



22,851 
32,945 

4,916 
437 

4,741 



65,890 

47,537 

2,084 

5,137 

5,213 

1,564 

403 

284 

1,073 

1,316 

176 

80 

759 

2 



357 
83 



1,116 
2 



5 



10,201 

1, 015 

301 

3 

108 

105 

2 



6 

385 

1 



3 

5 

104 

167 

3 



14 
3 
5 

10 



151,591 



TotaL 



60, 957 

80,330 

12, 521 

1,011 

5,848 



160, 673 

118,225 

4,424 

13,443 

13, 216 

4,083 

1,066 

1,002 

3,075 

4,007 

663 

255 

2,891 

22 

6 

907 

223 

1 

2 

15, 740 

48 

24 

1 

20 

11 

37,908 

1,746 

458 

15 

284 

463 

33 

1 

1 

10 

13 

2 

42 

1,233 

2 

1 

9 

8 

8 

418 

442 

5 

3 

28 

12 

8 

22 



387,203 
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151,089 

91,779 

5,283 

12,009 

12,356 
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970 

1,039 

2,474 

3,588 

511 

291 

2,940 

15 

13 

766 

424 

1 

3 

11,943 

74 

32 

9 

12 

12 

51,278 

1,678 

255 

9 

120 

461 

25 

8 

9 

12 

14 

4 

37 

642 

18 

16 

15 



418 

560 

7 

5 

9 

1 

11 

22,512 



378,796 
22,493 



356,303 



* Total from the British Isles is correct. The natives of Ireland are estimated from data obtained 
tfber diligent inquiry by the New York commissioners of emigration. 
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N'o. 5. — A Statement, in detail, of the Occupations of Immigrants arrived in the United States 

during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870. 



OccupatioiiB. 



l-BOFESSIONAL CALL- 
INGS. 



Actors 

Chemists 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Engineers 

Farriers w 

Lawyers 

Musicians 

Katnralists 

Physicians 

Priests 

Keporters 

Snrgeon 

Surveyor 

Teachers 

Professions not stated 



Total 

ABTISTS. 



Architects 

Carver ▲... 

Engraver 1... 

Image-maker .T . . . 

Lithographer 

Photographers — 
Artiste not stated. 



Total. 



SKILLED WORKMEN. 



Bakers 

Barhers 

Blacksmiths 

Block-makers 

Boiler-makers 

Bookbinders 

Braziers .....^ 

Brewers 

Brick-makers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers . . . 

Carpenters 

Caulkers 

Chandler 

Cigar-makers Jt. . . 

Confectioners .' 

Coopers 

Currieis 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Divers 

Dressmakers 

Djers 

File-makers 

Fuller ^. 

Furrier 

Gilders 

Glaziers 

Gunsmiths 

Hatters 

Hoe-maker 

Instrument-maker 

Iron-workers . 

Jewelers '.. 

Joiners 

Locksmiths 

Masons 

MiUers 

Milliners 



MUlwrighta. 



MaJes. 



4 

43 

285 

3 
551 

7 

77 
282 

3 

232 

10 

2 

1 

1 
222 
131 



1,854 



3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

170 



180 



090 
21 
2,378 
3 
3 
9 
3 

362 
3 

727 

6 

4,421 

6 

1 

227 
6 

101 

10 

5 

2 

2 



114 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
58 
1 
I 
3 

409 

343 

13 

2,190 

258 



Females. 



271 



278 



20 



20 



21 



17 



Total. 



4 

43 

285 

3 
551 

7 

77 

289 

3 

232 

10 

2 

1 

1 
493 
131 



2,132 



3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
190 



200 



990 

21 

2,378 

3 

3 

10 

3 

362 

3 

727 

(i 

4,421 

6 

1 

228 

6 

101 

10 

5 

2 

2 

21 

114 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

58 

1 

1 

3 

409 

343 

13 

2,190 

25S 

17 

4 



Occupations. 



Miners 

Molders 

Nail-makers 

Painters 

Pilot 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Printers 

Puddlers 

Rope-makers 

Saddlers 

Sail-makers 

Sawyer 

Seamstresses 

Shipwrights 

Shoebinaer 

Shoemakers 

Soapmakers 

Spinners 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Telegraph operator. 

Tinners 

Turners 

"Weavers 

"Wheelwrights 

"Wool sorter 

Mechanics not stated 



Total. 



MISCELLANEOUS OCCU- 
PATIONS. 



Agents 

Brokers 

Caterer 

Clerks 

Consuls 

Contractors 

Cooks 

Druggists 

Editors 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Fishermen 

Gardeners 

Grocers 

Hotel-keepers.. 

Hunter 

Interpreters . . . 

Jugglers 

Laborers 

Laundresses . . . 
Lumbermen . . . 
Manufacturers . 

Merchants 

Nuns 

Nurses 

Officers..: 

Operatives 

Overseer 

Peddlers 

Kefn^ees 

Rentier 

Sailors 

Servants 

Shepherds 

Soloiors 

Stewardess . . . . 

Students 

Teamsters 

Travelers 



Total. 



Males. 



4,763 

2 

19 

753 

1 

7 

8 

180 

2 

3 

167 

12 

1 



9 



1,557 

2 

7 

122 

1,660 

102 

1 

26 

8 

1,178 

29 

1 

8,061 



31, 372 



37 

2 

1 

1,611 

4 

4 

66 

51 

3 

35,550 

22 

331 

45 

2 

25 

1 

4 

21 

84,220 



6 

49 

7,056 



16 



1 

6 

39 

1 

1,420 

5,115 

23 

117 



188 

6 

15 



136,058 



Females. 





4.763 




2 




19 




75:> 




1 
7 




8 




180 




2 




3 




167 




12 




1 


505 


505 
9 
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1 
1,557 
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10 
122 


43 


1,703 
102 




1 




06 




« 
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29 
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592 


31,964 




37 




2 




1 




1,611 
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73 
51 
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106 


35,656 
22 




331 
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51 
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25 
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2 
357 

7 


23 

84,577 
7 

e 




49 


17 

36 

6 


7,073 

36 

6 

16 


23 


23 
1 




6 


10 


49 
1 




1,420 

14,261 

23 


9,146 




117 


1 


1 
188 




6 




15 







9,724 



TotaL 



145, 782 
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\t.5.— Statement of the OceupaSon of ImmlgranU arrived in United Stata, ^o. — Coatinned. 
EECAPITULATION. 



OocnpattonB. 


Males. 


Fe»aJ«a. 


Tml. 




1,S51 
31,372 

m\or.s 
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S.KA 
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151, sai 


387,803 





years from July 1, 1666, to DeBember 31, IWIO, incimive. 
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K in the foregoing review, the fact has been established that the 
wealth, power, and prosperity of oar country have been greatly aug- 
mented by immigration, the question naturally presents itself— what 
are the duties of tSe Government toward the immigrant, and what 
action does sound policy require in regard to an interest of so much 
national importance T 

Two things seem imperatively required of the Government : First, 
protection, and seccfndly, trustworthy information. Philanthropy alone 
would dictate that we do all in our power to atford the immigrant pro- 
tection against improper treatment on the sea voyage hither and against 
imposition after ins arrival; and when t*:,) l)ene£Lts which he confers 
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upon the country are considered, this philanthropic motive is supple- 
mented by a sense of reciprocal obligation. Moreover, as the ill treat- 
ment on shipboard and on shore to which some passengers are yet subject 
tends to discourage immigration, and thus deprive the country of the 
advantages resulting therefrom, self-interest, which is as powerful as a 
more elevated motive, demands that adequate protection be afforded. 

The passenger act of 1855 was intended to benefit those who cross the 
ocean in the steerage of passenger vessels; and although since its enact- 
ment marked improvement in their comfort has taken place, yet the 
impositions which are still to some extent practiced upon comparatively 
helpless people, and the discomfort to which they are exposed, make 
necessary either more stringent enactments or a better enforcement of 
existing laws. 

Unexpected obstacles to the strict enforcement of the above act have 
been encountered in consequence of the construction given to it by its 
authorized interpreters. While it is to be regretted that so excellent a 
law has not been and perhaps cannot be strictly enforced, the hope is 
entertained that the efforts of the Treasury Department to procure con^ 
current legislation on the part of the leading nations of Europe and of 
the United States will be successful. 

While the dictates of philanthropy as well as of self-interest demand 
that adequate protection should be given to immigrants, the duty of 
obtaining and diffusing trustworthy information is equally obligatory 
upon the Government. 

Although the natives of foreign countries no longer believe the exag- 
gerated representations which were formerly made by interested parties 
as to the unbounded wealth of this country — that silver and gold coin could 
be picked up in the streets of the large cities, and that animal food, pre- 
pared for consumption, was to be gratuitously supplied to them upon their 
debarkation — yet the advantages and inducements which the various por- 
tions of our country offer to intending emigrants are not so well known. 

With the view of affording to the immigrant such trustworthy infor- 
mation in regard to the several States as would guide him in making an 
intelligent choice of a home, the undersigned prepared and forwarded to 
the assessors of internal revenue in all the States west and south of 
Pennsylvania circulars containing the following questions : 

1. Can land be purchased or rented in your district, suitable for small farms, on fav 
orable terms ? 

2. What is the price, per acre, of small, improved farms ? State what proportion has 
been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the kind of buildings. 

3. Wliat is the price, per acre, of unimproved land, what proportion has been under 
cultivation, and how much, if any, is fenced? 

4. What is the yearly rent for small, improved farms! If rented on shares, what 
fihfire does the owner receive ? Does the latter provide stock, implements, or seeds ? 

5. What are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices of two 
or three of them ? 

6. What is the distance to a market town, a railroad station, or a steamboat landing ? 

7. What is the general quality of land and the kind of timber ? 

8. For what kind of labor is there a demand ? 

9. What mills or factories, if any, are in operation, or in progress, requiring skilled 
labor ? 

10. Are there in vour vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress, requir- 
ing common labor? If so, how far distant? f 

11. If any foreign-born workmen are employed in your district, please give the pre- 
ponderating nationality. 

12. Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, mechanics, 
or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and well watered yet unoc- 
cupied? 

13. What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition, viz: 
Working oxen, per i)air ; working horses, per pair ; working mules, each ; milch cows, 
each; sheep, each; stock hogs, per x)ound? 
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Eeplies to the above questions from the assistant assessors, in nearly 
every part of the Western, Southern, and Pacific States, and the Terri- 
tories, have been received, and the data, as classified and compiled, 
entitled Infobmation fob Immigbants, are presented in the following 
pages. 

This information, though not so full in regard to some States and Ter- 
ritories as is desirable, may in general be received with confidence. 
Perhaps, in some instances, those who obtained and furnished the facts 
have unwittuigly permitted their opinions to be somewhat influenced 
by local attachments. 

Tables showing the wa^ges paid in the several States and sections for 
Factory, Mechanical, and Farm labor; also^ the cost of provisions, gro- 
ceries, dry goods, and house rent in the various manufacturing districts 
of the country, are also appended to this report. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWAED YOUNG, 

Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Geoege S. Boutwell, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
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INFORMATION FOK IMMIGRANTS 

RELATIVE TO 

THE PRICES AND RENTALS OP LAND, THE STAPLE PRODUCTS, FACILITffiS 

OF ACCESS TO MARKET, COST OF FARM STOCK, KIND OF 

LABOR IN DEMAND IN THE WESTERN AND 

SOUTHERN STATES, ETC., ETC. 

TO WHICH AEE APPENDED 
TABLES 

SHOWING THE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PAID IN THE SEVERAL STATES 
AND SECTIONS FOR FACTORY, MECHANICAL, AND FARM LABOR; 
THE COST OF PROVISIONS, GROCERIES, DRY GOODS, 
AND HOUSE RENT IN THE VARIOUS MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICTS OF THE 
COUNTRY, IN THE 
YEAR 1869-^0. 



[The following information has been compiled from the returns of 
assistant assessors of Internal Eevenneiu the varions collection districts 
of the States and Territories hereinafter named, made in response to 
inquiries addressed by the u;ulersigned to most of them in the winter of 
1869-'70 ; to others at a more recent date. This explanation is rendered 
necessary by the fact that changes in the prices of certain products, from 
those given in the following pages, have since occurred, especially of 
wheat, which has advanced, and of raw cotton, which has considerably 
receded.] 



L MIDDLE STATES. 
PEifNSTLVAKIA, MARYLAND, AND WEST VIRGINIA- 



II. WESTERN AND NORTHWESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

OHIO, KENTUCKY, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, IOWA, 
MISSOUEI, KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, DAKOTA, AND IDAHO. 



in. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

VISeiNIA, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, FLORIDA, ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, TENNESSEE, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, AND ARIZONA. 



IV. PACDIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON, AND NEVADA. 



L MIDDLE STATES, 



PENKSYLVAIHA. 

Area, 29,440,000 acres; population in 1870, 3,619,601. 
Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
an favorable terms t 

♦ Backs, Lehigh, Montgomery, Berks, Susquehanna, Perry, Adams, 
Bedford, Warren, Clearfield, Venango, and Crawford : it can. Lancaster, 
Schuylkill, Blair, Montour, Columbia, Juniata, Union, Cumberland, and 
York : it cannot. Chester and Lebanon : not on terms that would recom- 
mend it to settlers. Carbon : reasonably so. Cambria : arable land 
in this part of Pennsylvania is generally held in tracts of from 100 to 
200 acres. Erie: land is worth from $50 to $1,000 per iacre; can be 
rented on favorable terms. Indiana: farms can be purchased upon 
reasonable terms. Beaver : not much for sale or rent j the price is high. 
Luzerne : the land is owned by coal operators, and a small portion thereof 
is farmed by hands employed by them. 

What is the price per axsre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been wider cultivationj how much is fenced^ and the kind of 
buildings, 

Bucks: from $140 to $175 per acre; all under cultivation, and well 
fenced; good buildings. Lehigh : from $175 to $225 per acre; all aror 
ble lands are under cultivation, fenced, and have good substantial build- 
ings ; Swiss bams, and houses built mainly of hard stone. Montgomery t 
from $75 to $150 per acre; the greater part under cultivation; gene- 
rally fenced ; buildings mostly of stone and brick. Chester: from $10<X 
to $250 per acre ; all under cultivation and fenced ; buildings ordinarily 
good; some very fine. Berks: from $150 to $200 per acre; all under 
cultivation, and all fenced; buildings of stone, brick, and frame. Lan- 
caster: from $100 to $800 per acre; all under cultivation; the buildings 
are mostly frame and brick, modern, convenient, and comfortable. 
Lebanon : from $200 to $250 per acre; about nine-tenths under cultiva- 
tion; very little timber; buildings of brick and stone. Schuylkill: 
$60 per acre. All under cultivation and fenced ; buildings good. Car^ 
bon: from $40 to $75 per acre; about two-thirds under cultivation, and 
about three-quarters fenced; generally wooden buildings two and a half 
stories high. Susquehanna: from $45 to $60; about one-third under 
cultivation; two-thirds fenced; and quite good farm buildings. Blair: 
from $80 to $100 ; two-thirds cultivated and fenced ; good frame, plank, 
or brick buildings. Montour: from $175 to $225 per acriB; about one- 
half under cultivation and fenced ; ordinary frame buildings. Columbia : 
from $60 to $160 per acre ; three-quarters under cultivation and fenced. 
Mostly comfortable frame buildings. Juniata: about $100 per acre; 
liearly all under cultivation and fenced ; generally frame buUdin gs. Union : 
tl50 per acre; all fenced; buildings of stone or brick. Perry.: land 
ranges from $50 to $150 per acre for farms of 30 to 50 acres with ordi- 
Jiary improvements. In limestone sections, for large farms, from $75 to 
tlOOper acre, including timber land. Cumberland:, average $150 per 
^cre; all under cultivation and fenced; buildings excellent. York: 
from $30 to $100 per acre ; from three-quarters to seven-eighths under 

* Names of counties from which returns have been reeeived. 
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cultivation ; all fenced ; buildings generally brick and frame. Adamst 
farms of from 60 to 100 acres, with small buildings, can be purchased at 
from $50 to $75 per acre } farms of from 120 to 200 acres, with substan- 
tial brick or stone houses and large commodious barns, three-quarters 
under cultivation, with 30 to 40 acres of woodland, all under moderately 
good fencing j can be purchased at reasonable prices. Bedford : $25 per 
acre ; about one-half fenced and under cultivation. Cambria : from $20 
to $50 per acre ; about one half the land occupied is or has been fenced 
and cultivated. This being a mountainous region much laud is yet in 
forest, and much of it never can be used for farming purposes, and is 
valuable only for its timber and minerals. The building^ are principally 
of a very primitive character, but comfortable. Warren : from $25 to 
$50 per acre ; one-half to two-thirds under cultivation, and nearly all 
fenced; none but frame buildings. Erie: small farms in this division 
are worth from $100 to $300 per acre, and near the city are valued at 
$1,000 per acre, nearly all under cultivation and fenced. The buildings 
are generally good, frame or brick. Clearfield: $33 per acre; one-h^ 
under cultivation and fenced; generally frame buildings. Venango: 
small improved l^rms are worth from $15 to $30 per acre ; about two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced; generally wood buildings. Craw- 
ford : from $30 to $50 per acre. From one-half to three-quarters cleared, 
with ordinary farm buildings. Indiana: farms convenient to railroad, 
with passable buildings and fences, rate from $30 to $60 per acre ; from 
6 to 10 miles distant, at from $15 to $30. Beaver : from $40 to $150 per 
acre, according to location ; about one-half under cultivation and fenced. 
Wooden buildings generally. 

WJiat is the price per acre of unimproved land f What proportion is 
elearedy and Iww much^ if any^ is fenced f 

Bucks : there is no unimproved land. Lehigh : no unimproved land 
except mountain land, which is neither fenced nor cleared. Value per 
acre, $5. Montgomery: the price of unimproved land from $5 to $200 
per acre, according to location an J quality of soil ; mostly fenced. Ches- 
ter : none, except a small portion of each cultivated farm remaining in 
woodland for the sake of the timber. Berks: no unimproved land ex- 
cept mountain and iron-ore land, and that varies greatly in price, from 
$10 to as many hundreds per acre ; such land is not cleared. Lancaster : 
very little unimproved land except such as is only suitable for growing 
chestnut and sprout timber; from $100 to $150 per acre; mostly fenced, 
^huylkill: the unimproved land is coal and mountain land which cannot 
be improved, and is worth from $50 to $500 per acre. Carbon : from $1 
to $15 per acre ; scarcely any cleared or fenced. Susquehanna : $40 per 
acre; about one-quarter cleared and fenced. Blair : mountain land from 
$2 to $10 per acre; not fenced and without buildings. Montour: only 
mineral lands, of uncertain value. Wyoming, Columbia, and Juniata: 
no unimproved laud that can be improved. Union: none except moun- 
t/ain land, which sells for wood or timber lots at from $20 to $50 per 
acre. Perry: for good timber land from $20 to $40 per acre. Ridge 
land from $20 to $30; about one-quarter is cleared, and three-quarters 
fenced. York : from $10 to $30 per acre; none cleared, and none fenced. 
Adams: from $25 to $30 per acre, without buildings, under ordinary 
fencing; from one-half to five-sixths uncleared. Bedford: $5 i>er acre; 
none cultivated nor fenced. Cambria: it has but a nominal value, ex- 
cept for timber and mineral ; mountain timber land can be bought at 
from $1 to $10 per acre. Warren : from $ 1 to $40 per acre ; about three- 
quarters cleared, nearly all fenced. Clearfield: from $20 to $60 per 
acre; from one-quarter to one-half improved and fenced. Venango: 
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^*^ cleared and none fenced. Crawford: 

Tbe price would probably be from 

• from $20 to $50 per acre ; very 

Dill land^ from $100 to $600 

red farms t If rented on shares^ 
iijcs the latter provide stock j imple- 

r ; when rented on shares the owner 

• renter finds stock, seed, and labor. 

iiiilf of all winter grain and corn, and 

leat, &c. ; he keeps the farm in repair, 
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:il)lements, labor, &c. Montgomery: rent 
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sometimes provides implements and seeds, but 

Illy rental from $1,000 to $2,000, according to 

ity of land; if rented on shares the owner gets 
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])er annum for good land ; generally rented on shares, 

ii;^' one-half of the grain crop, he furnishing half the 

; : the owner gets one-half the crop, he furnishing one- 

Scliujikill : the owner receives the value of one-half the 

deducting the cost of implements and seeds. Carbon, 

i.ul Venango: the owner receives one-third; provides 

iusquehanna: about three per cent, upon the value of farm ; 

} »rovides one-half the seeds only, and receives half the product. 

.1' owner receives two-fifths of product, and provides nothing. 

: the owner receives one-half the product, and furnishes half of 

ils and implements, but no stock. Columbia, Juniata, Union, 

.and Cumberland: the owner receives one-half, furnishing half 

M'd ; York and Bedford: owner receives one-third, and sometimes 

liltlis, and provides nothing. Adams, Cambria, Warren, and Erie: 

•lialf the yield, furnishing half the seeds. Crawford : from $1 50 to 

<au acre; on shares, one-third. Indiana: the same. Beaver: one- 

iiiilt* tbe product. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
yftwo or three of ^mt 
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Prices. 



Comities. 



Blair, Perry, Berks, Adams, Bedford. 
Lebanon, Juniata, Bucks. 
Lancaster, Union, Indiana, York. 
Chester, Montour. 

Bucks, Columbia, Cumberland, Beayer. 
Montgomery, Lehigh, Cambria, Warren. 
Cleartield, Adams. 
Adams. 

Lancaster, Union, Perry, York. 
Juniata. 

Lehigh, Lebanon, Cumberland, Indiana. 
Berks, Blair, Montour, Columbia. 
Bucks, Iklontgomery, Carbon, Erie, Clear- 
field, Venango, Crawford. 
Cambria. 
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Articles of production. 
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Counties. 



Cambria. 

Union, Perry, Adams. 

Juniata, Cumberland, Montour. 

Lebanon, York, Indiana, Cumberland. 

Susquehanna. 

Warren, Erie, Venango, Lehigh. 

Chester. 

Bucks, Montgomery, Beaver. 

Carbon. 

Clearfield. 

Adams, Lehigh, Union, Crawford, Beaver. 

Carbon, Montour. 

Berks, Erie. 

Bucks, Montgomery, Blair, 

Adams, Cumberland. 

Lebanon. 

Perry. 

Berks, York, Bedford. 

Carbon, Cambria, Beaver. 

Lehigh. 

Clearfield. 

Schuylkill. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Warren. 

Susquehanna. 

Venango. 



What is the distance to a market town^ a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing t 

Backs: the distance to Philadelphia market is 18 miles; to railroad 
station 12 miles; average distance to stations 3 miles. Lehigh: a 
ready home-market for everything ; there is more consumed than pro- 
duced. Montgomery: average distance to market 7 miles; railroads 
pass through the division. Chester: Westchester is a market town 6 
miles distant from the farthest part of the division. Berks : Beading is a 
market town, and has two or three railroad stations. Lancaster : market 
towns and railroad stations within the district. Lebanon : the Lebanon 
Valley railroad runs through the county ; we have six or seven railroad 
stations. Schuylkill: market town about 15 miles distant; railroad station 
10 miles ; no steamboat landings. Carbon : average about 5 miles. Sus- 
quehanna : to market town about 5 miles ; railroad station 7 miles. Blair : 
15 miles is the greatest distance. Montour : average, 3 miles. Columbia : 
we have a railroad at our very doors. Juniata: Pennsylvania Central 
Bailroad runs through the county. Union : average distance 10 miles. 
Perry: from Bloomfield 6 miles to railroad and canal, at Newport. 
Cumberland: market towns are very near, and there are two railroads 
in the county. York: Hanover is a railroad town. Adams: three mar- 
ket towns, and principal railroad stations in the county. Bedford : 8 
miles to railroad station. Cambria : market town and railroad station 
centrally situated. Warren : we are so near the oil region that every 
farm is a market, and a good one too; we are 6 miles from one railroad 
and 9 from another, both in this county. Erie : six miles from the ex- 
treme portion of the division. Clearfield: a railroad station in the cen- 
ter of the county. Venango : fifteen miles to the farthest point from 
railroad station. Crawford : not farther than 10 miles from any point 
within the county. Indiana : The Pennsylvania Bailroad has a branch 
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Th« GMro and TaltM Baflrwid mat dte«eoiM]|j iieroM tlM Btete of Arkaimg, fWtm north-entt to 
anath-wMt, having a total loDgth uf three haudrod and cue niil«M. It crunen tiz naWfraUe vtreanis, to 
vit.: Black river, Whlta river. Little Bed rirer, Ariuinms river, Ouachita river, and Red river of the 
BiMith, and will open to market the prudoets of the rich vallejn of tfatwe Htreaau, above and below 
the points of cnwiinK. 

OOXTITBaTIOlsrSr 

At the boundarj line between Arkaneae and Minoiirl it will connect with the CUro and Fulton Rail- 
n«d nf MiMDuri, wliich cnwaae the MimieRip|>l river at Cairo: almt, witli tlie St. Ixiuia end Tmn Moun- 
Uiii Bnilmad, mnBing to the City of St. Louie; thoe uidting, bj two Unee, wltli the netwoik of rail. 
MMlii of the North, Saet, and Went. At the Tezai boundary Hue it coonecte with tlie Interiiatiunnl 
Railmad, and the Bysteni of railroads ia Texas, thus giving outlet to the Gulf of Mexico^ the Rio 
Gniide, and the Southern Paciflc Railroad. 

The Cairo and Fulton Railroad in the Krand trunk line through Arkansas, and has branches building 
and pn jected Into all pitrtions of the State. It pHSses within aixteeii miles of the celebrated Bot 
'V*V ^ Ajrkaiuas, so well known ibr their re m a rk a b le curative properties. 

. OOITSTE-TJOTIOIT: 

nty-one miles of roed now in operation. By October, 1872, ears will be running fhnn Little Rock to 
St. Louis, and the entire road will be completed within less than one year tvom. that time. 

Ho Hue of road In the United States, of equal length, has lighter grades or less degrees of curvature, 
thu iasuriug safe and economical operation. 






Tlie Company has a grant fK>m the Government of the United States of Two miJItaHx of acres of land, 
•itsftted along both sides of the mad. atid extending Its entire length. The Hne of the road runs on a 
bdt of table land dividing the hills of the Osark rHiise ft-oni ttte rich sIIuvIhI fttrmation of the Missis- 
rip^ valley, thui giving protection atrainflt cold Nortliem winds, and nlTirding greater variety of soil, 
climate aad prmlactlon than can be fmiiid io any other l<icaUty i>f like area. The lends ere covered 
vith Urge gniwths of valuable and useful varieties of timber, the lumber from which will fiud ready 
aahfai the nuu-kets. 

The soil is extremely fertHe and easilv worked, producing high grades of cotton, cereals, grains, 
fraaes and fruits in abundance, and with little Ubtir. 

No portion of the country li better adapted to profitable and enccessfnl stock raising. 

The lands of the Company are now being examined and claitRified with a view to ascertaining the 
qsallty of each tract — they will be valned and broniEht into market as fnst as the road in completed. 
Tusetnal settlers— men who desire to make homes for Uiemselves — the Company will sell at low prices 
aad on CavoraUe terms of payment. 

The BaUroad I^re firotn New York to St. Zouit, for iwvmigra'nMMf it about $2S, 
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J. M. LOUGHBOROUGH, 

Land Cofnfni88ian^er, 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 



ESTABLISHED 1845. 




W. & E. E. GURLEY. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



rs isi 

ISSTEUIEITS, 

Tb&¥, ^, F., 

Will send their " Manual," a Book of 175 1 
pages, fully illustrated with accurate en- 
gravings, and giving fall descriptions with 
adjustments and prices, by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of 40 cents. 
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to the county town, which is central. Beaver: from 1 to 10 miles; sev- 
eral railroad stations and steamboat landings. Luzerne : the principal 
trading cities for this region are New York and Philadelphia; several 
railroads run through Scranton, our county town. 

What is the general quality of land and the Mud of timber t 

Bucks: loamy sand; timbered with oak, hickory, and chestnut; the 
land generally is in a high state of cultivation. Lehigh: most of the 
land consists of a rich heavy loam ; a limestone country, chiefly; several 
townships have a gravelly soil, and are not so productive. Mont- 
gomery : land generally good; timber — white and black oak and hickory, 
with many other kinds. Chester: quality of land first-class; oak, 
hickory, and chestnut. Berks: the land is limestone, generally oi 
excellent quality ; oak, hickory, chestnut, maple, and pine. Lancaster: 
Umestone ; oak, hickory, chestnut, &c. ; Lebanon : limestone and some 
gravel; oak and chestnut. Schuylkill: poor: pine, hemlock, and oak. 
Carbon: land of medium quality only; timoer, principally hemlock. 
Susquehanna: medium quality; hemlock, maple, and beech« Blair: 
limestone ; white and red oak, chestnut, pine, and hemlock. Wyoming : 
nothing can be said to encourage emigration in this direction. *" Colum- 
bia : along the river sandy loam and gravel ; back of it red shale, &c.. 
Juniata: limestone land; oak, timber. Union: limestone, gravel, and 
some red shale, and a good deal of mountain land. Perry : limestone, 
red shale, gravel, and slate ; white oak, hickory, chestnut, and chest- 
nut-oak. Cumberland: limestone, gravel, and slate; oak and chest- 
nut. York: good limestone land; white oak, chestnut, &c. Adams: 
ordinary quality, mostly granite and slate; chestnut, hickory, oak, ma- 
ple, ash. Bedford: limestone and slate; black and white oak, chestnut, 
pine. Cambria: soil generally thin and cold; white pine and hemlock 
in abundance ; oak, cherry, poplar, ash, and chestnut in fair eupply. 
Union: the land is mostly good, and has a great variety of timber 
and good water. Erie : quality diversified ; gravelly, sandy, clay, and 
loam; hickory, oak, chestnut, hemlock, beech, maple, walnut. Clear- 
field: the soil is light; pine, white oak, and hemlock. Venango: the 
land is thin and rather poor ; the timber is mostly white oak and chest- 
nut. Crawford : clay loam ; oak, birch, maple, pine, and poplar. In- 
diana : the quality of the land is reasonably good ; in the northeast part 
of the county the timber is white pine, in all the rest oak. Beaver : the 
land is generally clay, in some places sandy ; timber — oak and hickory. 
Luzerne: laud poor and stony ; timber — hemlock and pine. 

For what kind of labor is tliere a demand f 

Allegheny: skilled labor for the numerous glass-works, steel-works, 
iron furnaces, rolling-mills, and founderies, machine-shops, and other 
extensive manufactories in Pittsburg and vicinity. Bucks, Lehigh, 
Montgomery, and Cambria: farm labor. Chester: good farm labor 
is at all times in demand; good mechanics also required. Berks: labor 
is not in demand at present; in brisk times manufactories, machine- 
shops, &c., employ nine-tenths of the laboring population. Lancaster: 
only a limited demand for ordinary farm labor. Schuylkill : miners and 
common laborers. Carbon and Montour : all kinds. Susquehanna and 
Blair: mechanics. Union: a few farm hands, and a great demand for 
female help. Perry, York, Adams, Juniata, Bedford, Indiana, Venango, 
and Beaver: no demand at present for any kind of labor. Cambria: 
miners, iron- workers, machinists, builders, and their unskilled auxiliaries. 
"Warren : nearly every kind, at fair wages ; ditchers and tile-maker's are 
greatly needed. Erie: during the season of navigation there is a de- 
mand for common and farm labor. Clearfield : labor is required only 
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for lumbering during a part of the year. Crawford: mechanics and 
farm laborers. Luzerne: miners, common laborers, and mechanics. 
Philadelphia: The following is a partial exhibit of the manufactures of 
the city of Philadelphia, in 1870, takeu &om the returns in the ot&oe of 
Superiuteudent of the Census : 
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WAat witl/s or/oc(ortes, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Bucks : Hour-mills, one cotton-mill, one paper-mill, also an iron fur- 
nace. Lehigh: the principal manufacturing establishments are blast- 
furnaces for the production of pig-iron, besides rolling-mills, spike-fur- 
naces, &c Montgomery; none of importance. Chester: tbree cotton 
and pn[>er mills, agricultural -implement factories, woolen factories, roll- 
ing-mill, &C. Berks : thirty-two cotton-mills, twelve hat factories, two 
jiachiue-sbops, three furnaces, tbree rolling-mills, two woolen- mi Us, four 
foundeiies, eight or ten machine-shops, two forges, &c, &c. Laucasier: 
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fiftctory, fonnderies, niachine-shops, flour-mills, 
Schnylkill: rolliDg-mills and furuaces. 
'ops, grist and saw mills, &c. Susqne- 
'mf: paper-mills, rolliijg-mills, woolen 
^<?, flour-mills, &c. Montour: 
' 'nideries,macliiue-sliops,&c. 
^'raeu. Columbia: plan- 
it small tanneries and 
, one antbracite furnace, 
i *erry : macbine-sbops for 
iig-mills, rolling-mills, &c. 
s, and furnaces. York: none, 
mill. Bedford: none. Cam- 
I bree thousand operatives ; the 
ale woolen-mills, steam brick-fac- 
iiiuufactory, and other small shops. 
r, one furnace for car-wheels, two 
1 furnaces and machine-shops, and a 
ories of different kinds. Clearfield: 
t'S, and one gang saw-mill. Crawford: 
nil)lement factories. Indiana: planing- 
JJeaver : one wire and rivet factory, one 
' factory, one glass-works, one shovel fac- 
oolen-mills, six planing-mills, two agricultu- 
I .uzerne : two rolling-mills, live large machine- 
. live large car-shops, three stove fouuderies,&c. 
/ It 11 any railroads or other public works in progress y 
. ; if so, how far distant? 

ill progress; will pass through this division. Le- 

iiider way ; will run through tbe southern portion of 

liomery : a railroad in progress, passing through this 

■V : one railroad, within three miles, in course of con- 

V wo short raikoads projected and surveyed. Berks : a 

miles distant, in course of construction. Lancaster: one 

:ir. Lebanon: one in progress, nearly finished. Carbon: 

:s of public works in progress, five miles distant. Susque- 

• about 14 miles distant. Blair: one 8 or 10 miles distant. 

. t be Danville, Hazleton, and Wilkesbarre Eailroad, 60 or 70 

■ uinberland: two railroads in the county. Bedford: tbe Con- 

(' Itailroad, 20 miles distant. Cambria: the Connellsville Rail- 

X'euango : one railroad in progress, but it is well supplied with 

many forei^'hom worJcmen are employed in your district, please give 
}>rt'ponderating nationality. 

Hacks: but few; they are German and Irish. Lehigh: miners of 
iioiiore and limestone, Irish and German; slate-quarriers, Welsh. 
3Ioutgomery : German and Irish about equal. Berks : Irish and Ger- 
man. Lancaster : German. Lebanon : mostly American-born. Schuyl- 
kill: Irish, Welsh, and German. Carbon: Irish. Susquehanna: about 
one-third of our farmers are of foreign birth. Blair : Irish. Mon- 
tour : Irish. Wyoming : Irish, ten to one. Juniata : a few Germans 
and Irish. Union : Welsh, furnace employes, a few. Perry : but few 
workmen of foreign birth are to be found in this county. Cumberland : 
there are not many foreigners employed. York: none. Adams: Ger- 
man. Bedford : Irish. Cambria : German, Irish, Welsh, and English 
m large numbers, in the order named. Warren : Swedes and Irish* 
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Erie: German and Irish, Clearfield: a few Canadian French. Venango: 
Irish. Crawford: Irish. Indiana: German. Beaver: Irish and Ger- 
man about equal. Lozeme: Irish, one-half; Welsh, one-fifth; English 
and Scotch, one-tenth ; German, one-fifth. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and well 
watered yet unoccupied? 

Bucks: well supplied with mechanics and laborers; small farmers 
will find good land, good society, healthful locality, and proximity to mar- 
ket. Lehigh : plenty of employment for common and mechanical labor, 
healthful climate and good wages ; the land is all taken up, therefore no 
opportunities for farmers are presented. Montgomery: settled many 
years ; no special advantages to offer ; laborers and mechanics can al- 
ways find work ; all may succeed by industry and economy ; land all 
occupied. Chester: laborers and mechanics always in demand at good 
wages ; markets good and well supplied ; no land unoccupied. Berks : 
no tillable land unoccupied, and the supply of laborers of all kinds 
greater than the demand. Schuylkill : good advantages off'ered to mi- 
ners, laborers, and mechanics ; no land, of good quality, unoccupied. 
Carbon: wages for laborers and mechanics generally good; several 
thousand acres of land well watered, yet unoccupied ; quality only mid- 
dling. Susquehanna: yes. Blair: no special advantages ; a great deal 
of mountam land, of inferior quality, unoccupied. Wyoming: good 
land mostly taken up. Columbia : a better market generally than New 
York for produce right at home, and IG miles distant in the coal region. 
Juniata: no land unoccupied; supply of labor sufficient. Union: no 
land of good quality unoccupied; abundance of water-power in this 
valley, and the advantage of cheap necessaries of life. Perry : no par- 
ticular advantages, except the cheapness of living and the cheapness of 
land, both improved and unimproved. Cumberland : labor is plenty, 
and the land all occupied. York : none. Adams : the same. Bedford : 
the only land ynoccupied is mountainous. Cambria : many of our best 
farmers are selling their lands for their mnieral value, and removing to 
the West. Warren : good soil, healthy climate, good markets, good 
schools, &c. Erie: a good market for garden products. Clearfield: 
none except during the lumbering season ; much good land well watered 
yet unoccupied. Venango : this being the oil-producing district, agreat 
deal of labor is required ; there is considerable well- watered land unoc- 
cupied, but of poor quality. Crawford : not much. Indiana : lands 
generally occupied. Beaver: supply of labor ample; very little good 
land unoccupied. Luzerne : mechanics and laborers have constant em- 
ployment in this district. 
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What is the price of farm stocky sound and in 


good condition f 




1 


County. 


Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


■Working 

horses,- 

each. 


Working 

moles, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs, per 
ponno. 


5 


Bucks 


1180 


1175 

200 

1200 to 250 

225 

250 

125 

150 to 250 

150 

150 

150 to 200 

150 to 200 

175 to 225 

200 

140 

150 

150 

90 

125 

125 to 200 

150 to 200 

120 

125 

150 to 200 

125 to 175 

150 to 200 


1225 
250 
175 
150 
800 
150 
1125 to 175 
200 
160 
200 


175 

65 

75 

75 

180 to 140 

40 

25 to 75 

50 

60 

35 to 45 

30 to 50 

45 to 50 

50 to 60 

35 

50 

40 

50 

40 

30 to 60 

30 to 50 

35 

55 

45 to 65 

30 to 55 

50 to 75 


16 

f 
7 
15 to 10 
5 

2 to4 

5 
4 

2^ to 3 
2 
5 
5 
3 
2to5 
5 
4 
2^ 

2i to3 

3 to5 

U 
3 
U to2i 
1| to 3i 
2 to 12 




A 


Lehigh 


*|15 00 


A 


Montgomery « 

Lehiffht 


300 


A 




7 


Chester 


200 

100 


150. 


8 


Berks 


140. 


10 


Lebanon 




10 


Schnvlkill 






11 


Carbon 


200 

1200 to 240 

150 to 200 


lOo. 


19 


Rnwinehanna 


12c. 


13 


Wyoming 


lOo. 


13 


Montonr 


175 to 200 
J50 
125 

150 to 170 
175 
125 
125 

125 to 175 

150 to 200 
100 
125 


10 to 12a 


13 


Columbia 






14 


Jmiiata 


100 


12c. 


14 


Union 


lOo. 


15 


CiimliArlAIld 


• »...»•... .Si 


09a 


16 


Adams 




10a 


16 


Bedford 


80 

150 to 200 

75 to 125 

120 

150 

150 

170 to 190 

100 to 150 


10a 


17 


Blair 


07a 


17 


Cambria 


*$15 00 


19 


Clearfield 


05a 


19 


Warren 


10a 


SO 


Venango 


7 to 8a 


81 


Indiana 


125 to 175 
175 to 250 


8 to 10a 


94 


Beaver 


08c. 




Avorftf'o. ........... 






$167 81 


1167 48 


1166 07 

•< 


$51 48 


♦4 04 


10a 


- 







*Each. 
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MAEYLAND, 

Area, 7,110,360 acres. Population in 1870, 780,804. 

Cm land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

•Kent, Talbot, Alleghany, Washington, Montgomery, Calvert, Anne 
Anindel, Prince George, Cliarles, St. Mary's, Queen Anne, Howard, 
Baltimore, and Worcester: land can be purchased or rented on favorable 
terms. Cecil : there is but little land for sale that could be parceled 
out in small farms. Dorchester: lands are held too high. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the Jcind of 
huildings, 

Dorchester: average $15 to $25 per acre; one-half under cultivation 
and fenced; wooden buildings. Kent : the price is about $65 per acre; 
Dearly all of it arable land, fenced, and with tolerably good buildings. 
Talbot: from $5 to $40 per acre, depending upon location, quality of 
sofl, and description of buildings. The cleared land is under fence and 
in cultivation, and usually from one-quarter to one-half the tract is in 
timber; buildings common, one-story and attic. Alleghany: from $30 
to $40 per acre ; about two-thirds cleared, generally all fenced ; frame 
and log buildings. Washington : from $90 to $110 per acre ; about 
three-quarters under cultivation, all under fence, and buildings gene- 
rally good, of log, stone, or brick. Montgomery: jfrom $10 to $30 per 
acre; one-half under cultivation; fencing generally good. Calvert: 
without buildings land can be had for about $10 or f 15 per acre, with 
buildings from $20 to $25 per acre ; gener^y all fenced with chestnut 

^ - * 

* Names of counties from which returns have been received. 
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rails, Anne Arundel : from $25 to $40 per acre ; about two-thirds under 
cultivation; generally fenced; frame buildings. Worcester: firom $20 
to $30 per acre ; about one-half under cultivation and fenced ; ordinary 
frame buildings. Prince George: from $10 to $40 per acre according 
to location and improvements — the average may be stated at $30; 
most of the small farms have very good buildings ; about three-fourths 
arable, remainder in wood; the fencing is generally good. Queen 
Anne : from $30 to $70 per acre ; about three-quarters arable ; all of 
which is under cultivattion in alternate years. Fencing good ; dwellings 
mostly two-story frame. Charles and St. Mary's: from $25 to $50; 
about three-fourths cultivated; all fenced; wooden frame buildings. 
Baltimore County (outside of the city:) from $80 to $300 per acre; 
about three-quarters of it under cultivation ; mostly all fenced ; buildings 
plain and comfortable. Howard : from $10 to $100 per acre, depending 
on location, quality of soil, degree of improvement, and nearness to 
market; about two thirds under cultivation ; buildings of brick, stone, 
and wood, and all varieties of style and sizes. Cecil: from $40 to $125 
per acre ; two- thirds under cultivation and fenced ; buildings substan- 
tial and good. 

Wfiat is the price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared^ 
and how muchj if any^ is fenced? 

Kent: about $25 per acre ; nearly all cleared and indifferently fenced. 
Alleghany : from $3 to $30 per acre ; none cleared. Coal region will 
range from $400 to $1,000 per acre. Washington : from $50 to $60 per 
acre. Montgomery: from $10 to $20 per acre; lands that have been 
cleared and cultivated once, but are now grown up with pines are worth 
about $10. Calvert : from $5 to $10 per acre ; about one-half cleared. 
Anne Arundel : all farms are improved. Prince George : improved 
lands have become greatly reduced in value in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the complications incident thereto. The farms on 
the Patuxent slope, constituting what is known as the forest of Prince 
Gtecrge, may be purchased now at an average of $30 per acre either 
in large or small tracts. Queen Anne:^from $15 to $60 per acre; at 
least five-sixths of it under cultivation and fenced. Charles and St. 
Mary's : from $25 to $50 per acre ; about twb-thirds under cultivation 
and fenced. Baltimore: land varies from $80 to $1,000 per acre in 
proportion as it is contiguous to the city of Baltimore or any of the 
thoroughfares leading thereto ; about three-fourths under cultivation and 
generally all fenced. Howard : from $20 to $100 per acre ; all improved 
land ; is under cultivation and fenced. Cecil : from $60 to $150 per 
acre ; three-fourths cultivated and fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocJc^ imple- 
ments^ or seeds t 

Dorchester : from one-third to one-half the crop ; the tenant provides 
everything. Kent: on shares, generally for one-half; the tenant fur- 
nishing stock and implements and half of the seeds. Talbot : from one- 
third to one-half the grain crop is the usual rent. The landlord provides 
no stock, implements, or seeds, except clover. Alleghany : one-third of 
all the crops raised. Th^ owner does not provide stock, implements, or 
seeds. Washington : farni.s are nearly all rented upon shares, the renter 
ftimishing all stock, impleriaents, and seeds; the owner receiving one-half 
of the crop. In a few casesr^ the owner furnishes seeds, implements, and 
stock, and receives two-thirdis of the crop. Montgomery : on shares ; the 
owner, furnishing implement}^ and stock, receives one-half the crop; other- 

) 

i 
f 
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wise, one-third. Calvert : the same as above. Anne Arundel : the same. 
Worcester: one-half of the corn and one-third of the fodder and smaD 
g^ns raised constitute the rent, the owner furnishing nothing but fer- 
tilizers. Prince George : small improved farms are seldom rented, but 
large ones may be had very low. Farms of 300 acres may be rented for 
$1,000 or $1,200 5 or they will be let on shares, the owner receiving one- 
third of their net product; the renter furnishing seeds, stock, &c. 
Persons holding large tracts do not object to dividing and leasing in 
small parcels. Many of the large land-holders are building small houses 
on their lands as inducements to men of small means to cultivate them. 
Some farmers will furnish seeds and fertUizers, but few are willing to 
grant the use of their stock. Men with a few hundred dollars capital 
can get good bargains. Queen Anne: land is generally rented on 
shares, the owner receiving one-half the corn and one-third of the wheat 

Gharles and St. Mary's: when owner provides nothing, one-third; when 
he provides stock and implements he receives one-half. Baltimore: land 
is generally rented on shares, the owner receiving one-half the product, 
the renter furnishing his own stock, seeds, and implements. Howard: 
generally on shares ; the owner provides nothing and receives one-third 
of the crop. Cecil : farms are usually rented on shares, upon varying 
terms as aibove. 

What are the chief articles of production, and what are tlie present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 



Wheat per bushel 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Com do.... 

Do. do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.-.. 

Oati do.... 

Do do 

Do do.:-- 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Hw per ton.. 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Peaches per bushel 



Prices. 


Counties. 






(1 20 


Washington. 




|1 10 to 


1 35 


Talbot. 




1 20 to 


1 35 


Montgomery. 






1.30 


Charles, St. Mary's. 


1 


1 30 to 


1 50 


Calvert, Anno Arundel. 


\ 




1 40 


Baltimore, Dorchester. 






1 50 


Kent, AUeghany, Worcester. 






1 60 


Cecil. 






70 


Worcester. 




70 to 


75 


Washington. 




65 to 


70 


Talbot. 






78 


Cecil. 






80 


Dorchester, Kent, Baltimore, Charles, St. 






Mary's. 




80 to 


1 00 


Anne ArundeL 






90 


Montgomery. 






1 00 


Calvert. 






1 20 


Alleghany. 






40 


Worcester. 






45 


Washington. 






50 


Dorchester, Baltimore. 






56 


Cecil. 






60 


Kent, Alleghany. 






45 


Talbot. 






50 


Montgomery. 
AUegnany. 






1 00 






20 00 


Talbot. 






16 00 


Montgomery. 
AUegnany. 






12 00 






1 00 


Kent. 





la Howard and Prince George counties the prices are regulated by 
tbe Baltimore market. 
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What is the distance to a market Uncn^ railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing? 

Dorchester: we have steamboat and railroad commnnication from 
this place. Kent : from 1 to 4 miles. Talbot : there are about twenty 
steamboat landings in this division, no farm in Talbot County being 
more than 5 miles from one of them ; Easton is the county town, and 
Baltimore the principal market ; railroad communication twice each day 
between Easton and Philadelphia and Baltimore. Alleghany: Cum- 
berland is the chief market, and is situated in the center of the county : 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passes directly through the city and 
through the entire county ; Cumberland is the terminus of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pitts- 
burg and Con nellsville Railroad, Baltimore ^rn pike, and National Road 
direct from Wheeling, West Virginia. Washington: ten miles is the 
greatest distance from any part of the county to a railroad station or 
canal ; the Baltimore and Ohio, and Cumberland Valley Railroads, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal traverse the county. Montgomery : to 
Washington City 18 miles ; railroad station at Laurel, 8 to 20 miles. 
Calvert : there is no point in the county more than 6 miles distant from 
a landing; we have no railroads or market town. Anne Arundel: we 
are very favorably situated as to railroad and water communication, and 
convenient market. Worcester : we have all these within 8 miles of all 
farming lands in this county. Prince George: the same as above. 
Queen Anne : there is no farm in the county, over 10 miles from steam- 
boat landing and railroad station. Charles and St. Mary's : from 1 to 
10 miles from steamboat landings. Baltimore: Baltimore City is the 
principal market town, furthest point distant 24 miles ; several stations 
of the Northern Central and Western Maryland Railroads are within 
this division. Howard : the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passes through 
this county, having various stations within it. Cecil : the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad runs through the center of the 
county, having five stations within the county; the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral through the northwestern part, five stations ; Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal runs through the southern part of the county, two landings : 
the Susquehanna, Elk, North-East, Bohemia, and Sassafras Rivers afibrd 
numerous points of shipment ; the Delaware Railroad is used by the 
southeastern part of the county ; average not above 3 miles to a place of 
shipment. 

What is the general quality of land, and the Tcind of timber f 

Dorchester : about one-half sandy loam and the other half stiff clay ; 
oak and pine timber. Kent : the soil is of medium quality, generally 
good ; the timber is oak, pine, and hickory. Talbot : the quality of land 
varies ; white clay and loam, with red clay subsoil, black loam and sandy : 
oak and pine timber and some hickory. Alleghany: limestone and 
slate ; mountain land rocky and gravelly ; pine, oak, walnut, and pop- 
lar. Washington : limestone land, and very productive in the vaUey 
lying between the Blue Ridge on the east and the North Mountain on 
the west ,• west of North Mountain the land is slato and not so product- 
ive. Montgomery : clay loam, very thin, much of it exhausted from 
corn and tobacco planting,* before the introduction of guano and other 
fertilizers. Calvert : the land is light loam generally, but there are a 
variety of soils ; the timber is oak, chestnut, poplar^ and pine. Anne 
Arundel: the land is generally good; oak, hickory, pme, and chestnut. 
Worcester : the land is light, with red clay subsoil, with oak and gum 
swamp lands in less abundance ; pine, oak, gum, hickory, and cypress. 
Prince George : this county is situated between the Patuxent and Po- 
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tomac Elvers; the lands forming what is known as the "Ridge'' are 
alternately poor, stiff soil, gravel and sand ; much of this, however, is 
covered with well-grown oak timber, and a good part with useless pine. 
The land falling toward the Patuxent is generally light marl ; soil very 
strong and fertile, most of it arable, remainder in heavy timber, w hite 
oak, poplar, walnut, &c. ; lies well for cultivation, with an abundance of 
fine springs of water ; the western, or Potomac slope, is alternately clay, 
gravel, and dark loam ; the latter having been, within a few years past, 
very remunerative ; plenty of oak and pine wood. Queen Anne: the 
northeastern part of the county is of light soil ; the soil generally is of 
dark loam, and easily improved ; the timber consists of red oak, white 
oak, hickory, poplar, and ash. Charles and St. Mary's : some poor and 
some fertile 5 clay, loam, and sand; oak, chestnut, and pine. Balti- 
more: the quality of land is various; limestone, granite, heavy clay, 
and loam ; timber — oak, chestnut, and hickory. Howard : good soil ; 
timber, oak, hickory, and chestnut. Cecil : the quality of the land is 
good; in some portions of the county excellent; hickory, oak, ash, wal- 
nut, poplar, beech, locust, chestnut, and cedar. 
For what Jcind of labor is there a demand f 

.Baltimore: skilled labor, to some extent, in the various extensive 
manufactories of Baltimore City. Kent : white labor. Talbot : fiirm 
and mechanical. Alleghany: miners, mechanics, and common laborers. 
Washington : the supply is more than equal to the demand. Montgom- 
ery: farm labor is abundant; a few mechanics would find plenty of em- 
ployment, such as tailors, shoemakers, masons, &c., and house servants, 
Calvert: all kinds of labor wanted, farm labor particularly. Anne 
Arundel : farm labor especially. Worcester : farm labor. Prince George : 
farm labor, almost exclusively. Queen Anne: farm laborers and house 
servants, particularly cooks. Charles and St. Mary's : farm labor. Bal- 
timore : house servants. Howard : there is a demand for labor of all 
kinds. Cecil: generally, the supply is equal to the demand. 

WJiat mills orfactorieSj if any ^ are in ojperationj or in progress^ requir- 
ing skilled labor f 

Kent and Talbot: none. Montgomery: none of any consequence; there 
are three or four grist and saw mills driven by steam in the county, and 
quite a large number by water. Alleghany: steam saw and planing 
miUs, boat-yards, nine large tanneries, steam cabinet and furniture fac- 
tories, cement-mills, rolling-mills, blast-furnaces, machine-shops, and 
steam flour-mills. Washington: paper mills or factories, and ma- 
chine-shops for manufacturing agricultural implements. Calvert : none 
other than the common water and wind mills for the purpose of grind- 
ing com. Anne Arundel: sash and blind factory, pickling factory. 
Worcester : steam saw and grist mills. Prince George : few mills, ex- 
cept ordinary grist-mills, of which there are quite a number throughout 
the county ; six or eight steam saw-mills of small capacity ; one large 
flour-mill of about one hundred barrels capacity per day, not running 
for want of capital. Queen Anne : seven grist-mills, two saw-mills, 
one large woolen factory, with numerous wheelwright and carriage fac- 
tories. Charles and St. Mary's : steam and water grist and saw mills. 
Baltimore : two cotton factories, one woolen factory, one machine-shop 
for building engines and railroad cars, one iron furnace, two tanneries, 
one iron/foundery, and fourteen grist-mills. Howard : there are thirteen 
large flour-mills, seven cotton factories, three woolen-mills, and two 
curled-hair factories, employing a large number of workmen. Cecil: 
rolling-mills, paper-mills, cotton, factories, furnaces, planing-mills, &c 

2 
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Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, hoicfar distant? 

Kent : one railroad in progress about 8 miles distant. Talbot : one 
through the center of Talbot and a portion of Caroline Counties. Alle- 
ghany: Pittsburg and Conuellsville Eailroad now under construction ; 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal wharf, with a large rolling-mill capable of 
employing two thousand laborers. Washington : extension of Cumber- 
land Yalley Eailroad to Potomac Eiver runs through Hagerstown and the 
center of the county. Montgomery: there is one railroad being con- 
structed across the county, passing about 8 miles from Sandy Spring. 
Calvert, Anne Arundel, and Worcester : there are none in this imme- 
diate vicinity. Prince George : the Baltimore and Potomac Eailroad is in 
process of construction, but is well supplied with labor, as the wages have 
attracted many h?jnds from the adjoining farms ; this road, it is said, will 
shortly give employment to many skilled laborers, as the construction 
and repair shops will be located at Huntington, about 16 miles from 
Washington City. Queen Anne : there is one railroad under construc- 
tion, which will run from the northeastern end of the county to Centre- 
ville, the shire town, a distance of 21 miles. Charles and St. Mary's : 
in the upper part of Charles County the Baltimore and Potomac Eail- 
road. Howard : Baltimore and Potomac Eailroad. Cecil : Port Deposit 
and Columbia Eajlroad on the east bank of the Susquehanna Eiver; 
fully supplied with labor. 

If many foreign-born worTcmen are employed in your district, please give 
the preponderating nationality. 

Kent: very few, mostly Irish. Talbot: the same. Alleghany: Eng- 
lish, Germans, Scotch, and Irish, Washington : Irish and Germans. 
Montgomery : nearly all of African descent; a very few Irish and Ger- 
mans scattered through the county. Calvert : there are but few foreign- 
born laborers ; the most of them are Germans. Anne Arundel : very 
few foreign-born, mostlj' Irish and Germans. Worcester: scarcely any 
of foreign birth. Prince George : quite a large number, the Germans 
preponderating. Queen Anne: but few foreign-born, a majority of 
whom are Irishmen. Charles and St. Mary's : only a few foreign bom ; 
they are principally Germans. Baltimore : Irish and Germans. How- 
ard;, Germans. Cecil : the Irish preponderate. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality, and well 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Kent: there is no place that offers better advantages to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers; there is not much land unoccupied, but the 
farms are large, and might advantageously be divided. Talbot : there 
is plenty of land belonging to large tracts that can be purchased at 
moderate prices, ranging from $10 to $60 per acre, according to quality 
and location ; average, about $30. Alleghany : inducements for com- 
mon laborers and mechanics very good ; for small farmers tolerably 
good ; very little land unoccupied except glade land. Washington : iu 
the western part of the county there are unimproved lands with thin 
soil, some of which can be bought as low as $5 per acre, and would 
grow fruits profitably. Montgomery : there is much land uncultivated 
and well watered, but of poor quality; the climate is healthy; we are 
from 400 to 600 feet above tide- water. Calvert: the lands have been 
aK once occupied, but there is* not sufficient labor now to properly cul- 
tivate them; our land is naturally of good quality, but has suffered 
ft-om neglect; the entire county is well watered. Aime Arundel: ad- 
vantages are offered to laborers and small farmers; the farms are gen- 
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erally well improved and conveniently situated in regard to botli water 
and railroad communication with market 5 many of the holders are 
anxious to rent their farms. Worcester: our vicinity seems admirably 
adapted to fruit and truck farming, and is of easy access to market ; 
the waters have abundance of oysters;* the land is sparsely occupied, 
and there is much land that could be advantageously worked 5 there is 
no scarcity of water, and there is much wood and timber that can be 
profitably marketed. Prince George: the land near the bay is well 
adapted to the growth of fruit, and peach farms are very remunerative; 
the farms are contiguous to steamboat landings both on the river and 
bay 5 land can be purchased at a moderate price ; to men of small 
means who are willing to work, Prince George County offers many in- 
ducements ; much good land is lying idle for want of thrift and a little 
money. Queen Anne: unskilled white laborers can always find em- 
ployment; small farmers can obtain lands on favorable terms; there 
are many advantages presented to capital, labor, and enterprise; 
there is good water-power, and timber is abundant. Charles and St^ 
Mary's : there is a great deal of good land uncultivated, which would 
give employment to large numbers of agricultural laborers. Baltimore 
and Howard : small farmers can obtain plenty of land of good quality, 
and well watered, on reasonable terms. Cecil: we have advantages of 
railroad and water communication perhaps unsurpassed; schools, 
churches, salubrity of climate, and productiveness of soil rarely equaled. 
What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition f 



Connty. 



Kent 

Talbot 

Alleghany 

Washington . . . 

Calvert 

Anne Arundel . 

Worceater 

Dorchester 

ranee G«orge. 
Montgomery . . , 



QaeenAnne 
Charli 



ffles and St. Mary's 
•Baltunore 

Howard 

Ceca 



Average. 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



eso 



$150 

to 120 

150 



80 
50 
50 



150 
150 



to 100 

to 75 

to 100 

80 

125 

175 

100 

100 

to 200 

200 

to 275 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$125 

$75 to 150 

150 

150 to 200 

125 

130 

150 to 300 

250 

100 

150 

100 

125 

175 to 200 

100 to 150 

150 to 200 



$127 50 



$150 50 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$125 

$100 to 150 

175 

100 to 250 

150 

150 

150 

125 

125 

175 

125 

150 

200 

150 to 200 

175 to 250 



$157 00 



Milch cows, 
each: 



$50 

$25 to 60 

50 

30 to 50 

25 to 30 

25 to 50 

20 to 64 

40 

80 

50 

35 

40 



50 to 100 
60 to 90 



$46 00 



Sheep, 
each. 



$6 
$4 to6 



2 to 5 
4 to 6 

3 to 
2tfr to 



3 

5 

4 

3 to 4 

3 to 6 

6 to 7 



$4 40 



Hogs, each. 



tlOc. 
t7c. to 10c. 
$10 



$2 



tSc 
to 10 
tlOc 

tSc. 
$12 



tlOc 

$6 to 10 

t5c. 

tlOc. 

t6to8c 

$12 



tSc. 



*The extent of the oyster beds of Maryland is about three hundred and seventy-three 

square miles, which, nnder the administration of proper laws, would give employment 

to twenty thousand laborers in a few years. Besides the six hundred dredging vessels 

licensed, averaging twenty-three tons each, there are also two thousand canoes, which, 

on an average, take daily about five bushels each, by tongs, for seven months in the 

year. This fleet in 1869, employed 6,885 men, independent of those engaged in the car- 

ijing trade, which would probably swell the number to between nine and ten thousand 

iiaDOS employed afloat in the oyster business. The annual product is not less than 

10,000,000 bushels, worth at first hands $5,000,000.— (Scpori of Agriculhiral DepartnienL 

1869.) 

t Per pound. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

^.;ea, 13,025,280 acres. Population in 1870, 442,033. 

Can l<ind he purcliased or rented in your district, suitable for small farms^ 
on favorable terms f 

^^Harriaon, Ohio, Galhoun, Roane, Lewis, Gilmer, and Wood : it can. 
Pleasants • can be purchased unimproved. Pendleton : land can be pur- 
chased; there is not much for rent. Monongalia, Barbour, Hardy, 
Mineral, Upshur, Randolph, Preston, Taylor, Jefferson, Monroe, Ritchie, 
Boone, Fayette, Raleigh, Jackson, Kanawha, and Cabell : yes. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State tcliat pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the kind of 
buildings. 

Harrison : from $20 to $40 per acre, with fair improvements. Ohio : 
small improved farms are worth $150 per acre ; about four-lifths under 
cultivation, nine-tenths fenced, buildings good, of wood or brick ; every 
farm of 200 acres contains good clay for making brick ; lime and sand- 
stone abound. Monroe : from $10 to $50. Calhoun, and Roane : from $6 
to $10 ; from one-fourth to one-third under cultivation and fenced ; build- 
ings generally of inferior character, usually log. Lewis : from $5 to $50 ; 
about one third under cultivation, and at least one-half under fence; 
buildings of medium quality. Wood : from $5 to $50 per acre ; about 
two-fifths under cultivation and well fenced ; buildings only ordinary. 
Pendleton: from $8 to $75 per acre; the proportion of tillable to 
wild lands in this county is about one to twenty-five ; county rough 
and devoted to grazing. Monongalia : from $5 to $40 per acre ; about 
two-thirds fenced ; buildings of log or frame. Barbour: well improved 
farms in the best sections sell for $40 per acre ; the less eligible from 
$5 to $20; one-third to three-fourths under cultivation and fence ; build- 
ings moderately good. Hardy: the quality varies so" much that it is 
difficult to make an average : sells at $5, $10, $15, $20, and upward 
per acre for the river bottoms ; farms can be had of almost any size, 
some with valuable buildings and many with ordinary buildings, or none. 
Mineral : average, $30 per acre ; one-third under cultivation, about the 
same under fence ; generally frame buildings. Upshur and Randolph : 
small farms can be purchased at from $10 to $12 per acre ; from one- 
fourth to one-third fenced, and under cultivation ; buildings of logs. 
Preston and Taylor : from $10 to $20 per acre ; about one-third of same 
under fence ; buildings generally of wood, and not of good quality. Jef- 
ferson : the price per acre of small improved farms is from $50 to $100 ; 
about three-fourths under cultivation, all fenced : buildings log and 
frame, and in bad repair. Ritchie : about $10 per acre ; from one-fourth 
to one-half under cultivation, with ordinary buildings. Boone : $5 per 
acre; one-tenth fenced and under cultivation ; wooden buildings. Fay- 
ette; Raleigh: rough log buildings chiefly. Jackson: from $5 to $i5 
per acre, with from 20 to 100 acres cleared and under cultivation, some 
with log buildings, and some with frame buildings. Kanawha : from 
$25 to ilOO per acre. Cabell : from $5 to $30 per acre ; the larger por- 
tion unimproved. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared, 
and Iww much, if any, iS'fenced f 

Harrison : from $5 to $20 per acre. Ohio : none for sale ; the unim- 
proved land belongs to and forms a part of the improved farms, the 

* Names of eouuties from which returns have been received. 
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timber being preserved on account of its value ; three-fourths of the 
timber land is fenced. Monroe : from $5 to $15. Calhoun and Eoane : 
from $3 to $5 per acre ; proportion of cleared land very small, with a 
few acres fenced. Lewis and Gilmer : from $2 to $10. Wood : from $2 to 
$10, mostly timbered, and not generally fenced. Pleasants : from $3 to 
$10. Pendleton : from 25 cents to $10 per acre, according to location 
and quality. Monongalia: from $1 to $20 per acre, none cleared or 
fenced. Barbour : from $3 to $6 ; but little cleared. Hardy : the greater 
partis mountainous, and canjbe purchased at from 50 cents to $5 per 
a<}re. Mineral : $8 to $10 ; one-fourth cleared and fenced. Upshur and 
Randolph: from 12^ cents to $10; all mountain lands. Preston: from 
$1 to $6. Taylor : about $G per acre ; but little under fence. Jefferson : 
from $20 to $30, the most of it cleared and fenced. Eitchie : from $2 
to $8, little cleared. Boone : about $2, neither cleared nor fenced. 
Fayette and Ealeigh : about $2 50. Jackson : from $2 to $5. Kanawha : 
from $5 to $15, not cleared nor fenced. Cabell : from $2 to $25, accord- 
ing to location. 

WJiat is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
wlmt share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Harrison: from $3 to $5 per acre ; when rented on shares, the owner 
receives from one-third to one-half the grain, in gross. Ohio : $5 per 
acre is the lowest rent for grazing and tiUing ; near the city of Wheel- 
ing $15 to $30 per acre is paid for garden purposes ; on shares one-half 
the product is paid, the tenant finding teams, seeds, implements, &c. ; 
when these are provided by the owner he receives two-thirds. Monroe: 
owner receives one-third and furnishes nothing but the land. Calhoun 
and Roane : a farm of 50 or 60 acres rents for about'$35 per annum 5 if 
rented on shares, the owner receives one-third j if he provide stock, im- 
plements, and seeds, he receives one-half. Lewis and Gilmer : $50; on 
shares from one-third to one-half the product, according as the one or the 
other furnishes Stock, &c. Wood : but few rented farms in this county; 
owner receives one-third. Pleasants : owner receives one-third. Pen- 
dleton : from $5 to $12 ; on shares, one-half without furnishing stock, &c. 
Monongalia : one- third of crops. Barbour : from $50 to $100 ; if on 
shares, from one-third to one-half, according as the one or the other party 
fiirnlshes stock, &c. Hardy and Mineral : one-third of grain, hay, and 
frnits; renter furnishing seed. Upshur and Eandolph : from $30 to $50 ; 
fix)m one-third to one-half. Preston and Taylor : the owner receives one- 
third; does not furnish stock, &c. Jefferson: from $2 to $3 per acre; 
on shares two-fifths of the crop; tenant provides all. Eitchie: one- 
half; owner finding seeds, &c, Boone : if stock, &c., furnished by owner, 
one-half; if not, one-third. Fayette and Eandolph : one-third of crop, fur- 
nishing nothing. Jackson : from $50 to $150 per year ; owner receives 
one-thu^d, and if he furnishes stock, &c., one-half. Kanawha : same as 
above. CabeU: the same. 



V' 
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yfliot are tJie chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
af two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat.... 


..per bushel.. 


$0 80 to %l 00 


Hardy. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Calhoun, Roane, Pendjeton, Monongalia. 
Jackson. 


Do 


do 




1 20 


HarrisBU) Mineral, Cabell. 


Do 


do 




1 25 


Ohio, Lewis, Gilmer, Pleasants. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Jefferson, Fayette, Raleigh. 


Do 


.....do 


1 25 to 


1 50 


Ritchie. 


Do 


do 




1 50 


Upshur, Randolpli, Preston, Taylor, Boone, 
Fayette, Raleigh. 


Com 


do 




50 


"Wood, Kanawha, i^'ayette, Raleigh. 


Do 


do 




60 


Calhoun, Roane, Pleasants, JaclSon. 


Do 


do 




65 


Ohio, Lewis, Gilmer. 


Do 


do 




75 


Harrison, Monongalia, Boone. 
Upshur, Randolph, Jefferson. 


Do 


do 




80 


Do...... 


do 


80 to 


1 00 


Hardy, Cabell. 
Pendleton. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Rye 


do 




70 


Lewis, Gilmer. 


Do 


do 




75 


Jackson. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Harrison, Mineral, Preston, Taylor, Cabell 


OatB 


do 


35 to 


40 


Calhoun, Roane. 


Do 


do 




40 


Ohio, Pleasants, Monongalia. 


Do 


do 




33 


Fayette, Raleigh. 


Do 


do 




45 


Jackson, Lewis, Gilmer. 


Do 


do...:.. 




50 


Harrison, Upshur, Randolph, Cabell, Pres- 
ton, Taylor, Bcfone. 


Potatoes . . 


do 




- 30 


Pleasants. 


Do 


do 




35 


Wood. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Cabell. 


Do 


do 




75 


Lewis, Gilmer, Monongalia, Jefferson. 


Salt 


do 




25 


Kanawha. 



Petroleum is an article of extensive commerce in Wood County. 
Tobacco is grown in Harrison, Calhoun, Eoane, Lewis, Gilmer, Ritchie, 
Jackson, Kanawha, and Cabell Counties. 

What is the distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing? 

Harrison: railroad passing nearly through the center of the county. 
Ohio : several railroads connect in Wheeling in this county. Monroe : 
twenty miles to railroad. Calhoun and Eoane : the county seat, Spencer, 
is centrally located ; railroad station 40 miles ; Ohio Eiver 33 miles. Lewis 
and Gilmer: twenty-three miles to nearest railroad station. Wood: 
Parkersburg, a city of 8,000 inhabitants, furnishes market for a radius 
of 5 to 8 miles, and a railroad runs through the center of the county. 
Pendleton : from Franklin to Harrisonburg, Virginia. 40 miles, on Ma- 
nassas road. Monongalia : 19 miles to a railroad station ; 12 miles to a 
steamboat landing. Barbour : from county seat to railroad, 12 miles to 
25 miles. Hardy : about 40 miles to Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Mineral: Baltimore and Ohio Railroad runs through the county ; best 
markets, Baltimore and Wheeling. Upshur and Randolph : home mar- 
ket. Buchanan and Beverly; railroad station, 28 miles. Preston: railroad 
passes directly tjirough the county a distance of 30 miles. Jefferson : 
from 1 to 10 miles. Boone : 40 miles to the nearest steamboat landing. 
Fayette and Raleigh : steamboat landing in Fayette County, 40 miles 
from Raleigh Court-House. Jackson: this county borders on the Ohio 
Eiver for some 35 miles; some six or seven villages in the county. Elan- 
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la: navigable river through the center of the county. Cabell : most 
dis^tont point in the county from steamboat landing, 20 miles. 
^V Jiat is the general quality of landj and the kind of timber? 
Izlarrison : the land is of good quality; the timber is oak, poplar, 
wsmlnut, maple, beech, hickory, ash, &c. Ohio : good ; the tops of the 
hi^chest hills producing more and better crops than even the valleys; 
w^i^lnut, white and black poplar, white and yellow, oak, white, black, 
aixol red, hickory, white and black, maple, beech, &c. ; pawpaw and 
al<3-«r in abundance. Monroe : good, but hilly ; oak, poplar, sugar-ma- 
pl^, beech, and hickory. Calhoun and Eoane : very rich and productive ; 
alX kinds of timber — white oak, hickory, walnut, poplar, sugar-maple, 
&<3. Lewis and Gilmer: very good; timber — oak, poplar, walnut, sugar- 
mt staple, and beech. Wood : sandy soil and oak timber ; some sycamore, 
lo<3xist, and poplar. Pleasants : hilly; white oak, pQplar, walnut, sugar- 
.ple, and beech. Pendleton : river bottoms, and limestone on the hills 
cl mountains; pine in every variety, oak and chestnut, walnut, cherry, 
sm. gar-maple, &c. Monongalia: of good quality; timber — white oak, 
hx<3kory, poplar, sugar-maple, black and white walnut. Barbour : average 
qia^ality of land good; timber — poplar, sugar-maple, oak, hickory, wal- 
nxxt;, ash, and in the mountain pine. Hardy : some of the land is very 
f(&rlile, and other very poor, with almost every variety of timber, viz, 
oskls, pine, walnut, chestnut, poplar, hickory, ash, &c. Mineral: ordinary, 
v^ry mountainous ; valleys very fertile ; pine, oak, sugar-maple. Upshur ; 
Randolph: good; timber — ^poplar, oak, chestnut, beech, and pine. Pres- 
ton and Taylor : good quality ; oak and poplar, black walnut, hickory, ash, 
axid sugar-maple. Jefferson : the general character of the land is lime- 
stone and slate-stone; the timber — oak, hickory, locust, and cedar. 
Ritchie: land generally good; timber — ^white oak and poplar. Boone: 
land rich and productive, but mountainous ; timber in great abundance ; 
Poplar, walnut, wild cherry, sugar-maple, butternut, different kinds of 
o^kj ash, &c. Fayette and Ealeigh : white poplar, spruce pine, and 
"White oak. Jackson : generally very productive ; white oak, hickory, 
poplar, yellow pine in some places, beech, dogwood, walnut, black oak. 
Kanawha : land hilly, but the soil is good ; poplar, oak, pine, and beech. 
Cabell : clay and loam, very good ; oak, poplar, walnut, beech, sugai 
iDaple, hickory, &c. 
S^or what hind of labor is there a demand f 

Harrison : all kinds from farm hands to the best mechanics. Ohio- 
farm labor, mining, &c. Monroe: to work on railroad. Calhoun and 
Roane: farm labor principally. Lewis, Gilmer, Pendleton, and Wood ; 
the same. Monongalia : farm and mechanical. Barbour : farm labor, 
and a few good mechanics. Hardy : farm labor chiefly. Mineral: prin- 
cipally for railroad. Upshur and Eandolph ; there is a demand for 
skilled labor to develop the mineral* wealth of this division. Preston 
and Taylor : all kinds. Jefferson : farm hands and carpenters. Eitchie : 
domestic. Boone, Fayette, and Ealeigh : farm labor chiefly. Jackson : 
farm and mechanical. Kanawha : good mechanics. Cabell : all kinds. 
• What mills or fax^tories^ if any, are in operation or in progress^ requiring 
skilled labor f 

Harrison : two grist and saw mills, and one machine-shop. Ohio, " 
Monroe, Calhoun, Eoane, Pleasants, Pendleton, Monongalia, Barbour, 
Hardy, Jefferson, Eitchie, Boone, Fayette, and Ealeigh : none of any 
note. Lewis and Gilmer: several steam-mills and tanneries, but no man- 
ufacturing establishments. Wood : but few mills or factories in this 
county. Upshur and Eandolph : grist-mills and saw-mills ; no laborers 
needed. Preston and Taylor : four woolen-mills, two furnaces. Jack- 
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son : two woolen factories, ten or twelve grist-mills, two cigar mannfac 
tories, one tobacco manufactory, one boat yard. Kanawha: woolen 
factories and saw-mills. Cabell : only ordinary grist and saw mills. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or otlier public works in progress 
requiring common labor f If so^ how far distant f 

Harrison : Northwestern road passes through the county. Ohio : no. 
Monroe : yes ; 20 miles distant. Calhoun, Eoane, Wood, Pleasants, 
Pendleton, Barbour, and Hardy : none. Mineral : only the Baltimore 
and Ohio Eaikoad. which is laying a double track. Lewis and Gilmer : 
no railroads ; the State is building at Weston, Lewis County, a hospital 
for the insane. Monongalia : two railroads in contemplation. Upshur 
and Eandolph : there will be soon. Jefferson : one thirty miles distant. 
Eitchie : one railroad running through the county town. Boone : Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Eailroad, 35 miles. Fayette and Ealeigh : a railroad 
in progress. Kanawha: one hundred and sixty miles of railroad through 
the county. Cabell : good prospects for the Chesapeake and Ohio E^- 
road running through the center of the county; route surveyed. 

If many foreign-horn workmen are employed in your district^ please give 
the preponderating nationality, 

Harrison : the Northwestern Eailroad employ Irish on their road ; 
some few Dutch miners in the county. Ohio : German. Monroe : not 
many foreign-bom. Lewis and Gilmer : L*ish. Wood: German. Bar- 
bour : none. Hardy : none. Mineral : Irish. Upshur and Eandolph : 
very few, Irish. Jefferson : nine-tenths of the workmen employed are 
Americans. Eitchie : Irish work on the railroads. Boone : a few Irish. 
Jackson : but few foreigners here ; some German, French, and Irish. 
Kanawha: Germans. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
ehanicsj or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and well 
watered yet unoccupied f 

Harrison: this county needs good mechanics and common laborers ; 
there is some land of pretty good qualitj- unoccupied, which is well wa- 
tered. Ohio : the city of Wheeling, being a manufacturing town, affords 
a good market for everything the land produces; good profits are real- 
ized by farmers ; renters are fast becoming owners of land ; the land is 
all rich and well watered ; all occupied. Calhoun and Eoane : these 
counties offer superior advantages to farm laborers, or small farmers ; 
plenty of good rich land, well watered and timbered, can be bought at 
cheap rates, and is peculiarly adapted to grazing stock as well as farm- 
ing ; fine water-power ; good opening for mills, factories, &c. Lewis 
and Gilmer : the land is well adapted to general farming purposes, and 
particularly for grazing ; there is at least one-half of the land of good 
quality and well watered that is not permanently occupied. Wood : 
good land unoccupied, and generally well watered ; laborers and small 
farmers are most needed here. Pendleton : large tracts of land of good 
quality, and worthy the attention of all those desiring to engage in sheep 
or cattle grazing; the water-power of the county is unsurpassed. Mo- 
nongalia : land of good quality at low prices. . Barbour : much unoccu* 
pied land can be purchased at a reasonable price : good openings for 
shoemakers, wagon-makers, &c. Mineral: a good deal of well- watered 
and well-timbered mountain land might be greatly improved. Upshur 
and Eandolph : laborers and small farmers can do well in this division 
in cultivating mountain lands, which are rich and productive, Preston 
and Taylor : laborers and mechanics can find employment at good wages ; 
much land of good quality, well watered, is yet unoccupied ; coal and 
iron ore and timber in abundance. Jefferson : men of small means can 
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do as well here as in any part of the Unioi\ 5 the land is good and the 

climate delightful. Boone : abundance of good pasture and grazing 

land, plenty of springs and good water-power, but great lack of good 

mills and machinery ; the greatest abundance of cannel and nearly every 

other kind of valuable coal, some veins from eight to ten feet in depth ; 

this county offers the greatest inducements to wool-growers, it is thought, 

of any in the United States. Fayette and Ealeigh : this section abounds 

in the cl<)icest qualities of cannel, splint, and every variety of. coal, and 

other valuable minerals, such as iron, copper, and silver ; well watered 

with small water-courses ; never-failing springs ; any amount of good 

land for sale at low prices. Jackson : there are gTcat inducements to 

small farmers ; abundance of unimproved lands can be bought at a cheap 

rate ; the climate is all that can be desired, soil productive, well adapted 

to grain, grass, and fruit of all descriptions. Kanawha : about 300,000 

acres of unimproved land in this county. Cabell : a large amount of 

^ good land, well watered, yet unoccupied. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJc, sound and in good condition f 
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Comities. 



Harrison 

Ohio 

Nicholas 

Calhoun and Boano 

Lewis and Gilmer 

Wood 

Pleasants 

Ritchie 

Barbour 

Hardy 

Mineral 

Upshur and Bandolph. 

Preston and Taylor 

Jefferson 

Monongalia 

Pendleton 

Mason and Patnam 

Boone 

Payette and Kaleigb . . . 

•Jackson 

Kanawha 

Cabell 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$150 

150 

100 

125 

125 

$125 to 200 
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100 to 150 

100 to 150 

100 to 250 
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100 to 150 
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70 to KO 

75 to 200 
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100 

100 

125 

100 

75 to 175 
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Working 

horses, 

each. 



$125 

125 

75 

100 

100 

100 

140 

$75 to 150 

100 to 150 

75 to 150 

140 

100 to 150 

100 

150 

75 to 120 

75 to 150 

100 to 150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 to 150 
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Working 

mnlos, 

each. 
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100 

$125 to 140 
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100 to 150 

100 to 150 

80 to 150 
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100 to 150 

125 to 150 
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50 to 200 
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Milch cows, 
each. 
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Sheep, 
each. 
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Hogs, each. 



*8c. 
*10c. 



*5c. 

m 
$5 to 10 

t$6 

*8c. 

$5 to 30 

5 to 10 

3to20 

9 to 16 

8 to 15 

*10o. 

$6 to 9 

*8 to 10c. 

$4 to 10 

5 to 8 

$4 

*6to8c. 

$10 

$ltolO 



$6 50 



"Per pound. 



tBy hundred weight. 



n. WESTERN AND NORTHWESTERN STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 



OHIO. 

Area, 25,676,960 acres. Population in 1870, 2,665,012. 

(^dn land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
unfavorable terms f 

•Adams and Butler: yes. Preble: the farms for rent are gene- 
rally large. Champaign, Highland, Fayette, Brown, Franklin, ©rie, 

• Names of counties from which returns have been recohod. 
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Union, Marion, Eichland, Ottawa, Sanxlnsky, Lncas, Williams, Wood, 
Defiance, Fulton, Lawrence, Jackson, Fairfield, Muskingum, Lickingl 
Knox, Ashland, Wayne, Medina, Holmes, Monroe, Washington, Noble, 
Belmont, Stark, Columbiana, Carroll, Ashtabula, and Morgan: it can. 
Warren, Clinton, Clarke, Greene, Madison, Eichland, Perry, Lorain. 
Guernsey, Stark, and Summit: no. Shelby : land can be purchased on 
fair terms ; not much to rent. Darke : there are lands for sale and also 
farms for rent. Highland: farms generally small and occupied by own- 
ers. Morrow: I think not. Eichland: not very favorable. Huron and 
Sandusky: yes. Crawford: farms can be purchased; but few to rent. 
Seneca: the same. Pickaway: yes, in some localities. Hocking: but 
very little suitable for small farms to be purchased or rented. Lorain: 
there is no unimproved land. Meigs : not very favorable. Athens: 
lands are often sold, but not rented. Columbiana : but little for rent or 
sale. Jefferson : in limited quantity. Ashtabula : land can be bought, 
not rented. Jefferson, part 2d: as a general thing the lands are owned 
and occupied by well-to-do farmers. Trumbull : it cannot on favorable 
terms. Portage: rather high. Mahoning: not many farms to rent. 
Geauga : can be purchased, but not rented. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms? State wliat pro- 
portion lias been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and the hind of 
buildings, 

Adams : $40 to $100 per acre. Butler : small improved farms vary 
in price according to locality, quality of soil, and improvements, from 
$50 to $150 per acre; land generally fenced, and from two-thirds to three- 
fourths under cultivation. Montgomery : average price per acre about 
$100; about one-half cultivated and three-fourths fenced; buildings 
generally pretty good. Preble: from $70 to $80 per acre; three- 
fourths under cultivation ; all fenced ; good brick or frame buildings. 
Warren : average price per acre, $75. Champaign : from $50 to $150 per 
aere; all under cultivation and fenced, with comfortable buildings. 
Shelby: $35 to $75 per acre. There is quite a diversity of soil, and also 
of improvements. Darke : from $20 to $100 per acre, with the same 
remark as above. Highland: average $50 per acre; one-half to two- 
thirds cleared and under cultivation ; all fenced ; comfortable frame and 
log buildings. Fayette : $60 to $70 ; three-fourths under cultivation ; 
all fenced; principally frame buildings. Brown: $30 to $100 per acre. 
Buildings generally frame or bri6k. Clinton : $75 per aere ; all fenced. 
Franklin : $50 to $100 per acre ; about three-fourths in cultivation and 
fenced ; mostly small frames. Clarke : the price of small well-improved 
farms here ranges from $80 to $100 per acre. Greene: $100 per acre; 
three-fourths under cultivation ; all fenced ; buildings generally good, 
the majority of them frame. Erie: $100 per acre ; one-half in cultiva- 
tion; all fenced; frame buildings. Madison: $60 per acre; three-fourths in 
cultivation and fenced ; brick and frame buildings. Union : about $40 per 
acre; two-thirds under cultivation; nearly all fenced; buildings mainly 
log. Eichland: $75 per acre; two-thirds under cultivation; seven- 
eighths fenced ; buildings principally wood. Morrow : from $50 to $65 
per acre; from two-thirds to three-fourths under cultivation; buildings 
mostly frame. Marion : $45 per acre ; almost all under cultivation, and 
all fenced ; good buildings. Ottawa, $25 to $50 ; one-half to three-fourths 
cultivated and fenced ;buUdings mostly frame. Huron : $40 to$75 ; nearly 
all under cultivation and well fenced ; frame buildings. Sandusky: $75 
per acre, three-fourths improved; good fences and buildings. Crawford: 
from $45 to $75 ; three-fourths under cultivation; all under fence ; from 
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ordinary to goods buildings. Seneca : average, $50, one-half to two-thirds 
, cultivated ; generally fenced 5 buildings, ordinary. Lucas : $15 to $75, ac- 
cording to distance from town and improvements ; one-half under culti- 
vation and fenced ; all kinds of buildings, from a log house to a brick 
mansion. Pickaway: from $25 to $125; much of the land is devoted 
to grazing, nearly all inclosed ; buildings generally good. Williams : 
$30 to $65 5 about one-half under cultivation and fenced; mostly frame 
buildings. Wood : $15 to $30, about one-half cleared and fenced ; frame 
buildings. Defiance: $15 to $25; about one-third under cultivation ; 
one-half fenced ; buildings generally of logs. Fulton : $35 ; one-half 
under cultivation ; ordinary buildings. Lawrence : about $15 per acre ; 
one-fourth under cultivation and fenced ; buildings of logs, generally. 
Jackson : $25 to $50 ; all fenced ; one-half under cultivation ; buildings 
poor. Hocking : about $20 ; two-thirds fenced and under cultivation ; 
buildings generally not very good. Fairfield : this is an old county ; 
small farms worth from $40 to $150 per acre. Perry : $30 to $100 ; about 
tbree-fourths cleared and fenced. Muskingum : $30 to $50 ; three-fourths 
under cultivation; about all fenced; buildings generally small, and 
mostly frame or log. Licking : $65 ; about three-fourths under cultiva- 
tion, all fenced ; mostly frame buildings. Knox : $20 to $50, partly 
improved. Lorain : $50 to $100 ; four-fifths of all lands in this county 
are cleared; nearly all fenced. Ashland: about $60 per acre; two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced ; the buildings are frame and brick. 
Wayne : $50 to $150 ; two-thirds under cultivation, balance timber land, 
nearly all fenced ; usually two-story frame buildings. Medina : $40 to 
$60 ; from two-thirds to four-fifthsunder cultivation, generally all fenced ; 
frame buildings. Holmes : $50 to $60 ; one-half under cultivation ; all 
fenced ; wood buildings. Monroe : $15 to $20 ; from one-third to two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced; comfortable buildings. Meigs: 
bill land, $25 to $50 per acre ; bottom land, $75 to $100 ; from one-half 
to three-fourths fenced and under cultivation ; generally frame build- 
ings. Washington : $5 to $200 per acre, embracing all qualities of land ; 
more than one-half improved; buildings generally low-priced. Athens: 
$15 to $25 per acre ; about one-half fenced and cultivated. Noble : $25 
to $50; about two-thirds fenced and under cultivation ; buildings ordi- 
nary. Belmont : $20 to $100, according to location, quality, and im- 
provements. Guernsey : $30 to $45 ; three-fourths under cultivation, 
all under fence ; buildings generally frame, not very good. Colum- 
biana : about $50 per acre ; about three-fourths under cultivation and 
fenced; buildings mostly frame. Stark: from $65 to $125 : more than 
half .under cultivation, all fenced, good frame and brick dwellings. Jef- 
ferson: about $50; one-half to two-thirds under cultivation, three-fourths 
fenced; buildings frame or hewed logs. Carroll : $30 to $60 for upland ; 
valley land is worth from $100 to $125 per acre ; about two-thirds under 
cultivation, all fenced ; buildings, ordinary frame and brick. Ashtabula: 
$75 to $125 ; three-fourths to seven-eighths under cultivation, mostly 
all under fence ; buildings fair to good. Jefferson : $40 to $100, fairly 
improved. Summit : $40 to $70, all fenced and under cultivation ; frame 
buildings. Trumbull : $60 to $125; three-fourths under cultivation, all 
fenced ; buildings of medium quality. Portage : $80 to $120 per acre ; 
three-fourths cleared, well fenced ; good buildings. Mahoning : from $40 
to $100; fi^m one-half to three-fourths under cultivation. Geauga: 
$30 to $50 ; from one-half to three-fourths under cultivation, all fenced ; 
frame buildings. Morgan : $35 to $85 ; two-thirds under cultivation 5 
good fences and buildings. 
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What is tlie price per acreof unimproved Utndj ichat proportion is cleared^ 
and how much, if any, is fenced f 

Adams: from $5 to $20 per acre. Butler: uncleared land com- 
mands the same price as that which has been cleared and cultivated. 
Montgomery : from $50 to $75 per acre, one-half of same cleared and 
fenced. Preble : unimproved land with good timber is worth as much 
as improved. Highland, Fayette, Clarke, Greene, Morrow, Richland, 
Huron, Crawford, Fairfield, Perry, Lorain, Wayne, Medina, Mon- 
roe, I^oble, Belmont, Columbiana, Stark, Ashtabula, Jefferson, Sum- 
mit, Trumbull, Portage, Mahoning, and Geauga : none of this description 
for sale ; the uncleared land is worth as much as, if not more than, 
that which is cleared. Champaign: woodland from $75 to $200 per 
acre; there is no unimproved cleared land in the county. Shelby: $25 
to $35 5 not much good unimproved land in the county. Darke : from 
$8 to $80. Brown : from $30 to $40 per acre. Clinton : $45 per acre; 
very little cleared. Franklin : $50 ; three-fourths cleared and fenced. 
Erie: $50. Madison: $35 per acre; three-fourths cleared and fenced. 
Union: $20 to $35; about three-fourths cleared; nearly all lands are 
fenced. Eichland : $65 per acre ; one-eighth is cleared, seven-eighths 
fenced. Marion : average, $20 per acre. Ottawa : $10 to $25 per acre; 
Sandusky : $30 to $60. Seneca : average, $30. Lucas : from $5 to $50. 
Pickaway : there is no land in this county worth under $25 per acre, 
and the lands are nearly all inclosed for cultivation or grazing. Wil- 
liams : $10 to $25 per acre ; about one-half cleared and two- thirds fenced. 
Wood: from $5 to $12 per acre. Defiance : $10 per acre at an average, 
Fulton : from $5 to $30 per acre. Lawrence : about $7. Jackson : very 
good can be had for $5 per acre. Hocking : average price $5. Mus- 
kingum : $25 to $40 ; one-fourth cleared and fenced. Licking : $50 ; 
one-fifth cleared; nearly all fenced. Bjiox: $10 to $15. Lorain : none 
unimproved. Holmes: $35 to $50. Meigs: average $15. Washing- 
ton : at all prices, according to quality, &c. Athens : $10 to $20; one 
third to one-half cleared and under fence. Guernsey : very little, if any, 
for sale; an occasional tract worth from $18 to $30 per acre. Carroll: 
$30 per acre if tolerably well timbered ; none cleared, and none under 
fence. Ashtabula : $50 per acre, one-half cleared and under fence j $75 
to $100 for timber land, according to quality of timber. Mahoning : very 
little unimproved, and it is worth more than the improved on account of 
the timber. Morgan : cleared land, otherwise unimproved, from $10 to 
$200. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farrns f If rented on shares^ 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocJc, imple- 
ments, or seeds ? / 

Adams : $3 to $15 per acre ; or, if on shares, owner provides nothing, 
and gets one-third. Butler : owner usually receives one-half the 
crop, and when he furnishes stock, implements, and seeds, he receives 
two-thirds. Montgomery : owner receives two-fifths, tenant furnishing 
everything. Preble: $5 to $8 i)er acre, money rent; on shares, owner 
receives one-half when he provides stock, implements, and seeds, other- 
wise one-third. -Champaign : $5 to $10 per acre ; shares as the preceding. 
Shelby : $3 to $6, or two-fifths of croj), owner providing nothing. Daike : 
$2 to $3 per acre ; if on shares, two-fifths of crop is the usual rate, lessee 
furnishing everything. Highland: $3 to $6 per acre; on shares, owner 
receives one third, and furnishes stock, seeds, &c. Fayette: $5 per 
acre, or one-half of the corn in the stack ; one-third of the small grain 
Id the bushel. Brown: $5 to $10 per acre for cleared land; tobacco 
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land, housing, and sticks furnished at $15 to $25 per acre; on shares, 
the usnal rent is one-third to one-half the crop, the renter furnishing 
his own team and seeds. Clinton : $4 per acre, or two-fifths of the pro- 
duct. Franklin : $5 to $8 per acre ; on shares, one-half in shock or 
barn. Clarke: $8 to $10 i)er acre; shares, one-half, owner finding no- 
thing. Greene : from $5 to $10 ; generally rented for one-half the crop, 
tenant furnishing everything. Erie : $3 to $5 per acre ; shares as the pre- 
ceding. Madison : $5 per acre ; shares, owner receives one-half, and if 
he provides stock, &c., two-thirds. Morrow : when the lessee finds 
everything, he delivers one-third of the grain in the crib, and one-half 
the hay in the mow. Union : cash rent $1 50 per acre : on shares, one- 
half, the occupant to find implements and seeds. Richland : $3 per 
acre; shares, owner receives two-thirds, and furnishes everything but 
labor, or two-fifths, and furnishes nothing. Marion : shares ; same as 
preceding. Ottawa : one-third the grain and one-half the hay is given 
to the owner, tenant providing ever;y thing. Huron : $5 ; shares, owner 
receives one-half and provides half the team and seed. Sandusky : $5 
per acre ; owner's share, one-third to one-half; in the latter case he fur- 
nishes half the seeds. Crawford : $3 per acre ; on shares, owner receives 
one-half of all produced. Seneca : $3 per acre ; on shares, if landlord 
famishes everything, he receives one-half; if only the seed, two-fifths; 
if nothing, one-third. Lucas : $3 to $5 per acre ; shares, one-third to 
one-half to owner ; he seldom furnishes. Pickaway : owner receives 
one-half of the corn, one-third of the wheat ; he furnishing seeds. Wil- 
liams: $3 to $5 ; shares, owner receives one-third of the grain and one- 
half of the hay ; furnishes nothing. Wood : furnishing stock, imple- 
ments and seeds, the owner gets one-half ; without either., one-third. De- 
fiance : one-third to two-fifths where renter furnishes implements and 
seeds, which is the usual custom in this vicinity. Fulton: owner re- 
ceives two-fifths of crop. Lawrence: one-third to owner; or one- 
half if he furnishes seeds, team, &c. Hocking : shares, the same. Fair- 
field: $5 to $10 per acre; if teams and implements are furnished by 
owner, he receives two-thirds of crop. Perry: owner receives one-half, 
and provides nothing. Muskingum: $50 to $100 per annum; shares, 
owner two-fifths ; does not furnish. Licking : $6 per acre, or one-half 
the crop. Knox : $2 to $5 ; shares, from two-fifths to one-half to owner, 
lorain : $3 to $4, or one-half of crop. Ashland : $3, or one-half the 
product. Wayne: about 6 per cent, on value of premises, or one-half 
the crop. Medina : $1 50 to $3 per acre, or else owner one-third. 
Holmes: $3 per acre, or two-fifths of crop. Monroe: one- third of crop, 
or one-half when owner provides stock, implements, and seeds. Meigs : 
hottom farms rent for one-half the crop, tenant furnishing all ; back 
farms rent for less. Washington: on good land owner receives half; 
on thin land, one-third. Athens : owner gets one third on upland farms, 
and one-half on river farms; tenant stocks the farm and finds seeds. 
Noble: $1 to $2 per acre, or one-half the crop. Belmont: $2 to $4; 
swes, owner one-third. Guernsey : very few to rent ; $2 to $2 ^0 i)er 
acre; owner two-thirds, he providing stock, implements, &c. Colum- 
biana: $3, or one- third, nothing furnished ; otherwise one-half. Stark : 
$3 to $5, or one-third to owner. Jefferson : owner Ipne-third, or if he 
furnish, then one-half. Carroll: $2 to $5 per acre; shares, as above. 
Ashtabula : stocked farms pay owner three-fifths ; not stocked, one- 
half, expense of tools divided. Summit: $3 per acre, or one-third the 
crop. Trumbull : one-half to each, each furnishing half of stock, seeds, 
&c. Portage : $5 per acre, or shares, as the preceding. Mahoning : 
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half the proceeds, each furnishing half. Geauga : one-half to each. 
Morgan : one-third, or one-half, and furnishes implements, &c. 

What are the chief articles of prodtLctioriy and wliat are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 



Wheat per bushel , 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 



Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Com 

Do 
Do 



Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 



Do 

Do 
Do 
Oats 
Do 
Do 
Do 



Do 

Do 
Do 



do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do 
.do. 

,'do. 

.do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 

.do. 



do. 

do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 



do.. 



do. 
do. 



Do * do. 

Do ,^ do. 

Barley do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Eye do. 

Do do. 

Potatoes do. 



I 



Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 



do. 
do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Prices. 



Counties. 
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$90 to 1 00 

90 to 1 10 

95 

1 00 
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60 to 
90 to 



1 
1 

1 
i 
1 



05 
10 

15 
25 

50 
40 

60 
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50 
55 
70 

75 



80 

90 
1 00 
34 
35 
40 
40 



45 

47 

50 



55 

60 

.75 

1 00 

1 30 

75 

90 

35 

40 
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75 
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Preble, Union, Williams, CarroU. 

Richland. 

Hocking. 

Adams, Highland, Clarke, Seneca, Knox. 

Montgomery, Butler, Champaign, Shelby, 
Brown, Clinton, lYanklin, Greene, War- 
ren, Huron, Crawford, Defiance, Picka- 
way, Fulton, Fairfield, Perry, Muskin- 
gum, Holmes, Athens, Noble, Guernsey, 
Columbiana, Jefiferson, Morgan, Darke. 

Fayette, Lucas. 

Erie, Wood, Jackson, Ashland, Wayne, 
Stark. 

Meigs, Sandusky. 

Ottawa, Portage, Mahoning. 

Ashtabula. 

Highland, Crawford, Morrow, Richland, 
Adams. 

Clinton, Franklin, Madison, Perry, Athens, 
Guernsey, Jefferson, Morgan. 

Shelby, Darke, Fayette, Clarke, Union, Ma- 
rion, Pickaway, Fairfield, Knox, Holmes, 
Carroll. 

Belmont, Sandusky. 

Licking. 

Champaign, Seneca, Meigs, Muskingum, No- 
ble, Mahoning. 

Preble, Butler, Highland, Brown, Greene, 
Erie, Huron, Wood, Jackson, Hocking, 
Lorain, Wayne. 

Montgomery, Ottawa, Lucas, Fulton, Ash- 
land, Columbiana, Clarke, Mahoning. 

Defiance. 

Portage. 

Darke, Belmont. 

Columbiana, Crawford, Morrow. 

Richland, Sandusky. 

Fulton, Perry, Kuox, Noble, CJarke, Union, 
Huron, Seneca, Jefferson, Portage, Maho- 
ning. 

Butler, Shelby, Greene, Marion, Meigs, 
Stark. 

Lucas* 

Montgomery, Clinton. Ottawa, Williams, 
Wood, Wayne, Hocking, Athens, Maho- 



ning. 



Brown, Jackson, Ashland. 

Champaign. 

Darke. 

Huron. 

Butler, Clarke. 

Highland, Union, Darke. 

Stark, Franklin. 

Muskingum, Wayne, Franklin. 

Morgan, Champaign. 

Defiance, Meigs, Athens. 

Jefferson. 

Jackson. 

Crawford, Huron. 

Mahoning. 
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Articles of production. 



Potatoes per bushel. 

Do.. do 

Do do 

Do do..-*.- 

Tobacco per pound . 

Do do 

Hay per ton. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Broom com do . . . 




Counties. 



Licking, Franklin. 

Richland. 

Lorain. 

Medina, Belmont. 

Brown. 

Montgomery. 

Marion. 

Erie, Madison, Ottawa, Perry, Belmont. 

Fayette, Franklin, Wood, Licking, Lorain. 

Lucas, Meigs, Brown. 

Butler. 

Butler. 



What is the distance to a market town^ a railroad station^ or a steamhoai 
landing? 

Adams: this couuty lies on the Ohio Eiver. Hamilton, Butler County, 
is a railroad station, furnishing a market itself, and being within 25 
miles of Cincinnati. Montgomery : not more than 5 miles to a rail- 
road station, or a market town from any part of the district. Preble : 
there are two railroads passing through this county. The distance is 
short to a station or market town. Warren: 4 to 6 miles. Cham- 
paign: market and shipping point at the county town centrally lo- 
cated, at the crossing of three railroads. Shelby : two railroads run- 
ning through the county, crossing at right angles at this place, Sidney; 
also a canal from Cincinnati to Toledo. Darke : no distance at all ; rail- 
roads and towns almost every half-mile. Highland: 8 or 10 miles from 
remote points ; two railroads in our county. Fayette : a railroad runs 
through the county east and west, and one to be built running north 
and south. Brown : 8 miles to the Ohio River. Clinton : from 4 to 10 
miles. Franklin : five railroads and a canal crossing the county in every 
direction; greatest distance from railroad 10 miles. Clark: good mar- 
ket and railroad connections here. Greene : no point in this county 
more than 6 miles from a good market town or railroad station. Erie : 
from 1 to 8 miles. Morrow : 2 miles to a railroad station. Union : three 
raiboads cross the county ; distance to stations from 2 to 8 miles. Eich- 
land : 7 miles. Marion : average distance 8 miles. Ottawa : three mar- 
ket towns in this county, one railroad, two stations, steamboat land- 
ings; on Lake Erie, 10; on river Portage, 3; on Sandusky Bay, 6. 
Huron : 40 rods. Sandusky : Fremont, the county seat and steamboat 
landing, is situated about the center of the county. Crawford : three 
railroad stations in the county. Seneca : 6 miles. Lucas : from one-half 
a mile to 6 miles. Pickaway : a railroad through the county and also a 
canal. Wood: all three at this town. Defiance: the facilities for 
marketing produce and lumber of all kinds is good by railroad and 
canal, Fulton: 10 miles is the farthest. Lawrence: the Ohio Eiver 
mns half-way around the county. Jackson : market and railroad at 
county seat. Hocking: distance to Columbus by railroad 49 J miles. 
Fairfield : two railroads through the county. Perry : 8 miles to rail- 
road station. Muskingum : not to exceed 8 miles. Licking : average 
distance about 6 miles from market town and railroad station. Knox : 
raiboad runs through one comer of division. Lorain : our county seat 
is 24 miles from Cleveland ; two railroads run through the county. Ash- 
jand : 7 miles. Wayne : the principal market town, Wooster, is located 
in about the center of this division, on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
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Chicago Eailroad. Medina: 12 miles in one direction to railroad 
stations and 18 miles in another direction. Holmes : railroad running 
through center of county. Monroe : 40 miles to market town, 18 miles 
to railroad station, and 18 miles to steamboat landing. Meigs : Ohio 
Eiver bounds our county on the east and south ; Pomeroy and Middle- 
port and other points on the river are good markets. Washington : we 
have 60 miles on the Ohio Eiver 5 30 miles slack- water navigation, and 
a railroad through the county. Athens: a railroad through the county 
with seven stations within the county. Noble: 18 miles. Belmont: six 
railroad stations within the county, and steamboat landing from 10 to 
30 miles. Guernsey: Central Ohio Eailroad passes through the county. 
Columbiana: railroad across north part of county 5 markets at six sta- 
tions. Stark: 4 miles on an average. Jefferson: county bordered by 
Ohio Eiver and railroad, and one railroad crossing near the center.* 
Carroll : no part of the county is more than six miles from a railroad nor 
more than three miles and a half from a market town. Ashtabula: 2 
or 3 miles. Summit : to market town, 15 miles ; to railroad station, 10 
miles; to steamboat landing, 20 miles. Two railroads in the immediate 
vicinity. Portage: shipping facilities good 5 stations near. Mahoning: 
there are three railroads in this county. Geauga: 28 miles to Cleveland, 
14 to a railroad, 18 to a steamboat landing. Morgan : market town in 
the center of the county. 

What is the general qimlity of land and the Mnd of timber ? 

Adams: limestone land 5 timber — beech, hickory, and sugar- tree. 
Butler : river bottom and upland, bearing ash, oak, hickory, walnut, 
sugar-tree, sycamore, &c. Montgomery : good 5 timber as above. 
Preble: land good ; timber — ^beech, sugar-maple, poplar, walnut, and oak. 
* Butler : limestone soil and very good j oak, sugar, hickory, and walnut. 
Warren: upland; oak, sugar-maple, and walnut. Champaign: calca- 
reous clay, black loam, and black soil ; oak, hickory, walnut, beech, 
sugar-maple, and poplar. Shelby : some very good, some rather thin 5 
beech, oak, hickory, ash. Darke: very good; oak, ash, hickory, wal- 
nut, beech, sugar-maple, &c. Highland: good rolling limestone, up- 
land and bottom; oak, hickory, poplar, ash, beech, and walnut 
Fayette : rich black loam ; black, white, and burr oak, ash, elm, hickory, 
hard and soft mai)le, walnut, and cherry. Brown : first quality from 
the river six miles back, the remainder of second quality ; walnut, ash, 
buckeye, beach, oak, maple. Clinton: quality good; oak, hickory, 
walnut, and beech. Franklin: good; oak, walnut, beech, elm, maple, 
&c. Clark: bottom, second bottom, and upland; oak, ash, sugar, 
hickory, and beech. Greene : land good ; timber — oak, hickory, walnut, 
sugar-maple, beech, cherry, and buckeye. Erie : clay, sand, and black 
soil ; maple, oak, hickory, beech, ash, black walnut, and elm. Madison : 
black loam ; all kinds of timber except pine, beech, and poplar. Mor- 
row: the land is good; timber is oak, black walnut, ash, hard and sotf 
maple and beach. Union: clay upland, on the streams bottom land ; 
timber — sugar-maple, hickory, ash, beech, and walnut. Eichiand: first 
quality clay and loam; the timber is white oak, black walnut, hard 
maple, and beech. Marion: land is of good quality; the timber is hick- 
ory, oak, beech, elm, and ash. Ottawa: rich alluvial, on substratum of 
clay 30 to 40 feet deep ; oak, poplar, elm, cottonwood, ash, hickory, 
black walnut, mulberry. Huron : varied ; clay and gravel, sandy prairie ; 
oak, hickory, ash, walnut, beech, maple. Sandusky: east part of county 
clay and sandy loam; west part, black loam. Crawford : soil black, sand 

* Return from another jp«ct of the county. 
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and clay ; quality generally good 5 timber — oak, hickory, walnut, ash, 
poplar, cherry, sugar-maple, and beech. Seneca : limestone land 5 oak, 
walnut, sugar-maple, beech, hickory. Lucas : general quality of land 
good 5 hickory, oak, ash, and elm. Pickaway : the quality of land is 
unsurpassed; timber large and abundant. Williams: sand and clay, 
very productive; timber — oak, ash, maple, beech, basswood, black walnut. 
Wood: soil black and rich in the timber districts, sandy in plains and 
openings ; oak, ash, elm, beech, maple, cotton wood, sycamore, &c. 
Defiance: clay loam and black sand; oak, hickory, sugar-maple, walnut, 
and ash. Pulton: good; oak, ash, maple, hickory, walnut, elm, and 
basswood. Lawrence : veiy rough, with oak, poplar, beech, and pine 
timber. Jackson: generally poor; timber — oak, poplar, pine. Hocking: 
hilly, underlaid with coal and iron ore ; oak timber principally, with 
some pine, hickory, and poplar. Fairfield : bottom and upland of good 
quality ; white and black oak, hickory, cherry, black walnut, &c. Perry: 
good ; oak, hickory, beech, sugar-maple, wahiut, and ash. Muskingum : 
good: white-eak, poplar, hickory, walnut, beech, sugar-maple, &c. 
Licking : first-class ; oak, walnut, ash, sugar-maple, and hickory. Knox: 
some very good, some thin ; oak, walnut, sycamore, black-oak, beech, 
and chestnut. Lorain : clay subsoil with some sandy ridges of good 
quality ; oak, ash, hickory, and elm. Ashland : first and second bot- 
toms ; black sandy loam, upland, clay ; oak, hickory, black walnut, and 
sugar-maple. Wayne : sand and clay ; good timber, principally white- 
oak. Medina : clay soil, principally with sandy loam in some portions 
of the county;^ beech and maple, oak, white wood, black walnut, &c. 
Holmes : limestone soil ; the highest pinnacle will produce good corn ; 
vWte oak, poplar, hickory, chestnut, walnut, and butternut. Monroe : 
clay soil and white-oak timber. Meigs : part of the upland is good, and 
perhaps one-quarter very poor ; the bottoms are good. Washington : 
bottom and hill land ; oak, sugar-maple, beech, and poplar. Athens : 
most of the land is good, and the general average is fair, though undu- 
lating and broken. !N"oble : good ; white oak, poplar, walnut, sugar- 
tr^, ash, and beech. Belmont : land is diversified, sandy loam, but 
chidly limestone clay, very productive ; timber chiefly oak, sugar-maple, 
wahut, and poplar. Guernsey : pretty good ; timber — oak, sugar-tree, 
beech, and walnut. Columbiana : land sandy, with some clay, generally 
good ; oak, beech, sugar-maple, and hickory. Stark : sandy soil ; white 
oak. Jefferson: very good; oak, walnut, sugar-maple, some poplar. 
Cam)ll : principally sandy and of good quality, some limestone ; white, 
black, and red oak, hickory, walnut, ash, chestnut, and poplar. Ash- 
tabula: medium quality; oak, whitewood, beech, maple, ash, hickory, 
and chestnut. Summit : clay loam ; beech, maple, hickory, and white 
oak. Trumbull: land generally good; oak, beech, hickory, and sugar- 
Diaple. Portage : rolling land, soil good ; oak, beech, maple, chestnut, 
whitewood, and hickory. Mahoning : good ; oak, beech, maple, elm, 
and some very fine oak timber. Geauga and Morgan : sandy loam and 
(day, some limestone; oak, maple, walnut, poplar, chestnut, ash, hickory, 
and beech. 
For what Jcind of labor is there a demand f 

Adams, Bichl^d, Lucas, Wood, and Muskingum: all kinds 
skilled and common labor. Montgomery: carpenters and builders 
more than any other. Preble, Fayette, Clinton, Franklin, Greene, 
Hadiflou, Morrow, Bichland, Sandusky, Pickaway, Fairfield, Wayne, 
Washington, Noble, Carroll, Ashtabula, and Geauga : farm labor prind- 
pally. BaUer : farming and mechanical. Warren : supply equal to the 
demand except a lack of female laborers. Champaign : farm and house 
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labor principally. Shelby, Erie, Morrow, Marion, Huron, Seneca, Jack- 
son, Muskingum, Licking, Knox, Lorain, Ashland, Holmes, Monroe, 
Columbiana, Stark, Jefferson , Trumbull, Portage, M{ihoning,an(l Morgan : 
not much demand for any kind at this time. Darke : all kinds, but par- 
ticularly farm labor. Highland : farm labor. Brown : farm and day 
labor. Clinton : farm labor. Clark : skilled mechanical labor. Union : 
farming and ditching to a limited extent. Ottawa: farming, fishing, 
vine culture, quarrying, woodcutting, and stonecutting. Crawford : 
farm and mechanical. Williams : farm and mechanical labor. Defiance : 
farm labor, mechanical labor, and woodchoppers. Fulton: ordinary 
farm laborers, and almost all kinds of mechanical labor. Lawrence : 
coal and ore-diggers and choppers. Hocking : miners. Licking : com- 
mon laborers. Medina : farm and mechanical. Meigs : mining coal and 
boating. Athens : railroad labor, mining, and manufacturing of salt. 
Belmont : farm and mechanical. Guernsey : farm labor in summer, none 
in winter. Columbiana: farm, mechanical, and mining. Ashtabula: 
farm and mechanical, shipwrights and sailors. Summit: farm and 
domestic. Trumbull : farm and common labor. 

What mills orfdctorieSj if any j are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Adams : woolen factories and wood-work factories. Butler : 
founderies and machine-shops, manufactories of agricultural implements, 
flour-mills, and some fifteen paper-mills. Preble : founderies, grist and 
saw mills, cabinet factories, and carriage shops. Butler: seven paper- 
mills, one foundery, two planing-mills, two grist-mills, two saw-mills. 
Warren: grist-mills. Champaign: none of note. Shelby: nine water 
and four steam flour-mills, one large woolen factory, and a number of 
saw-mills. Darke: grist and sawmills, woolen factories, planing-mills, 
founderies, machine-shops, &c. Highland : a few ordinary planing-mills 
and woolen factories. Fayette: one woolen factory. Brown: woolen 
Victories, saw and giist mills, planing-mills, sash and door factories, 
piano factory, &c. Clinton: three woolen-mills, one sash and blind 
factory, and a number of flour-mills. Franklin : flour and saw mills, 
woolen-mills, iron rolling-mills and machine-shops. Clark: machine- 
shops, woolen factories, &c. Greene : flour-mills, woolen factories, bag- 
ging factories, and distilleries. Madison: woolen-mills. Union: one 
woolen factory and a few flour-mills. Eichland : six flour-mills, nine 
saw-mills, two woolen factories, three founderies, four sash factories, two 
carriage factories, two furniture factories, none doing very heavy busi- 
ness. Ottawa : three grist-mills, twenty-two saw-miUs, and six shingle 
and spoke mills, three wooden ware mills. Huron: none but what are- 
supplied. Sandusky : sash and blind, hubs and spokes, grist and /saw 
mills, woolen factories. Crawford: one woolen mill, one hub and spoke 
factory, six machine-shops, three founderies, all requiring skilled labor. 
Seneca: woolen-mill, stove foundery, and agricultural works, all supplied 
with laborers. Lucas: flour-mills, woolen-mills, machine-shops, paper- 
mills. Pickaway : one woolen-mill, one foundery, both well supplied 
with labor. Williams: one machine-shop, one hub and spoke factory, 
one stove foundery, several grist-mills. Wood: two sash and blind 
factories, two stave factories, five or six flour-mills, and about thirty 
steam saw-mills. Defiance: in the county of Paulding there are two 
large iron furnaces, where large quantities of iron are manufactured, 
affording work for quite a number of skilled laborers. Li the county of 
Defiance there is a hub and spoke factory, stove factory, machine-shops, 
&c. Fulton: very few. Lawrence: furnaces, rolling-mills, machine* 
shopSy founderies, &c. Jackson : woolen-mills, furniture manufactory, 
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and thirteen iron furnaces. Hocking: one wooIcd factory, two iron 
furnaces, one steam furniture factory, one plauing-mill, a number of 
steam saw-mills, and one steam flour-mill. Fairfield: saw and grist 
mills, woolen factories, agricultural-implement factory, founderies, and 
shovel factory. Muskingum: rolling-mills, machine-shops, woolen 
factories, cotton factories. Licking: woolen-mill, rolling-mills, machine 
works, oil refineries and gas works, distillery. Knox : one small factory, 
several grist-mills and saw-mills. Lorain: grist-mills, saw-mills, stone- 
qnarries. Ashland: all supplied. Wayne: steam-eugine works, agri- 
cultural implements, paper-mill. Medina: woolen factories, saw and 
grist mills. Holmes: agricultural machiue- works. Monroe: none. 
Meigs: rolling-mill, nail-mill, machine-shops, woolen factory, grist and 
saw mills, a number of salt works, where large quantities of salt are 
made. Washington : one rolling-mill, one bucket factory, three machine- 
shops, and many grist and saw mills, also tanneries and other factories. 
Athens : salt furnaces, grist and woolen mills, furniture faetory, &c. 
Noble: none. Belmont: none except flour-mills and machine-shops, 
and one woolen factory. Guernsey : none. Columbiana : one woolen 
factory, four agricultural works, two furnaces, two machine and engine 
shops, two door and sash factories. Stark: woolen and grist mills, 
machine and plow factories. Jefferson: one woolen factory. Carroll: 
there are above seventy -five small manufacturing establishments 5 no 
demand for labor. Ashtabula : grist and saw mills, sash, blind, and 
planing mills. Trumbull: rolling-mills, furnaces, founderies, flour, saw, 
and flax mills. Portage : glass factory, agricultural machine-shops, 
raOroad shops, and some flour-mills. Mahoning: not any. Geauga: 
fourteen cheese factories. Morgan : three flour-mills, woolen factories, 
two founderies, two oil factories, one sash and door factory. Hamilton : 
the city of Cincinnati in this county contains numerous and extensive 
manufactories of furniture, iron, machinery, hardware, soap and candles, 
clothing, boots and shoes, also pork-packing establishments, and a great 
variety of other factories, employing skilled labor. 

Are Uierein your vicinity <my railroads or other public worlcs inprogresSy 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Preble : none in progress, one in anticipation. Shelby : two railroads 
through county seat. Darke: we have more miles of railroad finished 
than any other county of Ohio, none in progress 5 four hundred miles 
turnpike finished. Brown : seven turnpikes under contract. Morrow: 
one railroad. Seneca: one in contemplation. Williams: one about 
twenty-four miles west of this place. Fulton : through the center of the 
county. Lawrence: no public works in progress, but common labor 
always in demand. Hocking: twelve miles distant. Perry: one in 
progress. Muskingum: fifteen miles distant. Licking: two. Wayne: 
two roads in contemplation. Washington : one. Athens : one extend- 
ing through center of county. Noble : distant one-fourth of a mile. 
Belmont: the Central Ohio Eailroad runs through this division. Trum- 
bull: two in contemplation. Portage: one six miles off. 

Ifmmvy foreign-horn workmen are employed in your district y please give 
the preponderating nationality. 

Butler: Scotchmen are employed in paper-mills, and we have a 
large German and Lish population. Montgomery and Preble: afew« 
principally Germans. Warren, Champaign, ^Fayette, Clinton, Clark, 
Greene, Madison, Morrow, Bichland, Hocking, Noble, and Ashtabula : 
Irish. Franklin^ Marion, Seneca, Lucas, Stark, Morgan^ Monroe, and 
Washington: Germans. Shelby, Darke, Highland, Erie. Sahdusky, 
Pickaway, Williams, Wood, Fairfield, Muskingum, Lieking, Loraine^ 
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Jeflferson, Portage, and Wayne: Irish and Germans. Union: Irisli- 
men abont t^e townS; Germans mostly fanning. Ottawa: Germans con- 
stitute half our population. Huron : Irish and Dutch. Defiance : mostly 
Germans, some French. Fulton: a great many Germans. i Jackson: 
Welsh. Medina: English and Germans, with some Irish. Meigs: 
English, Welsh, and German. Athens: Irish on railroads, Welsh, 
English, and Germans as miners. Belmont and Guernsey : a few Irish 
laborers keeping up repairs on railroads. Columbiana : Miners, Welsh, 
Irish, and English. Mahoning: Welsh miners. Summit: English. 
Hamilton : Germans, chiefly 5 also many Irish. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics^ or small farmers. Is there much landj of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied? 

Adams : land generally taken up. Butler County is the garden spet 
of the Miami Vafiey. The Miami Yalley for water, stone, timber, good 
soil, a good climate, central position, and good markets combined, has 
no equal within the United States. Montgomery : the land is nearly all 
occupied. Persons understanding the business could do well as market 
gardeners, also at raising tobacco. Preble: no particular advantage 
over other counties similarly situated. Employment for laborers and 
mechanics at good wages, and a ready sale for farm products. WaiTen : 
the wealth of the county offers inducements to active labor which 
meets with a sure reward. Champaign : a healthy climate, productive 
land, good wages, and convenient market 5 not much land unoccupied. 
Shelby : a number of farms for sale ; some demand for mechanics, but 
none for common laborers. Darke : this county will soon be A ISTo. 1 
in an agriciultural point of view. Highland : but little good land un- 
unoccupied. Brown : any person who is willing to work and to live 
economically can make a good home in a few years. Franklin : good 
advantages for small farmers and industrious mechanics 5 no land 
unoccupied. Clark: no special advantages. Greene: there is a de- 
mand for farm labor for about one-third of the year. Erie : no particu- 
lar advantages ; good land nearly all taken up. Madison, Morrow, 
Bichland, Marion, Huron, Crawford, Seneca, Jackson, Fairfield, Knox, 
Lorain, Ashland, Wayne, Holmes, Monroe, Belmont, Guernsey, Colum- 
biana, Jefferson, Ashtabula, Summit, Trumbull, Portage, Geauga, and 
Morgan : the same. Union : small farmers who have means to purchase 
can find opportunities to purchase lands advantageously. Eichland : 
laborers and mechanics can find steady employment at fair wages. Ot- 
tawa and Sandusky: the same. Lucas: good markets, good roads, 
churches, school-houses 5 land and building materials cheap. Pickaway : 
this county offers great advantages for small farmers 5 the soil is very fer- 
tile and the access to markets good. Williams : about one-quarter of the 
land of this county unoccupied. Wood : considerable wild land for sale. 
Defiance : great inducement for honest, industrious men to settle in this 
vicinity. Fulton : a considerable quantity of good land yet unoccupied. 
Lawrence : this being almost exclusively a mineral region, laborers and 
mechanics can generally find employment at good wages. Hocking : no 
land of good quality yet unoccupied 5 extensive coal mines are soon to 
be opened, which will create a demand for miners. Muskingum : great 
inducements to persons desirous of buying small farms ; quality of the 
land unsurpass^. Licking: fertile soil, good and sure crops, ready 
access to market. Medina: all kinds of labor commands a fair price, 
and is ^n good demand ; no land unoccupied. Meigs : mining coal and 
manufacturing salt are the chief branches of industry, and tibey make 
employment for many laborers ; fistrm laborers and mechanics find regu- 
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lar employment here. Washington: a demand for mechanical labor. 
Athens: laborers and mechanics find ready employment in the con- 
strnction and keeping in repair the railroads in the county and the dif- 
ferent mills, salt works, &c. Stark: a healthy climate, good markets ; no 
land nnoccnpied. Carroll : good inducements for small iMrmers. Ma- 
honing : good inducements for laborers and mechanics and female ser- 
vants, the last particularly. 

What are the priais of ordinary farm stocky sound a/nd in good condition f 






3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
6 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
U 
19 
19 



Counties. 



Bntler 

Preble 

"Warren 

Montgomery 
Champaign.. 

Shelby 

Darke 

Highland — 

MMlison 

Morrow 

Bichland 

Marion 

Bichland 

Sandnsky . . . 

Erie 

Crawford 

Seneca 

Huron 

Adams 

Midioning . . . 
TrumbnU ... 



Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$75 



150 



150 



fl50 
150 
150 
150 
150 

to 100 
100 
175 
160 

to 180 
125 
200 
150 
150 
150 

to 200 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



150 
150 



150 

140 

to 200 

to 200 
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$60 to 140 

$100 to 125 

80 

125 

150 

100 

100 to 150 
100 
130 

110 to 175 
100 

100 to 200 
125 
100 

100 to 150 

100 to 200 

125 to 150 
100 
180 
200 

150 to 200 



$128 95 



Working 
males, 
• each. 



$150 

$100 to 125 

80 

15$ 

150 

100 

100 to 150 

100 

100 

90 to 150 

110 

75 to 150 

150 

125 

100 to 150 

60 to 110 

150 

100 

200 

150 to 200 

100 to 200 



$127 14 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$50 
80 
45 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
49 
50 
45 
60 
50 
35 
75 
45 
45 
50 
60 
30 to 75 
GO to 100 



$50 to 



30 to 
25 to 
40 to 

30 to 

30 to 



30 to 
35 to 



$47 92 



Sheep, 
each. 




65c. to $2^ 
2l 
1 to 3 
2 



2 
2 to 3 

2^ to 3 

2 to7 

3 



$2 64 



Hogs, per 
pound. 



80. 

8 to 10c. 

6^. 

8c. 

*$4 50 

wC. 

6c 

8o. 

12c 

5to7c. 

*$5 

*$3 to $3£ 

7 to 9c 

*$24C 

7to8c. 

6to8c. 

8c 

8 to 10c 

10 to 120. 

lOo. 



8ic 



♦Each. 



KENTUCKY. 

Area, 24,116,200 acres. Population in 1870, 1,321,011. 

Cm Umd he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
(^famrable terms f 

•Ballard, Union, Fulton, Livingston, Crittenden, Ohio, Daviess, Hop- 
Kiis, Christian, Eussell, Todd, Logan, Warren, Hardin, Meade, Marion, 
Nelson, McCracken, Henry, Grant, Mercer, Bracken, Jessamine, 
Owsley and Wolf, Kjiox and Clay, Mason, Johnson, Floyd, and Carter: 
it can. Allen: land can be purchased or rented. Carroll and Trimble: 
gmss or grain farms can be purchased at from $20 to $30 per acre 5 hay 
farms at from $60 to $80 per acre. Boone: prices high. Fayette: 
very little. Boyd: on tolerably favorable terms. Greenup: some might 
be had. 

What is the price per acre of smM improved farms f State what pro- 
fortion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced, ami the hind of 
hUdings. 

Ballard : from $12 to $16 per acre, comtbrtable buildings. Union : 
•10 to $40 per acre, one-half under cultivation, with comfortable log or 
frame buildings. Fulton: $10 to $50 per acre 5 small frame or log 
buildings 5 gardens and cultivated lands under rail fence. Livingston 
and Crittenden: $5 to $10 per acre, small proportion under cultivation ; 
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ordinary wood or log buildings. Trigg : $5 to $40, three-fourths under 
cultivation; wooden buildings. Ohio: $10 to $12, one-fourth fenced 
and under cultivation 5 log or frame buildings; cost of clearing much 
lessened if timber is saved and deadened, and suffered to decay on the 
land. Daviess : $20 to $25, one-half to three-quarters under cultiva- 
tion; cheap log buildings. Hopkins: small improved farms can be 
bought at from $8 to $20 per acre. Christian : from $5 to $50, about 
one-half in cultivation ; plain log buildings. Eussell : $5 per acre, one- 
fourth under fence ; generally hewed-log buildings. Todd : $20 to $50 ; 
a number of large farms, of good land, can be bought and divided into 
small farms. Logan: from $5 to $60; aboutone-half of the land in this 
county is rich ; farms large, formerly cultivated by slave labor ; the 
other half comparatively poor, small farms, formerly cultivated by free 
labor. Warren : $8 to $75, half under cultivation ; all tillable land 
fenced ; buildings common. Barren : no small improved farms iu this 
division. Allen : from $3 to $10 per acre for small farms on uplands ; 
poor, and in bad condition. Hardin : from $4 to $50, from one-half to 
two-thirds cleared ; buildings on cheap land very common, on the best 
land, good. Meade : about $10 per acre, about one-third under cultiva- 
tion, all fenced; framed cottages, or hewed-log houses. Marion : $2 to 
$15, two-thirds under cidtivation ; frame and log buildings. Nelson : 
$3 to $6. Jefferson : small improved farms from 20 to 50 acres, all 
under cultivation and fenced, with necessary buildings, lying from four 
to six miles from Louisville, can be purchased at from $125 to $400 
an acre ; at a greater distance the farms are larger and lower in price. 
McCracken : farms of from 40 to 80 acres, under cultivation and fenced, 
can be bought at from $15 to $25 per acre ; buildiDgs generally small. 
Henry : from $10 to $100, about one-half under cultivation ; nearly all 
fenced; some good buildings, but mostly poor. Carroll and Trimble: 
small hill farms from $20 to $30 per acre ; the river-bottom farms from 
$60 to 80; about three-fourths under cultivation, three-fifths under 
fence; common wooden buildings. Grant: $15 to $50, according to 
location and quality of land; from oue-third to three-fourths fenced and 
under cultivation ; log and frame buildings. Mercer : $25 to 30 ; two- 
thirds under cultivation and fenced ; buildings common. Boone : $;>0 
to $80 ; all under fence j nearly all cultivated. Bracken : $20 to $25 ; 
one-third under cultivation ; buildings comfortable. Clarke : from $15 
to $100. Fayette : $60 to $150 ; nearly all in grass or cultivation ; all 
fenced; buildings, frame and brick, some few of stone. Jessamine: 
from $30 to $125 ; generally one-third under cultivation, the rest in 
grass ; all fenced ; buildings from fine to ordinary. Bourbon : $80 to 
$150; all fenced and under cultivation; buildings generally good. 
Owsley and Wolfe: $5; wooden buildings. Mason: $60 to $75; the 
greater portion under cultivation and inclosed ; buildings and improve- 
ments generally above the average. Boyd : river bottom $50 to $100 ; 
five to ten miles from the river, hilly land averages $10. Fleming : $50, 
three-fourths under cultivation; all fenced; generally frame buUdings. 
Johnson and Floyd: $5 to $10, according to location. Garter : average, 
$5. Greenup : small farms at about $10 per acre, about one- third under 
fence ; buildings generally log. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared^ 
a/nd liow much^ if a^y-^ is fenced f 

Ballard: from $10 to $15 per acre; neither cleared nor fenced. 
Union : $6 to $20. Fulton : $5 to $20 ; no fencing. Livingston and 
Crittenden : $5 to $10 ; one-sixth cleared, one-twentieth fenced. Trigg : 
$5 to $40. Ohio : $5 to $10 ; no improvements ; clearing and fencmg 
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cost about $10 per acre. Daviess : $10 to $15. Hopkins : $2 to $10. 
Christian: from $5 to $40; one-half cleared, two-thirds fenced. Eussell: 
$3 to 85 for uplands; river bottoms $8 to $15 ; from one-fourth to one- 
half fenced. Todd : very little unimproved good land. Logan : very 
little difference in the nominal price of improved and unimproved lands. 
Warren : $5 to $50 ; none cleared or fenced. Barren : from $5 to $30 ; 
one-third under poor fence. Allen: from $1 to $6; uplands, heavy 
timbered, broken, and poor. Hardin: $2 to $10. Meade: $Gto$8,- 
none cleared or fenced. Marion: very little for sale that is worth culti- 
vating. Nelson : from $3 to $20. Jefferson : $40 to $60 ; all timbered, 
unimproved, and without fencing. McCracken : $8 to $12. Henry : 
from $10 to $50 ; none cleared ; nearly ^11 fenced. Carroll and Trimble : 
$10 to $15. Grant : $8 to $15 ; from one-third to one-half cleared and 
fenced. Mercer and Boone : no unimproved land for sale. Bracken : $15. 
Clarke: no unimproved land in the county. Jessamine: we have no 
unimproved land. Bourbon: none unimproved. Owsley and Wolfe: 
very little. Knox and Clay : from 50 cents to $5 ; broken and rugged 
mountain land. Boyd : $3 to $6. Fleming : $ I to $2 5 mostly fenced. 
Johnson and Floyd : $1 to $5. Carter : average $3 ; very little cleared 5 
not much under fence. Greenup : from 50 cents up to $15 5 about one- 
fifth cleared and fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
Mohat share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stockj imple- 
ments, or seeds f 

Ballard : from $3 to $5 per acre ; if on shares, owner receives one- 
half, if he furnishes stock, &c. 5 otherwise, one-third. Union : $2 50 to 
$3. Fulton: the same. Livingston and Crittenden: from $1 to $3. 
Trigg: about $3. Ohio: $4. Daviess: $5 to $8. Hopkins: $25 to 
$150. Christian : $2 to $5. Eussell and Todd : $3 to $4. Logan : $4 to 
$6. Warren : $2 to $5. In Russell, Allen, Nelson, and most of the 
above counties the owner receives one-half of the crop if he furnish 
the stock, &C.5 otherwise, one- third ; two-thirds according to agreement. 
Barren : one-third of product ; owner provides nothing. Hardin : $100 
to 8150. Meade, $2. Marion : from $150 to $300, on shares ; owner re- 
ceives two-thirds if he furnishes stock, implements, &c., and one-half if 
he fdrnishes nothing. Nelson : owner one-third, and furnishes nothing ; 
otherwise, one-half. Jefferson : $10 to $18 5 shares, owner one-third, and 
furnishes nothing. McCracken : $2. Henry : $4 ; owner one-half, and 
provides nothing. Carroll and Trimble : about $5 ; on shares, one-half; 
tenant provides stock. Grant : from $2 50 to $4 and $5, and in some 
places from $5 to $7 ; on shares, from one-third to one-half the crop 
according as owner furnishes or otherwise. Mercer : $4 to $6 ; shares, 
one-half the crop; renter furnishes everything. Boone: from $125 to 
8300 ; shares as in Mercer County. Bracken : one- third of the product. 
Clarke: $3 to $5; shares, one-half. Fayette: from $6 to $10; none 
rented on shares. Jessamine: $5 for first-class lands; shares, from 
one-third to one-half. Bourbon: from $3 to $8; or one-half the 
product. Owsley, Clay, Knox, and Wolfe : one-third of the product. 
Mason : average $5 ; shares, one-half. Boyd : owner receives one-third, 
ten miles from the river; on river bottoms, one-half; rentycr finds all. 
Fleming : $5 ; shares, one-half. Johnson and Floyd : one- third, and pro- 
vides nothing; otherwise, one-half. Carter: one-third of the crop, 
Greenup : about $3 ; on shares, one-half, the renter fimiishing his own 
teams and implements. 
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What are the chief articles of prodttction, and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat... 


...per bushel.. 


go 75 to 81 00 


Marion, Dariess, Grant. 


Do 


do... ... 




1 00 


Livingston, Crittenden, Trigg, Christiao, 
Todd, Allen, Hardin, Meade, Nelson, 
Henry, Mercer, Clarke, Bourbon, Boyd, 
Daviess, Fleming, Johnson, Floyd, Ohio. 


Do 


do ... — 


1 15 to 


1 20 


Jessamine, Barren, Greenup. 


Do.. .. 


do 


• 


1 25 


Union, Fulton, Ohio, Warren, Knox, Clay, 
Fayette. 


Do 


do 


1 40 to 


1 50 


Bracken, Russell. 


Com 


do 




40 


Daviess, Trigg, Livingston, Crittenden. 


Do 


do 




50 


Fulton, Barren, Clarke, Jessamine, Hopkins, 
Ohio, Boyd, Johnson, Floyd, Carter, Bal- 
lard, Greenup. 


Do 


do 




60 


Christian, Todd, Logan, McCracken, Carroll, 
Trimble, Mercer, Bracken, Knox, Meade, 
Clay. 


Do 


do 




65 


Mason, Heming. 


Do 


do 




70 


Union, Daviess, Jefferson, Fayette. 


Do 


do 




75 


Warren, Ohio, Russell, Nelson, Henry, 
Marion. 


Do 


do 


80 to 


90 


Allen, Boone. 


Oats 


do 


35 to 


40 


Boyd, Johnson, Floyd, Carter. 


Do 


do 


45 to 


50 


Meade, Nelson, Henry, Boone. 


Do 


do 




60 


Ohio, Jefferson. 


Rye 


do 




75 


Meade, Marion, Clarke, Bourbon. 


Do 


do 


80 to 


90 


Fleming, Henry. 


Hay.:... 


per ton.. 


10 00 to 12 00 


Ohio, Boyd, Union. 


Do 


do .... 




16 


Carroll, Trimble. 


Do 


do 


18 00 to 20 00 


Hardin, Nelson. 


Tobacco.. 


..per hundred.. 


3 00 to 10 00 


Allen, Livingston, Crittenden. 


Do 


..:.... do 


5 00 to 


8 00 


Carroll, Ballard, Trimble. 


Do 


do...... 


5 00 to 10 00 


Logan, WarreUj Ohio. 


Do 


do 




6 00 


Russell. 


Do 


do 


8 00 to 10 00 


Barren, Union. 


Do 


do 


8 00 to 12 00 


McCracken. 


Do 


do 




10 00 


Christian, Bracken, Todd. 


Do.... 


do 


10 00 to 15 00 


Hopkins. 


Do 


do 


14 00 to 17 00 


Mason. 






What is the distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad' st^tion^ or a steamhoai 
landing? 

Ballard : 8 miles to Cairo 5 25 miles to Paducah, at the mouth of the 
Tennessee Eiver. Union: situated on the Ohio Eiver. Fulton: the 
Mississippi Eiver traverses one side of the county. Two railroads run 
through the county. No place in it more than 6 miles from depot or 
landing. Livingston and Crittenden: not more than 8 miles to river 
from any point. Trigg : 9 miles from steamboat landing, 20 miles from 
railroad station, and 40 miles from market town. Ohio : average dis- 
tance to steamboat landing from all parts of the county is 10 miles ; a 
railroad is now being completed through the center of the county- 
Daviess: steamboat daily, and railroad nearly completed; average dis- 
tance 8 miles from all parts of the county. Hopkins: Madisonville, the 
county seat, is centrally located, and has a railroad through it. Chris- 
tian : railroad runs through the county ; no part of it more than ^ 
miles distant. Eussell : 4 miles to a steamboat landing, 60 miles to rail- 
road station. Todd: about 8 miles from Elkton. Logan: railroad 
passes through the entire county. Warren : all three in and at the town 
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of Bowling Green. Allen : 26 miles to railroad station. Hardin : one 
railroad through the connty in operation, another soon to be completed. 
Meade : nowhere over 10 miles. Marion : none over 7 miles. Nelson : 
40 miles to Louisville and Bardstown Eailroad, near center of county. 
Jefferson : the Ohio Eiver forms the northern boundary of this county, 
and two railroads pass directly through it. McCracken : this city, Pa- 
ducah, has 13,000 inhabitants ; average distance to it from all parts of 
the county about 10 miles 5 there are many smaller towns. Henry : two 
raikoads running through the county ; the Kentucky Eiver forms the 
eastern boundary, and is navigable. Carroll and Trimble : no resident 
in this division is more than 6 miles from either railroad station or steam- 
boat landing. Grant : nearest market towns Cincinnati and Covington ; 
distance 37 miles ; nearest railroad station 11 miles. Mercer : railroad 
station 14 miles ; steamboat landing 9 miles. Boone : 16 miles. Bracken : 
about 16 miles from most remote point. Clarke : none in the county. 
Fayette: 14 miles to market town from farthest point. Jessamine: 
average distance to railroad 6 miles. Bourbon : Paris is a railroad 
town ; turnpike roads run in from all quarters. Owsley and Wolfe : 
distance not far. Knox and Clay : 60 miles to railroad. Mason : the 
most distant point 16 miles. Boyd : this county borders on the Ohio 
River. Fleming : 17 miles to Maysville, which is the nearest steamboat 
landiiig and market town. Johnson and Floyd : navigable river through 
the county, from 1 to 10 miles distant. Carter : 10 miles to Coalton. 
Greenup : steamboat conveyance daily 5 good market in county town. 
What is tlie general quality of land, and tlie kind of timber f 
Ballard: good barrens 5 timber of every description; oak, hickory, 
walnut, &c. Union : excellent land and good timber for all purposes ; 
oak, poplar, walnut, and locust. Fulton : cypress, oak, ash^ poplar, wal- 
11^ in abundance ; soil almost uniformly rich and productive j alluvial 
deposits in the bottoms, a rich deposit on yellow clay in the hills. Liv- 
ingston and Crittenden: second rate; oak, hickory, poplar. Trigg: 
pedium ; some fine and fertile, and some very poor ; some abound in 
ii^nore; timber, oak, sugar-tree, poplar, &c. Ohio: medium quality; 
timber, oak, poplar, walnut, chestnut, gum, elm, hickory, sassafras, 
sycamore, beech, &c. Daviess: good; timber — poplar, hickory, black- 
'^alnut, and oak. Hopkins: good land, finely timbered; white and 
black-oak, poplar, wg^ut, sugar-maple, &c. Christian : about one-half of 
the county is as good as any in the United States, with only a moderate 
supply of timber. Eussell : black and white oak, poplar, hickory, and 
chestnut. Todd: the southern portion of this county is very fine land ; 
the north half is broken, but a very fine fruit country, and well tim- 
bered. Logan: from very good to indifferent; timber — oak, poplar, wal- 
Dut,aud hickory. Warren: from third to first quality; surface soil, 
'vegetable loam ; subsoil, red clay, through which nothing passes ; oak, 
chestnut, ash, walnut, hickory, poplar, or tulip, cedar, cherry, birch, &c. 
Barren: soil varied; first, second, and third rate; timber all kinds. 
Allen: land poor and broken; timber — good and plentiful — oak, poplar, 
chestnut, hickory, ash, beech, maple, walnut, and cherry. Hardin: 
land of rather poor quality, but good for fruit ; oak, hickory, walnut, 
&c Meade: good land; oak and hickory. Marion: limestone; oak 
and poplar diiefly. Nelson : every grade from $2 to $75 per acre; pop- 
lar, oak, hidtory, sugar-tree, walnut, beech, with other varieties. Jef- 
ferson : the general quality of land is good ; poplar, ash, sugar-tree, ^ 
hickory, walnut, white, black, and red oak. McCracken : the land is a 
light loam of medium depth, underlaid with limestone ; timber mostly 
oak and hickory. Henry: we have fine limestone land 5 walnxLt^^sXsL.^ 
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bugartree, I)eecli, poplar, and oak. Carroll and Trimble : hill land is a 
thin clay ; bottom land, rich, sandy soil 5 timber embraces poplar, oak, 
sugar-tree, ash, and black walnut. Grant: land of medium quality; 
beech, ash, walnut, poplar, oak, hickory, and sugar-tree. Mercer : soil 
generally good; one- half first quality 5 one-half of second quality; 
timber — oak, ash, walnut, hickory, gum, cherry, and locust. Boone : 
land thin; beech timber. Bracken: laud good; timber — oak, wal- 
nut, poplar, and sugar-tree. Clarke: about one-third of the land 
is equal to any in Kentucky for productiveness; the rest is of 
various grades of quality; timber — oak, walnut, sugar-maple, and 
hickory, principally. Fayette: land considered the best m the 
world; limestone bottom; walnut, sugar-maple, ash, and oak. Jessa- 
mine: land good; blue grass; timber of great variety; maple, ash, 
walnut, hickory, oak, poplar, locust, &c. Bourbon : same as the pre- 
ceding. Owsley and Wolfe : white-oak, poplar, and pine. Knox and 
Clay : the land varies from good to indifferent, broken and level, thin 
and rich ; timber in abundance, almost all kinds. Mason : land gener- 
ally good, being blue limestone; timber — hickory, walnut, oak, &c. 
Boyd: river bottom very good, hilly land generally thin. Fleming: 
sugar-maple and oak; land rather thin in this county generally. John- 
son and Floyd : the land is sandy and very productive ; timber is prin- 
cipally poplar and beech. Carter: extra minerals, and tolerably good 
for farming; black-oak, poplar, pine, hemlock, sugar-maple- Greenup: 
land thin ; timber — ^poplar, oak, (black, white, and red,) beech, sugar- 
maple, chestnut, &c. 

For what Mnd of labor is there a demamd f 

Ballard : all kinds, particularly farm labor. Union : farm hands and 
mechanics, and coal miners. Fulton : farm hands and household ser- 
vants. Livingston, Crittenden, Ohio, Warren, Barren, Hardin, Mercer, 
and Carter : all kinds. Trigg : farm labor and house servants. Da- 
viess: the same. Hopkins : all kinds, farm labor particularly, also coal 
miners. Christian : all kinds of laborers are sought for at remunera- 
tive prices, but principally agricultural laborers and house builders. 
Eussell, Todd, Allen, Meade, Nelson, Henry, Grant, Boone, Fayette, 
Knox, and Clay : farm labor is most in demand. Logan : farm hands 
and female house servants. Marion : good, reliable farm labor. Jeflfer- 
son : female house labor, and in some localities, male farm laborers. 
McCracken : farm and all kinds of common labor. Carroll and Trim- 
ble : farm labor and in-door labor are in good demand. Bracken : farm 
hands and mechanics. Clarke : farm labor for males ; house labor for 
females; both kinds greatly in demand. Jessamine: mostly farm labor- 
ers, but mechanics do well. Bourbon : farm hands, cooks, &c. Owsley 
and Wolfe : for farming and coal mining. Mason : aetive farm labor. 
Boyd: miners, furnace hands, and farm laborers. Fleming: mostly 
farm labor, and the building of turnpike roads and railroads. Johnson 
and Floyd: farm and mechanical labor, and lumbermen. Greenup: 
furnace-men, wood-choppers, ore-diggers, teamsters, colliers, and other 
laborers, termed gin hands. 

What mills or factories^ ifdny^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
slcilled labor f 

Ballard : water-mills and steam-mills for grinding grain and sawing 
lumber. Union: iiouring-mills, distilleries, coal-mines, saw-mills, 
plariing-mills, &c. Fulton : a steam wagon and agricultural-implement 
factory, steam-planing and furniture factory, blacksmithing, &c. 
Livingston, Crittenden, Todd, Barren, Allen, Marion, Carroll, Trimble 
Uourbon, Knox, Clay, Johnson, Floyd, and Carter : none at presents 
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rrigg: rolling-mill and one furnace. Ohio: ordinary grist and saw 
mills. Daviess ; two flour-mills, two planing-mills, one foundery, one 
ma^chtne-shop, one woolen factory, eight tobacco-stemmers, ten distil- 
leries. Hopkins : no mills except saw and grist mills 5 manufactories 
much needed, a good location for them. Christian : flour-mills, black- 
smiths and wagon-makers, one planing-mUl. Eussell : flour-mills and 
saw-mills. Logan: several good flour-mills, and woolen factories. 
Warren : seven flour-mills, twelve lumber-mills, one planing-mill, one 
woolen-mill, eighteen looms, two machine-shops, one foundery, two 
broom factories, five brick-yards, where three millions of bricks were 
manufactured in 1869 5 one hundred houses erected in 1869 5 population, 
6,000. Hardin : we have no factories, but need them badly 5 have good 
flour-mills; want laborers and mechanics, everything in fact except 
politics and whisky. Meade : cotton factory, woolen factory, flour- 
mills, distilleries, &c. Nelson : ordinary com and flour mills. Jeflfer- 
son: are several flour-mills doing a local business; a number of saw- 
mills; one small woolen factory, and one tobacco manufactory. 
McCracken : one large rolling-mill, several flour-mills, several carriage, 
wagon, and plow factories, planing-mill, and several tobacco and cigar 
factories. Henry : only one factory in the county, and that a woolen 
factory at Eminence. Grant : only a few flour-miUs and saw-mills, and 
some two or three wool-carding factories. Mercer : flour and saw mills, 
about fifteen altogether. Boone: three flour-mills and one distillery. 
Bracken: saw-ndUs and flour-mills. Fayette: two woolen-mills, one 
cotton-mill, several bagging manufactories. Jessamine : we have none 
except flour-mills and distilleries. Mason : one cotton factory, two 
yoolen factories, two plow factories, two carriage factories. Boyd : one 
iron furnace, making from forty to forty-eight tons of iron per day. 
Fleming : a number of steam saw-mills. Greenup : two flour-mills, one 
saw-miiij and a number of ftimaces. 

A.re there in your vicinity any railroads or otiier public worJcs in progress 
reguiring common labor. Ifso^ how far distant f 

Ballard : we have some railroads in contemplation in this county, and 
several gravel roads to be made. Livingston and Crittenden : fifteen 
Biilcs distant. Trigg: twenty miles. Ohio: one in progress. Daviess: 
one in progress. Hopkins : one to be built this year ; labor in demand. 
Christian : one railroad in process of construction, and several turn- 
pikes to be made. Warren : turnpikes are building ; also water- works 
and gas-works in the town. Hardin : one railroad in progress, and 
labor in demand. Meade : none nearer than 25 miles. Marion : no 
railroads ; turnpikes are building. Jefferson : one railroad in progress. 
McCracken: two railroads and several gravel roads in progress. 
Mercer: railroads in contemplation, and a number of turnpikes in pro- 
gress. Owsley and Wolfe : 25 miles distant Mason : one at a distance 
of 45 miles. Boyd : one railroad terminates at Ashland, distant 6 miles, 
^th a fair prospect of another soon to be constructed. Fleming : six 
nulesfix)m Flemingsburg there is a railroad in progress. Carter: 9 
miles to railroad. Greenup: one railroad comes to our county town, 
and will be extended. 

If many foreign-bom worlcmen are employed in your district^ please give 
^^'preponderating nationality. 

Ballard: very few foreigners, mostly German and Irish. Union. 
Daviess, Meade, Jefferson, Carroll, Trimble, and Boyd : German. Fulton : 
many Germans, and they are rapidly increasing, in our towns especially, 
and a few Irish. Livingston, Clarke, Trigg, Marion, Mercer, Boone. 
Fleming, Carter, and Crittenden : Irish. Ohio : Irish on the railroad§»'^ 
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and some German mechanics and farmers. Hopkins : a few Irish and 
Germans. Christian : Irish ; quite a number employed on the railroad. 
Logan: not many 5 Irish are the most numerous; a few Germans have 
settled here lately. Hardin: in towns mostly Germans 5 on the rail- 
roads, Irish 5 not many foreigners in the county. Nelson : Irish, with 
a few Germans. McCracken: Germans largely preponderate here, 
although we have many French and Irish. Henry : a few Irish on 
the railroads. Grant : a few Germans and Irish. Bracken : Germans 
are cultivating vineyards. Fayette: the Irish preponderate. Jessa- 
mine : mostly Irish, some Germans. Bourbon : none in Bourbon just 
now, but will be shortly, when work is commenced on the railroads. 
Owsley and Wolfe: Welsh, Dutch, and Irish. Mason: Irish; also 
many Germans! Johnson and Floyd : very few foreigners in this part 
of the country. Greenup : very few German and Irish. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
meclianics, or small farmers. Is there much landy of good quality and well 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Ballard: a large quantity of land unoccupied. Union: a great 
quantity of good land yet to be brought into cultivation, and an excel- 
lent home market for all products of the farm ; good opening for almost 
every kind of manufactory 5 abundance of stone coal ; communication 
by river and rail convenient. Fulton: abundance of land of best 
quality now ready for occupants. Any man who is willing to work can 
find occupation at good wages. Livingston and Crittenden : consider- 
able land unoccupied ; water can be easily obtained. Trigg : a demand 
for some good mechanics and house servants, to whom good wages are 
offered ; not much land unoccupied. Ohio : a large amount of good, 
well-watered land unoccupied, and cheap, and the railroad will greatly 
advance all business ; local taxes low. Daviess : a great demand for 
laborers and mechanics ; a large amount of unimproved land of good 
quality, and well watered. Hopkins: we have fine land for farmers 
and fruit-growers, and the finest coal-fields in the western country. 
Christian : much of the land is in a coal region, with a plentiful supply 
of good timber, and is well adapted to fruit and grass growing. 
Russell : good carpenters command good prices. We have some of the 
finest water-power in the whole State. Todd : an excellent fruit-growing- 
region of country. Warren : there is a great demand for all kinds of 
labor, and good prices are paid ; the land is rich and productive, and 
there is a large area unoccupied, with a fine, healthy climate. Barren r 
the unoccupied land is poor. Allen : good farmers and some good 
wheelwrights would do well here. Hardin : a good field of labor is open 
for common laborers, mechanics, and small farmers ; alarge proportion 
of the land is good, the price remarkably low, having advanced but 
very little since I860. Meade: a large quantity of good land yet 
unoccupied. Marion : good reliable farm labor is much n^ed. Nelson : 
a good farming country. Jefferson : no peculiar advantages to the class 
of labor mentioned can be offered. McCracken : plenty of work, and 
good pay for common laborers ; plenty of land that will yield a good 
return for the labor of farmers. Henry : nearly all the land is occupied 
by the owners; farm hands are greatly needed. Carroll and Trimble: 
there is very little land of good quality unoccupied. Grant : not much 
unoccupied land, but a considerable quantity for sale. Mercer : employ- 
ment of various kinds can be obtained at fair wages. Bracken : the 
price of leaf tobacco has been very high for many years past, and our 
soil is peculiarly adapted to its production, the finest quality being pro- 
duced; land of good quality yet unoccupied, Clarke : no land unoccu- 
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pied 5 laborers for the farm and females for housework are very greatly 
in demand. Jessamine: no lands unoccupied; our farmers are doing 
well, and many farms can be bought on reasonable terms ; all kinds of 
mechanics and industrious men can do well here. Owsley and Wolfe : 
mnch good land unoccupied, which can be obtained upon reasonable 
terms. Knox and Olay : a large quantity of laud unoccupied, but it is 
rongh land. Mason : a demand for labor of all kinds throughout the 
entire county ; no land of good quality unoccupied. Boyd and Fleming : 
laborers, miners, and mechanics can readily find employment at good 
wages. Johnson and Floyd: small farmers and mechanics can do well 
Lere. Garter: this is a mineral region, and great advantages are' 
afforded to industrious and enterprising men. Greenup: not much 
good land, but a large quantity of hilly land unoccupied ; soil thin, weU 
timbered, generally well watered. 
What are the prices of farm stocky sound and in good condition f 
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INBIAKA. 

Area, 21,637,760 acres. Population in 1870, 1,673,943. 

Can land hepurclia^ed or r mted in your district^ suitable for small fari 
on favorable terms f 

* Perry, Crawford, Scott, Clarke, Floyd, Harrison, Washington, S\^ 
zerland, Bartholomew, Jennings, Jefferson, Franklin, Eipley, Delawa 
Wayne, Johnson, Greene, Sullivan, Vigo, Carroll, Lake, Newton, 1 
laski, Boone, Montgomery, Miami, Fulton, White, Marshall, De Ka 
Steuben, Elkhart, Monroe, La Grange, Howard, and Blackford : it c 
Bash: rents and prices high. Shelby: on fair terms. Morgan: y< 
bottom lands can be rented, and uplands can be bought at cheap rat 
La Porte and Fountain : a small quantity on fair terms. St. Josej 
yes, to a limited extent ; the best of the land, however, is in the hai 
of small farmers, and is not for sale or rent. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what proj. 
tion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the Jcind of bu 
ings, 

Crawford : from $4 to $8 per acre, one-third under cultivation ; g 
erally log and frame buildings. Scott: from $10 to $20; with g< 
tenant house, from 40 to 60 acres cleared, the rest in timber. Clarj 
from $20 to $200 ; buildings indifferent. Floyd : average, $15 : ft 
one-third to one-half improved. Harrison : $25 to $40 ; three-fifths 
four-fifths under cultivation ; moderately cheap buildings. Washi 
ton : $20 to $40 ; about one-half under cultivation 5 . nearljr all fenc* 
frame and brick houses. Monroe : within a range of 10 miles, from ) 
to $100 5 from one-half to three-fourths under cultivation j generally 
fenced ; the higher-priced have good two-story frame or brick buildin 
good fruit. Switzerland : river land, $100 to $120 5 hill and intei 
land $50 to $60 5 nearly all fenced ; about one-half under cultivate 
buildings moderately good. Bartholomew: average price, $35 5 t 
thirds under cultivation ; nearly all fenced ; wooden frame buildii 
Jennings: average, $20 5 about one-half under cultivation; four-fii 
under fence ; mostly wooden buildings. Jefferson : $20. Frank] 
$25 5 three-fourths under cultivation ; buildings, frame and brick. Rr 
from $60 to $90 5 two-thirds to three-fourths under cultivation, v 
comfortable farm buildings. Eipley : $10 to $50; one-fourth improv 
small frame and log buildings. Delaware: $30; one-half under ci 
vation; three-fourths fenced; buildings, wood and brick. Way 
from $30 upward ; three-fourths under cultivation ; all fenced ; g 
buildings, brick and frame. Johnson : average, $60 ; about three-fii 
under cultivation: nearly all under fence; good frame buildings. S! 
by : from $35 to $50 ; one-half under cultivation ; all fenced 5 heT^ 
log and frame buildings. Morgan : small upland farms from $10 to $ 
about one-half under cultivation ; two-thirds fenced ; buildings cheap 
comfortable. Hendricks : $75 to $150 ; one-half cultivated, balance 
grass ; all under fence ; small frame buildings. Greene : $25 to i 
Sullivan : from $25 to $100; from one-third to two-thirds under culti 
tion : all fenced ; good buildings. Parke : $10 to $60 ; one-half to t 
thirds under cultivation ; all fenced ; log and frame buildings. Yi 
from $20 to $200. Putnam : $40 to $70 ; nearly all fenced and under < 
tivatiou; buildings generally comfortable. Carroll : from $10 to $ 
about three-fifths under cultivation ; brick, frame, and concrete bu 
ings. Vermillion: $30; two-fifths to one-half cleared ; common tn 
buildings. Lake : from $20 to $50 ; mostly under cultivation. U 

"JYames of counties from YrMch returns have been reoeiyod. 
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ton : from $10 to $25 5 one-half under cultivation, and fenced : buildings 
tolerably fair. Pulaski : from $5 to $20 ; buildings and fences poor. 
La Porte : from $20 to $150, according to quality and location ; more 
than ODe-balf under cultivation ; buildings moderately good. Fountain : 
from $30 to $60: about one-half under cultivation, and fenced 5 build- 
ings ordinary. Boone: $20 to $30; one-lifth under cultivation; one- 
foorth fenced ; buildings ordinary. Montgomery : from $30 to $100 ; 
from one-half to two-thirds under cultivation ; nearly all fenced ; com- 
fortable buildings. Miami: from $30 to $75; one-half cleared and 
nnder fence, with good buildings. St. Joseph: near market towns, 
from $75 to $125 2 at a greater distance, from $20 to $50 ; one-half to 
two-thirds cleared, with tolerably good fences and buildings. Fulton : 
from $15 to $50 ; from one-fourth to three-fourtlis under cultivation and 
fenced; buildings moderately good. White: $15 to $40; nearly all 
improved, and under fence; comfortable buildings. Marshall: about 
$40; one-third under cultivation ; all fenced; buildings, good log and 
frame. De Kalb: average, $50; more than one-half under cultivation; 
reasonably good buildings. Steuben : average, $30 ; One-third under 
cultivation; good rail fences ; frame buildings. Elkhart: from $25 to 
$100, according to quality and location ; about one-third under cultiva- 
tion, and under fence ; frame buildings. La Grange : from $50 to $75 ; 
from one-fourth to three-fourths fenced, and under cultivation ; build- 
ings ordinary. Howard : from $10 to $40 ; from one-fourth to one-half 
under cultivation, and fenced ; log or small frame buildings. Blackford : 
from $15 to $35, with, generally, one-half under cultivation, and ordi- 
nary buildings. Wabash : from $30 to $40 ; near Wabash City, farms 
range from $50 to $75. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared^ 
(M how much J if any J is fenced f 

Perry : from $2 to $5 per acre. Crawford : from $3 to $6 ; in some 
localities from $5 to $7. Scott: from $15 to $30; one-half in a good 
state of cultivation. Clarke: from $10 to $20; generally about one-half 
nnder fence, with one-third cleared. Floyd : all partially improved ; 
one-half cleared, two-thirds fenced. Harrison : about $15 ; neither fenced 
nor cleared. Washington : $18 to $20 ; none cleared and none fenced. 
Monroe: none for sale. Switzerland: $35 to $50; nearly all fenced. 
Bartholomew: from $15 to $20; none cleared or fenced. Jennings: 
from $10 to $15; none cleared or fenced. Jeiierson: $10 to $15; half 
cleared and fenced. Franklin: the lands in this division are mostly 
improved. Eush : from $40 to $60 ; one-third cleared and fenced ; if the 
timber is good it is worth more. Eipley : $5 to $30 ; all timber. Dela- 
ware : $18 ; very little cleared and not much fenced. Wayne : no un- 
improved land. Johnson : average, $45 ; about two-fifths cleared, nearly 
all fenced. Shelby : but little for sale separate from improvements, 
which would rate from $30 to $45 per acre. Morgan : from $5 to $25 
for unimproved uplands ; bottom lands all improved. Hendricks : from 
125 to $150 ; mostly fenced ; timbered land is increasing in value since 
oar railroad was finished. Greene : wild land from $10 to $15. Sulli- 
vsm : from $20 to $30 ; one-third cleared ; all fenced. Parke : $10 to 
•20; wholly unimproved. Yigo : about $20, 10 miles from town. Put- 
nam: no unimproved land; about one-half of all the land is cleared. 
In the better portions of the county over one-half is cleared. Carroll : 
$25 ; about three-fifths cleared and fenced. There is an increasing de- 
mand for unimproved timber land. Vermillion: $15 to $20. Lake 
and Kewton : from $5 to $30 for unimproved land, prairie or timber. 
PolasM : $5 to $20. La Porte : there are three kinds of land ; marsh 
from $2 to $10^ dry oak land from $10 to $25, and heaTj UmX^^T^ssAtL^^SL 
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$30 to $100. Foantain : $8 to $15. Boone : $5 to $10 ; one-twentieth 
cleared and fenced. Montgomery: unimproved land sells for the same 
as the improved, the timber being valoable. Two-thirds of the land is 
cleared and fenced ; price from $30 to $100. Miami : from $10 to $15. 
St. Joseph : the unimproved land is mostly marshy or wet land capable of 
improvement by draining, and can be bought at from $3 to $10. FvH- 
ton : $10 to $30. White : $3 to $15 ; prairie and barrens ; none fenced. 
Marshall: $10 to $40; mostly timbered land; none fenced. De Kalb: 
$50 with or without improvements and fences. Steuben: $20. Elkhart: 
from $10 to $60. La Grange: low land from $10 to $35; none fenced 
nor cleared. Dry heavy timbered land very valuable, from $40 to $12^. 
Howard : $8 to $15 per acre ; none fenced. Blackford : from $10 to 
$25, according to the location of the land and the quality of the timber 
Wabash: $15 to $40. 

What i8 the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
wlmt share does the owner receive f Does tlie latter provide stocky imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Perry: owner gets two-fifths, furnishes nothing; one-half if he 
furnishes stock, &c. ; on poorer land, one-third. Crawford : from $1 to 
$o per acre ; on shares, owner gets one-third of the crop ; and if he 
furnishes stock, seed, and implements, one-half. Scott : one-third of crop 
to owner when tenant finds everything, and in some cases one-half. 
Clarke : shares, one-half the crop. Floyd : $3 to $7 per acre ; on shares, 
one-half. Harrison: owner receives one-third; and if he furnish 
stock, &c., then two-thirds. Washington : about $1 per acre for rent, 
or two-thirds the crop, nothing furnished. Monroe : owner furnishing 
everytbing, receives two-thirds of the crop. Switzerland : from $5 to 
$6 per acre ; on shares, owner receives one-half the crop ; renter pro- 
vides everything. Bartholomew : about $5 ; on shares, renter gives 
two-fifths of crop, and finds seed, implements, &c. Jennings : cash 
rent from $3 to $5; on shares, one-tliird or one-half, according as 
one or the other party furnishes teams, seeds, &c. Jefferson : one- 
third of the crop, tenant providing his own team, seeds, &c. Franklin : 
owner receives one-half, and tenant furnishes everything. Eush : from 
$3 50 to $5 50 ; on shares, owner furnishes land and half the seed, and 
gets one-half the crop when gathered. Eipley : on shares, tenant gets 
one-half, ^nd furnishes team, seeds, and implements. Delaware: 
owner receives two-fifths of product, and does not furnish stock, imple- 
ments, or seeds. Wayne: money rent from $4 to $6 i)er acre; on 
shares, one-half the crop in the bushel, renter providing stock, imple- 
ments, and seeds. Johnson : $4 to $6, on shares ; if owner provides 
one-half of the implements, stock, seeds, &c., he receives one-half the 
product. Shelby : $3 50 to $5, or one-third to one-half of the crop, the 
tenant furnishing his own team, stock, and seeds. Morgan : $4, or one- 
third of the crop if wheat, one-half if com, when tenant furnishes seeds, 
&c. Hendricks : about $5 per acre ; shares, as above. Greene : owner 
receives half without providing stock, implements, or seeds. Sullivan: 
from $3 to $5, or one-third, and nothing is furnished. Parke : owner 
receives one-third, furnishing nothing; or one-half, and fomisheA 
team, seeds. &c. vigo: the same. Putnam: owner receives one-half^ 
and furnishes nothing. Carroll: owner, one-third. Vermillion: $2 
to $3, or one-third of crop. Lake : $2 50, on shares ; owner one-third j 
and if he furnish, one-half. Newton : $2 to $4, or one-third of Grop. 
Pulaski : from $1 to $3, or one-third of product, providing nothing. 
La Porte: one-half the ^ain, wheat and oats in the sack^ com in the 
crib, the renter furnishing everything. Fountain : $4, or one-third of 
product ; if owner provides stock, implements and seeds, he receives 
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two-thirds. Boone : $3, or one-third of crop, fnrnisliing nothing. Mont- 

Smery : $5, or one-half the product, owner providing nothing. Miami : 
, or one-third the product. St. Joseph : one-third. Fulton : $4 for 
the improved portion of the farm, or from one-third to two-fifths of 
the crop when gathered. White, Marshall, and DeKalb : one-third of 
the crop, unless owner furnishes team, seeds, &c., when he receives 
one-half. Steuben : $2, or one-third the prop. Elkhart : $2 to $5. La 
Grange: £rom one-third to one-half of the crop; when the owner 
fonuahes implements and seeds he receives three-fifths in the bushel. 
Hoirard : $3, or one-third of the crop, the renter furnishing everytUng. 
Blackford: $2 for the improved part, or one-third of the product. 
Wabadi s one-third, owner furnishing nothing. 

What dbre the chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 
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Counties. 






White, Steuben. 

Montgomery.* 

Miami, Fulton. 

Fountain, Crawford, Monroe, Bush, Wa- 
bash, Delaware, Shelby, Vermillion, La 
Porte, Hendricks. 

SuUivan, MarshaU, Floyd, Perry, Vigo, Elk- 
hart, CarroU. 

Scott, Harrison, Switzerland, Jennings, Rip- 
ley, Morgan, Greene, Putnam, Pulaslo, 
Boone, St. Joseph, De Kalb, La GrangOt 
Howard, Johnson, Washington. 

Clarke, Wayne. 

Jefferson, Parke. 

Shelby, Parke. 

Delaware, Johnson, Lake, Fountain, CanolL 

Marshall, Hendricks. 

Greene, Newton, Wayne^ Washington. 

Vermillion, Scott, Hamson, Monroe, Mor- 
gan^ Vigo, Sullivan. 

Miami, Steuben, Howard. 

Crawford, Clarke, Floyd, Jennings, Jeffiar- 
son, Franklin, Bush, Bipley, Putnam, 
Pulaski, La Porte, Montgomery, St. Jo- 
seph, Whito, La Grange. 

Boone, De Kalb.. 

Elkhart, Wabash. 

Fountain, Lake. 

EUuTison, Delaware, Newton. 

Crawford, Washington, La Porto, La 
Grange, Perry. 

Scott, Clarke, Jefferson, Fn&nklin, Bipley, 
Fiitnam, Pulaski, Boone, Montgomery. 

Morgan, De Kalb. 

Monteomei^, Elkhart, Boone. 

Crawiord, La Grange. 

Switzerland, Bipley, Morgan, De Kalb. 

Scott, Clarke, Harrison, Delaware, La PortOb 

MarshaU, Putnam, Fulton. 

Johnson, Hendricks. 

Floyd, Shelby. 

White. 

Jennings, Bipley, Boone, Stouben. 

Montgomery. 

Jefferson. 

Switzerland. 
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What is the distance to a market town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Perry: this county has six towns on the river. Steamboats can land 
at nearly all farms until the river gets very low. Crawford : 18 miles 
of this county borders on the Ohio Eiver. Scott : two railroads running 
through the county : 'about 16 miles to a steamboat landing. Clarke: 
from 1 to 5 miles. Floyd : New Albany, which is the county ^eat, is at 
the head of navigation of the Lower Ohio, eight months or the year. 
Harrison : 20 miles. Washington : there is a railroad running through 
the center of the county, and another road surveyed. Monroe : railroad 
through the county centrally from north to south, with stations every 
six miles. Switzerland : the county borders on the Ohio Kiver for 36 
miles; landings at all places where required. Bartholomew: market 
convenient; nine railroad stations within the county. Jennings: there 
are fourteen railroad stations in the county, and market convenient. 
Jefferson : from 1 to 15 miles from Madison on the Ohio Kiver. Good 
markets all the year. Franklin: facilities for transportation good. 
Eush: two railroads run through the county town, and diagonally 
through the county. Eipley : 40 to ^0 miles from Cincinnati, Ohio ; two 
railroads through the county. Delaware : Muncie is a railroad town. 
Wayne: 5 miles the utmost in any part of the county. A new railroad 
north opens a country with cheap land and plenty of timber. Johnson : 
two raibroads pass through the county. Shelby : this county has about 
%Q miles of railroad, 16 stations ; and 6 miles is the greatest distance 
from a station at any point. Morgan : two railroads ; 30 miles to In- 
dianapolis. Hendricks : about 20 miles to a market town, 5 miles to a 
railroad station. Greene : Worthington is the center of a great agri- 
eultural country. Sullivan: railroad through the county; steamboat 
landings on the western boundary. Parke : Wabash Kiver on the west_ 
railroad from Eockville to Terre Haute. Putnam : three railroads anc 
a fine market. Carroll: Delphi is a market town and seat of ju» 
tice. Vermillion : 5 or 6 miles to market. Lake : five railroads in th^ 
county ; greatest distance to market 14 miles. Newton : from 2 to 2£ 
miles to railroad stations. Pulaski: two railroads pass through the 
county. La Porte : there are six market towns in the county, six rail- 
roads and ten stations, and one harbor on Lake Michigan, at Michigan 
City. Fountain: this county has six railroad stations, two market 
towns, one steamboat landing, and a canal. Boone : on the Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and Lafayette Eailroad. Montgomery : there are two good 
market towns and seven railroad stations in the district ; no steamboat 
landing. Miami: not exceeding 10 miles from any point within the 
eounty. St. Joseph : two railroads and several towns along the same 
fiirnish convenient market facilities. Fulton : the county seat of this 
county is a railroad town and market town. White : two railroads and 
ten stations. Marshall : average distance 7 miles. De Kalb : this is a 
railroad town. Steuben: the same. Elkhart: two railroads and six 
stations. La Grange : from 5 to 12 miles ; railroad through center of 
county; three stations. Howard: two railroads and good markets. 
Blackford: a railroad station and market here. Wabash: markets are 
good : we have both railroad and canal. 

What is the general quality of land and the hind of timber f 

Perry : the land is very hiUy, except river bottoms, and varies in 
quality, ranging from $2 to $100 per acre ; timber — ^poplar, beech, hick- 
ory, oak, cedar, elm, gum, maple, and walnut. Crawford: bottom land 
very good ; uplands moderately good ; all kinds of timber. Scott : land 
here will hardly average with the rest of the State ; almost all kinds 
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of timber — oak, poplar, maple, hickory, beech, gum, &c. Clarke : river 
land No. 1, oak land Ko. 2, and beech flats third rate. Timber — beech, 
oak, poplar, walnut, sugar-maple, gum, and sycamore. Floyd: clay 
soil upland j river bottom, rich alluvial ; beech, oak, hickory, walnut, 
and poplar. Harrison : limestone ; the timber is poplar, oak, beech, 
maple, walnut, hickory, &c. Washington: quality fair; oak, poplar, 
beech, walnut, &c. Monroe : undulating blue-grass land, with an abund- 
ance of the best quality of limestone ; timber — black walnut, poplar, 
ash, sugar-maple, beech, oak, hickory, &c. Switzerland : black alluvial 
soil on and near the river; interior, flat clay; beech, inaple, poplar, 
wataut, oak, ash, elm. Bartholomew : sandy loam and some clay ; 
beech, hickory, oak, &c. Jennings : near the streams the face of the 
country is hilly and broken and moderately fertile, except in the beech 
flats, at the head of the streams, where it is only fit for grass ; timber — 
oak, poplar, beech, hickory, and sweet gum. Jefferson : clay land, with 
beech, oak, poplar, hickory, ash, walnut, &c. Franklin : fair; timber — 
poplar, oak, walnut, maple, and beech. Eush : • land very rich and pro- 
ductive, with but little waste; timber — walnut, poplar, oak, ash, and 
beech. Eipley : clay soil, rather thin ; all kinds of timber — oak, poplar, 
walnut, hickory, beech, gum, and maple. Delaware : the land, aft^r 
being underdrained, is good ; oak, walnut, beech, maple, hickory, ash, 
poplar, &c., plenty and good, Wayne : good soil, clay loam ; beech, 
maple, oak, walnut, and hickory. Johnson: rolling land subject to 
thorough drainage; black loam; burr and white oak, sugar-maple, 
black walnut, i)oplar, beech, hickory, &c. Shelby : land good ; timber — 
white burr and red oak, poplar, walnut, gray blue and swamp ash, 
sugar-maple, hickory, elm, sycamore, &c. Morgan : bottom lands very 
fertile; uplands medium in quality, but good for grass and excellent for 
frnit; oak, ash, walnut, sugar-maple, beech, poplar, sycamore, and elm 
predominate, and are. good, cheap, and very abundant. Hendricks: 
good land ; walnut, hickory, beech, ash, oak, maple, poplar, &c. 
Greene : land is a good average ; oak, poplar, walnut, &c. Sullivan : 
dark loam and clay ; beeoh, oak, maple, and black scrub-oak. Parke : 
three-fii'ths good level upland, one-fifth hills, and one-fifth first-rate 
hottom. Vigo : black loam with sand intermixed, and heavy clay ; oak, 
hickory, poplar, black walnut, beech, and hard maple. Putnam : good, 
especially for grass ; timber of almost every kind common to this lati- 
tude—poplar, walnut, maple, beech, hickory, oak, ash, linden^ buckeye. 
Carroll : clay soil ; oak, walnut, maple, and beech. Termillion : black 
loam and clay ; sandy loam with gravel subsoU. Lake : land is rich 
prairie, clay subsoil; timber — oak and hickory, mostly in the groves; 
some heavy timber. Kewton : deep, rich prairie loam and oak open- 
ings, being very sandy. Pulaski : rich prairie lands with timber con- 
venient ; timber land sandy and poor. La Porte : about one-quarter 
sandy barrens ; one-quarter marsh, and the remainder fine prairie and 
rich timber land ; oak, poplar, walnut, beech, maple, pine, and bass- 
wood. Fountain: good; walnut, maple, beech, oak. Boone: good; 
walnut, maple, beech, oak. Montgomery : soil good, mostly deep loam; 
walnut, sugar-maple, oak, beech, poplar, hickory, ash, elm, cherry, &c. 
Miami: land generally of good quality; white oak and walnut. St. 
Joseph : there are four different kinds of land ; heavy timber land, oak 
openings, dry prairie, and wet prairie^ or marsh. The heavy timber 
consists of beech, maple, black and white walnut, whitewood, oak, elm, 
basswood, &c. ; on the barrens, white, black and burr oak, and hickory. 
Fulton : every variety of quality from highest to lowest grade ; timber — 
oak, aah, maple, beech, elm, hickory, poplar, walnut, &g* Wbitfti\ fesci. 
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first quality to third rate; oak, timber. Marshall: good sandy soil; 
beech, maple, oak, and black walnut. De Kalb : mixture of sand, loam, 
and clay ; beech, maple, oak, walnut, elm, poplar, ash, and hickory. 
Steuben: good: oak, beech, maple, whitewood. Elkhart: timbereid 
land ; oak, maple, ash, hickory, beech, and walnut. La Grange : land 
is good; timber — whitewood, soft maple, oak, and walnut; good timber 
getting scarce in some localities. Howard : black soil ; poplar, black 
walnut, sugar-maple, beech, and hickory. Blackford: oak, hickory, 
walnut, ash, elm, and sugar-maple. Wabash : the land is fertile ; oak, 
ash, poplar, walnut. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand? 

Perry : good mechanics can get ready employment. Crawford : agri- 
cultural. Scott: all kinds. Clarke: farm laborers and mechaims. 
Floyd: farm and mechanical labor, Harrison, Washington : all kinds, 
at good wages. Switzerland, Eipley, Delaware, Morgan, Hendricks, 
Greene, Carroll, Montgomery, Miami, White, DeKalb, and Elkhart: 
farm labor, principally. Monroe : supply and demand about equaL 
Bartholomew: farmers and all kinds of mechanics. Jennings: farmers, 
stone-quarrymen, and all kinds of mechanical labor. Jefierson, Snlli- 
Tan, Kewtou: all kinds. Franklin: farm and mechanicaL Bush: 
every kind, bi^t iBspeciaUy farm labor. Wayne : all kinds, espec^Jly 
skilled. Johnson : all kinds. Shelby : no special demand at present. 
Parke: almost all kinds;. great coal fields. Yigo: coal-mining and 
railroad-building. Carroll: farm labor. Putnam: good farm hands 
can almost always find employment at good wages. Vermillion : farm 
labor and mechanical. Lake: farm hands, carpenters, and cheese- 
makers. Pulaski : farm, ditching, and dairymen. Fountain : commoa 
labor. Boone : farm and mechanical. St. Joseph: farm labor for men. 
smd domestic labor for women; also quite a demand for mechanics and. 
other laborers in our factories. Fulton : ordinary farm hands and com- 
mon laborers. Marshall : men to clear land, put up saw-mills, and get 
out lumber, for which there is ready sale. Steuben : farm and ordinary. 
La Grange : not very much demand for laborers at present, except rail- 
road hands. Howard: pretty well supplied. Blackford: larmers, day 
laborers, and carpenters. 

What mills or factories^ if anyy are in operation^ or in progress j regv^r- 
ing skilled lobar f 

Perry: cotton-mills employing 300 or 400 hands; furniture, ehair, 

Joolen, wagon, bellows 9nd other factories ; 5 coal mines employing 
om 200 to 500 hands ; quarries, when in operation employing 100 to 
150 hands. Crawford: saw-miUs and salt-works. Scott: saw-nuHs, 
flour-mills, woolen-mills, sash and door factory, &c. Clarke : 10 floor- 
mills, 9 saw-mills, 2 ship-yards, 2 car and loccanotive manufactories, em- 
ploying about 500 hands ; woolen-mills, founderies, &c. Floyd : 27 flour- 
mills, 2 iron-rolling mills, 5 planing-mills, 2 glass factories, nail-works, 
woolen-mill, 9 saw-mills, 1 railroad-iron mill, axe and edge-tool works, 6 
extensive founderies, machine- works, &c., &c. ; capital employed, about 
$1,000^000. Harrison: none. Washington: woolen factories, floor and 
saw mills. Monroe: woolen-mills, planing-mills, founderies, &c. Switz- 
erland : none of any consequence. Bartholomew : hydraulic woolen- 
mills, some 6 or 7 flour-mills, sash and blind factories, &c. Jennings: 
25 saw and grist mills, 9 flour-mills, 3 woolen factories, and 2 furniture 
fiactories. Jefferson: all that are required in an old-settled coontcy. 
Franklin: pai)er, flour, and woolen mills. Eush: 12 flour-milLs, 3 
planing-mills, 3 wooten feictories, carriage factories, &c. Bipley : none. 
Delaware: no extensive factories in operation or in progress. Wayne: 
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woolen stories, machine-shops, founderies, paper-mills, saw-mills, flonr- 
mills, &c. Johnson: 14 flour-mills, 15 saw-mills, 3 planing-mills, 3 
woolen factories, 2 founderies, &c. Shelby : flour-mills, saw-mills, woolen 
factory, planing-mills. Morgan : there are many saw-mills and flour- 
mills, and a few woolen-mills, and one planing-mill ; founderies and fac- 
tories badly needed. Hendricks : 2 grist-mills, 2 sawmills, 1 woolen fac- 
tory. Greene: 4 saw-mills and 2 grist-mills. Parke: 21 flour-mills, 70 
saw-mills, 3 woolen factories, and about 100 other mechanical shops and 
manufactories. Yigo : woolen factories, founderies, blast furnaces, roll- 
ing-mills, planing-mills, &c. Putnam : iron and nail factory, pump fac- 
tory, woolen-mills, planing-mills, and many smaller manufactories, but 
they are generally supplied with hands. Carroll : grist-mills, saw-mills, 
and paper-mills. Vermillion: 2 woolen-mills. Lake: several grist-mills. 
1 woolen-mill, sash and blind factories, planing-mills, &c. Kewton : i 
water and 2 steam grist-mills, 3 steam saw-mills. Pulaski : a good mill 
very much needed in the western part of the county 5 factories also needed. 
La Porte : woolen-mills, furniture and car factories, machine-shops, &c. 
Fountain : none. Boone : grist and saw mills, woolen and stave fac- 
tories. Montgomery : 4 woolen factories, cabinet, sash and blind, and 
stave factories, foundery and machine shop, 12 flour-mills. St. Joseph : 
10 flour-mills, 30 sawmills, 3 woolen factories, 2 founderies, 3 extensive 
wagon factories, 4 smaller wagon factories, 4 extensive agricultural im- 
plement factories, 12 furniture factories, 1 extensive sewing-machine 
f^^tory, 1 paper-mill, tannery, &c., &c. Fulton : grist-mills, saw-mills, 
woolen factories, planing-mill. White: 3 large woolen factories, 2 large 
flour-mills, and 3 saw-mills on Tippecanoe Eiver 5 a new dam with 10 
feet fall just completed. Marshall : there are about 45 steam and water- 
power mills in this county, and twice that number can find ready sale 
for their products. De Kalb : grist-mills and saw-mills, and stave fac- 
tories. Steuben : flour and saw mills. Elkhart : we have but few man- 
ufactories 5 10 grist-mills, 4 woolen-mills, &c., &c. La Grange : none 
in this county, except woolen and carriage factories. Howard : woolen 
factory, machine-shop. Blackford : a hub and spoke factory, employing 
150 hands. Wabash : 2 woolen-mills, 2 founderies, 4 planing-mills, 6 
furniture factories, 12 wagon and carriage shops, 14 flour-mills, &c. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or oilier pvblio works inprogress^ 
requiring common labor f If so^ how far distant f 

Scott : a railroad running through the eastern part of the county has 
just been completed. Clarke: there are three railroads through the 
county now completed 5 71 miles of road. Floyd: one to be built forth- 
with. Harrison : one railroad. Jefferson : one, 15 miles distant. Bush : 
two commenced running. Delaware : Muncie is the present terminus of 
a railroad. Wayne : many hands are employed in this county in the 
summer. Morgan : gravel roads are progressing, on which laborers are 
needed. Hendricks : one rjiilroad in course of construction one-fourth 
of a mile from town. Greene : one to be built this summer. Sullivan : 
railroads are constructing within 40 miles, where men can find employ- 
ment. Parke: yes; 64 miles. Vigo: ye^; within one mile of Terre 
Haute. Putnam: one railroad touching city limits completed, and 
doing an immense business. Carroll: none in process of construction 
yet; one soon to be built. Vermillion: one from Terre Haute to Chi- 
cago. Lake : Danville and Chicago railroad. Kewton : one through the 
adjoining county. Pulaski: two railroads completed, and one to be 
bmlt this year. Fountain : a railroad in process of construction through 
the county. Boone : yes ; within 15 miles. Montgomery : one railroad 
in course of construction. St. Joseph: one railroad in progress. White: 
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two built, one in progress. De Kalb: one railroad crosses the county 
north and south. Steuben : yes. La Grange : one railroad running across 
the county ; laborers wanted in this and adjoining counties. Howard: 
some turnpikes in this county. Blackford and Wabash : one railroad 
in process of construction. 

If many foreign-horn worlcmen are employed in your district, please give 
the preponderating nationality f 

Jennings : Irish and Germans about equal in number. Parke : not 
many employed ; Irish seem to predominate. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality ana 
well watered, yet unoccupied? 

Perry : plenty of land of poor quality, and well watered, that can 
readily be obtained at very low figures, $1 50 to $2 per acre. Tell City, 
in this countyi was settled about twelve years ago by Swiss emigrant, 
and is fostered by the Swiss Colonization Society. It has now a popu- 
lation of 3,000 or more, is a manufacturing' town, and will undoubtedly 
in five years double its population. Crawford: there are lands yet 
unoccupied, well watered and well timbered, suitable for small farmers. 
Scott : but little land vacant ; the supply of labor is ample. Clarke: the 
best water-power on the Ohio Eiyer for factories of all kinds. This 
county has a river front of 40 miles, with good steamboat landings 
almost the entire distance j quite a surplus of good farming land in all 

Sarts of the county. Floyd : the advantage of rich land, which can be 
ought cheap ; two railroads now terminate in this county ; another 
will be completed in June ; one will be commenced in April. Harrison : 
none. Rush, Elkhart: the same. Washington: good climate, good 
markets, good society. Monroe : no land of good quality unoccupied ; 
no particular advantages can be ofiered to laborers, mechanics, or 
farmers. Switzerland : an excellent agricultural county, healthy, weU 
settled, with churches and school-houses in every neighborhood ; plenty 
of land can be purchased. Bartholomew : a large amount of choice 
land, very productive, excellent water, and a healthy climate, conve- 
nient to railroads and market. Jennings: three railroads running- 
through the county, that necessarily require many men to keep them in 
repair ; a large amount of land unoccupied, but not very productive. 
It is well watered however, and the climate is healthy, and market con- 
venient for all kinds of products. Jefferson : no Government land here, 
but land is cheap. Franklin: not much land unoccupied; no special 
advantages. Rush : high wages, plenty of work, sure pay, and good 
living. Ripley, Boone, and Steuben : land unoccupied. Delaware: land 
unoccupied, but no great advantages. Wayne : the city of Richmond 
employs from five to ten thousand skilled mechanics during the whole 
year; the proprietors, with scarcely an exception, having grown up 
with the city, are solid business men, and financially sound. The 
products of our manufactories are sent all through the West, and are 
deep down into the South. For gardeners and small fruit-growers, this 
vicinity is unsurpassed; fertile soil, healthy climate, and convenient 
market, having railroad communication in all directions. Johnson: 
nearly all the land in the county is occupied. The demand for all kinds 
of labor is active and pressing. Shelby : good inducements for indus- 
trious and skillful farmers. We need capital also for the erection of 
mills and factoiues. Morgan : our cheap unimproved hill lands are well 
adapted to grass and unsurpassed for fruits ; peaches, apples, pears, 
&c., seldom failing to yield abundantly, and for such fruits, whether 
green, canned, or dried, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Chicago offer 
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excellent markets. Hendricks: good prices for all kinds of unskilled 
laborj mechanical labor is also in demand. Greene: the quality of the 
soil is good ; plenty of water and good timber ; coal, iron, and pattern 
clay in abundance, and of good quality. Sullivan : plenty of good 
farming lands unoccupied, where people may find good homes. Parke : 
very Uttle land unoccupied, and none unowned. If our contemplated 
railroads shall be built, coal-mining and iron- works will follow next in 
order. Vigo : very little land unoccupied. Putnam : farm hands during 
the spring and summer can find employment at fair wages, say from 
$25 to $30 per month and boarded. Carroll : quite an amount of unoc- 
cupied timber land owned by speculators. Vermillion, Elkhart:. no 
land unoccupied. Lake, Boone, and Steuben : considerable land unoccu- 
pied. Howard : some. Newton : laborers can get good wages for two- 
thirds of the year. The land is rich and can be purchased at a reason- 
able rate. Pulaski: cheap farms and easy payments; a good grazing 
country. La Porte: no land unoccupied; that which is unimproved is 
reserved for either timber or pasture. Fountain : plenty of employment 
for laborers ; small farmers can obtain lands on reasonable terms. 
Montgomery : mechanics of almost every sort command work readily at 
Mv prices ; small farmers are in demand ; the soil is excellent ; markets 
good and convenient, country healthy. Miami: considerable land of 
good quality, well watered, still unoccupied, which can be obtained on 
reasonable terms. St. Joseph : the two towns of South Bend and Mish- 
ewaka are thriving manufacturing towns, already employing a large 
number of persons, and as their operations enlarge will require many 
more. Considerable attention is given to the cultivation of small fruits, 
&c., and there is a good opening for a much larger business. The local 
towns afford a good market for these products, and all surplus articles 
can readily be sent to Chicago for market. The lands of the county are 
well watered ; good opportunities to purchase small farms. Fulton : 
much land of good quality, and more of inferior quality yet unoccupied. 
White: farmers with large or small capital are much needed. There 
are at least 10,000 acres unoccupied, cheaper and nearer market than 
any east of Mississippi Eiver ; the best water-power in Northern 
hidiana for sale within one mile of county seat. Marshall : as good 
land as any in the State, well watered and well timbered, yet unoccu- 
pied. Wood sells readily for $3 per cord, and manufactured into lumber 
sellg for $16 to $17 per thousand, green, and $26 for seasoned ; and 
after the timber is off the purchaser has the land clear for farming 
purposes. De Kalb : land principally occupied. La Grange : there are 
a few small farms, also a few large ones to rent. The land is well 
watered and of the best quality. Blackford: there is yet a large 
qnantity of land unimproved, which can be purchased on easy terms. 
The land is of good quality and well watered, and not hilly. Wabash : 
very little land unoccupied. Shelby : prices of produce : eggs, 25 cents ; 
butter, 35 cents; sweet potatoes, $125 to $160; cheese, 20 cents; 
sugar, 12J to 18 ; sorghum molasses, 60 cents per gallon ; chickens, $3 
per dozen ; turkeys, 75 cents to $1 each. 
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What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound a/nd in good conditi 
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per pair. 
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100 

150 

125 

120 to 150 

70 to 170 

125 

125 

90 

100 to 150 

100 to 150 

100 to 200 

100 to 125 

125 

100 

100 

100 to 200 

75 to 150 

60 to 100 

150 to 200 



$129 02 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$25 to 40 

30 

25 to 50 

40 to 60 

35 to 75 

40 

30 to 60 

40 to 75 

50 to 60 

20 to 50 

25 to 60 

35 to 50 

30 to 50 

50 

40 

35 

50 

40 to 60 

35 to 60 

50 

40 to 80 

30 to 60 

35 to 50 

50 

40 

40 to 80 

45 

40 

50 to 75 

40 

40 

30 to 50 

30 to 75 

40 

40 

30 

25 to 50 

25 to 45 

30 to 50 

35 to 50 

45 

30 

35 

50 

40 to 50 

25tc<50 

35 to 50 



$43 66 



Sheep, 
each. 



2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



il^to2 

Uto2^ 

Uto2 

1 to5 

3 

2 

1 to5 
Uto2^ 

3 
2 
to3 
to2 
to2 
to3 
to3 
toli 

2 to3 
Uto3 

2 to4 
U 

1 toH 
3 
2 
5 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 to3 
75c. to 2 

3 

li 
3 
75o. to U 
1 to2i 
1 to 2 
Uto2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 to2 
1 to 2 



2ito 



$2 09 



Ho» 
poima, 
weis 



51 



7t< 



7i 



8ti 

8t4 



6t< 
*$5 



8t< 



8 



7 
6 

*|S 
7 



6 



Each. 



ILLINOIS. 



Area, 35,459,200 acres. Population in 1870, 2,538,408. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small fa 
on favorable terms? 

* Winnebago, Lake, Mc Henry, Whitesides, Jo. Daviess, Lee : all ana 
affirmatively. Ogle : very little land for rent at any price. Stephens 
Rock Island, Stark, Henry, Kendall, Du Page, Will, Iroquois, Ed| 
Coles, Woodford, Livingston, Christian, Morgan, Scott, Fayette, Mai 
and Clay, Clark, Washington, Madison, Clinton, Randolph, Edwai 
White, Massac, and Johnson : it can. Putnam, Tazewell, Fulton, Jen 
Greene, and St. Clair : no. Bureau : lands are high ; renting from 
to $5 per acre. Grundy : almost all unimproved land is controlled 
speculators. La Salle : not on easy terms. Cass : land can be purchag 
but farms for rent are scarce. Monroe : not at present ; land is ch 

* Names of counties from which returns have been received. 
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and owners are waiting for better times. Gallatin : few small farms ; 
land is plenty. Kane : plenty of farms for sale on favorable terms, bnt 
few for rent. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farm^ f State what propor- 
tm has been wider cultivation^ how muchy if any^ is fenced^ and the hind 
of \mildings9 

Kane : farms of 100 to 160 acresL with good buildings, are worth $50 
per acre 5 larger farms from $30 to $40 ; well fenced. Winnebago : from 
t45to$55; four-fifths prairie land; has been under cultivation, and 
all fenced ; the other one-fifth is timbered, and is about one-half fenced ; 
buildings moderately good. Lake: from $30 to $50 ; all under cultiva- 
tion, and all fenced 5 buildings of wood, and very good. McHenry : 
from $10 to $75 ; nearly the whole of the land is fenced, and from 20 to 
100 acres of each farm is under cultivation ; fences and buildings good. 
Whitesides : a farm of 80 acres, the whole inclosed with board fence, 
one-half under cultivation, and buildings worth $1,000, would bring $35 
per acre. Jo. Daviess : $40 per acre ; all fenced ; one-half under culti- 
vation 5 buildings small and common. Lee : average, $35 ; small one- 
and-a-half story houses ; three-fourths improved ; all fenced. Ogle : 
♦30 to $40. Stephenson : $30 to $100 5 general average, from $50 to 
♦60. Eock Island : about $20 ; all under cultivation, and all fenced, 
with moderately good buildings. Stark: from $50 to $60; all fenced; 
good buildings. Peoria: from $40 to $75; all under cultivation, and 
aU fenced ; buildings good. Putnam : the same. Bureau : from $30 to 
♦50 ; three-fourths of all the land is fenced and under cultivation ; build- 
ings as yet of medium quality. Henry : from $40 to $60 ; fenced, and 
with fair buildings. Kendall; about $50; one-half to two-thirds under 
cnltivation, and fenced; good frame buildings, generally. DuPage: 
small farms of from 40 to 60 acres, all fenced, with small- frame build- 
ings, 25 miles west of Chicago, are worth from $60 to $65 per acre. 
Grundy : improved farms of 80 acres, $40 per acre, all under cultiva- 
tion, and fenced ; buildings of medium quality. Will : from $40 to $60 ; 
all fenced ; ordinary buildings. La Salle : from $45 to $60 ; all fenced ; 
comfortable wooden buildings. Iroquois : from $15 to $40 ; plain frame 
bnildings. Edgar: from $40 to $50. Coles: from $10 to $60, accord- 
tag to location and improvements. Woodford: $40; all under cultiva- 
tion and fenced, with ordinary buildings. Livingston : $30 to $50 for 
small farms that are under cultivation; small frame buildings; fencing 
almost entirely of boards, or Osage hedges. Tazewell : average, $40. 
McLean ; from $60 to $75 ; generally well improved, and all fenced. 
Fnlton : from $30 to $75 ; nearly all the valuable lands are under culti- 
vation ; buildings frame or brick. Cass ; uplands from $35 to $50 ; the 
rich bottom lands from $75 to $100 ; mostly fenced. Christian : $35 to 
$40; all fenced; chiefly under cultivation; very ordinary buildings. 
Morgan : from $60 to $85 ; four-fifths under cultivation, and nine-tenths 
nnder fence; good wooden buildings. Scott: from $50 to $100; two- 
thirds under cultivation; ordinary buildings. Jersey: from $30 to 
•80; all under cultivation; ordinary buildings. Greene: from $40 to 
$90; all fenced; nearly all cultivated ; frame buildings. Fayette: from 
$10 to $25 ; one-half cultivated ; buildings good. Marion and Clay : 
from $7 to $50, depending upon distance from railroad station ; about 
two-thirds under cultivation ; wooden buildings. Clark : average, $25 ; 
all fenced ; frame buildings. Washington : $15 to $30 ; three-fourths 
under cultivation, and fenced ; buildings block and frame houses. Mad 
ison : from $25 to $125, depending upon locality and the kind of im- 
provements. St. Clair : no small farms. Clinton : from $10 to $30 ^ 
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two-thirds under cultivation; ordinary buildings. Monroe: from $10 
to $50 5 mostly log or frame buildings. Kandolpli : from $20 to $40 ; 
two-thirds under cultivation. Gallatin : lands along the river from $15 
to $40; away from the river, from $6 to $10; buildings indifferent. 
Edwards: from $15 to $35. White: from $10 to $15 per acre for or- 
dinary ; from $15 to $35 and $40 for well-improved farms with good 
buildings. Massac : from $5 to $15 ; from one-third to one-half under 
cultivation ; frame buildings. Johnson: from $5 to $10; 15 to 30 acres 
cleared ; log buildings. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared^ 
and Jww muchy if any, is fenced f 

Kane : not much unimproved land in this division ; price from $30 to 
$40 per acre. Winnebago : about $30 ; two-thirds timbered land, and 
one-third prairie ; one-half fenced. Lake : no unimproved land in this 
county. McHenry : but little unimproved land in this county, and that 
is low and only fit for pasture ; the timbered land is owned by farmers, 
and mostly fenced in for pasturage. Whitesides : prairie land without 
fence is worth $15. Jo. Daviess : prairie land, unfenced, $25 ; open 
land, or barrens, with young timber, $10 to $20. Lee : from $10 to $20 
for prairie, without fence. Ogle : comparatively no unimproved farming 
land in this division. Stephenson : no unimproved land here except 
timber land, which is owned in small parcels for the use of prairie 
farms. Rock Island: wild land, neither fenced nor cleared, $10. 
Stark : no unimproved land. Peoria, Coles, Jersey' , Greene, and St. Clair : 
none. Henry, Will, and Fulton : very little unimproved ; from $10 to $20, 
Putnam: the same. Bureau: $20 to $30; mostly prairie. Kendall: 
$30 to $35 ; nearly all cleared, and without fence. Du Page : unim- 
proved land, if fenced, is worth from $40 to $50 per acre ; all prairie. 
Grundy : prairie from $15 to $25 ; not much unimproved in this county- 
Iroquois : from $5 to $20, according to proximity to depot ; all prairie 
land. Edgar : $20 to $30. Woodford : from $15 to $20 ; prairie ; no 
fence. Livingston : $20 to $25 ; prairie land ; not fenced. Tazewell ; 
from $5 to $40 ; none fenced. McLean: $15 to $20. Fulton : very lit- 
tle unimproved, but what there is is valuable for timber, and pas- 
turage. Christian : from $15 to $20 ; no prairie ; timber land, $26. 
Morgan: $30 to $40. Scott: river bottom land, subject to inundation, 
can be bought for from $5 to $10 ; other land, from $10 to $50. Fayette : 
from $10 to $20. Marion and Clay: from $5 to $20. Clark: $15 to 
$20. Washington : $5 to $30, according to quality ; neither cleared 
nor fenced. Madison : first-class unimproved prairie land will bring 
from $50 to $60 ; timber land ranges from $20 to $50, according to 
locality and quality ; coal lands are worth from $75 to $125. Clinton : 
land mostly prairie ; from $5 to $20. Monroe : $5 to $40. Eandolph : 
$10 to $15. Gallatin : two-thirds of the land in this county is unim- 
proved. Edwards: $5 to $15; no fence. White: the same. Massac: from 
$4 to $10. Johnson : from $2 to $5. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms? If rented on shares, 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
mentSj or seeds f 

Kane : from $3 to $5 per acre ; owner receives one-half and provides 
half the stock, all the implements, and one-half the seeds ; the renter 
furnishing his own team. Winnebago : from $4 to $5 per acre ; owner 
gets one-third of the crop, and lessee provides stock, implements, and 
seeds. Lake : owner receives one-half and provides only seeds ; stock 
and implements are famished jointly. McHenry : the same. White- 
sides : owner receives one- third and provides nothing. Joe Daviess, Lee, 
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Ogle, Stephenson and Eock Island : owner receives one-third and fur- 
nishes nothing, or one-half and furnishes everything. Stark : tenant finds 
aD, and gives two-fifths for the use of the land. Peoria : $3 to $5 ; on 
shares, owner receives one-third and furnishes nothing. Putnam : $45 
on shares same as above. Bureau : $3 to $5, or from one-third to one- 
half of all crops to owner, renter furnishing all. Henry : $4 to $5, or 
one-third of crop. Kendall: $3 to $4; on shares, one-third, tenant 
finding seeds, tools and team 5 one-half if owner finds seeds and 
implements, the tenant furnishing his own team. Du Page : the same. 
Grundy : owner receives two-thirds and provides stock, implements, &c., 
or one-third and provides nothing. Will : from $5 to $10 ; owner one- 
third. Iroquois : from $2 to $3, or one-third of Crop, and provides 
nothing. Edgar: $3 to $4, or two-fifths of crop. Coles: from $2 to 
♦5, on shares ; owner receives one-third unless he furnish team, imple- 
ments, and seeds, in which case he receives one-half. Woodford : from 
$3 to $4 per acre, or from one-third to two-fifths of the product, without 
providing anything. Livingston : from $3 to $5, according to distance 
from railroad station ; shares, same as above. Tazewell : $3 50 to $4 ; 
shares, same as above. McLean : one-third and one-half, according as 
one or the other furnishes teams, &c. Fulton : $3 to $5 ; shares, same 
as above. Cass : two-fifths to owner when renting on shares. Chris- 
tian: $3 50; on shares, owner receives one-third. Morgan $5, or 
two-fifths of products. Scott : $5, or one-third of products ; owner 
famishing nothing. Jersey : from $4 to $G ; shares, as above, viz : two- 
thfrds. Greene : about $6 ; owner from one- third to two-fifths. Fayette : 
from $2 to $3, or one-third of products. Marion and Clay : from $2 to 
U'j shares one-third, or if owner provides stock, &c., one-half. Clark: 
crop rents ; landlord furnishing nothing, one-third ; and furnishing seed, 
implements, stock, &c., one-half; cash rent, $2 50 to $3. Washington: 
one-third of the produce. Madison : $5, or one-third of the crop ; the 
owner does not furnish stock, implements, or seeds. Clinton : $3, or one- 
third the product : the renter furnishes team and seeds. Monroe : from 
$3 to $10 5 on snares one-half when stock, &c., is furnished by the 
owner; otherwise, one-third. Eandolph: $3, or one-third of the crop. 
St. Clair, Gallatin : from $2 50 to $3 50, or ten bushels of corn per acre : 
if on shares, one-third. Johnson : $2 ; shares, as above. Edwards and 
White: cash rent, $3 ; shares, as above. 

What are tJw chief artieles ofproducUonj and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Price 


), 


Counties. 


Wheat.-. 


.*.per bushel.. 


$0 60 to $0 80 


Putnam, McHenry. 


Do..... 


do 


60 to 


90 


Stephenson. 


Do 


do 


60 to 


1 20 


St. Clair, Jersey, Coles, Madison. 


Do.... 


do 




80 


Marshall, Kendall, White. 


Do..... 


do 




85 


Whitesides, Randolph, Edwards. 


Do.... 


do 


75 to 


1 10 


Marion, Clay, Monroe. 


Do.... 


do 




90 


Jo Daviess, Stark, Edgar, Greene. 


Do.... 


do 




1 00 


Scott, Morgan, Lee, Clark, GaUatin, John* 


Do.... 


do 




95 


son. 
Rock Island, Cass. 


Do.... 


do 


90 to 


1 00 


Winnebago, Fulton. 


Com 


do 




25 


Johnson, Whitesides. 


Do.... 


do 




30 


Jersey, Coles, McLean, Scott, Clark, Gal- 
latin. 


Do.... 


do 




35 


Rock Island, Morgan, Groene, Madison. 


Do 


do 


30 to 


40 


Marion, Clay. 



60 
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Articles of production. 


Price 


. 


Comities. 


Com 


.per bushel.. 


\ 


(0 40 


Kane, Jo Daviess, Cass. 


Do 


do 


$0 40 to 


55 


Stephenson, Monroe. 


Do 


do — ... 




50 


McHenry, Putnam, Stark, Bureau, Edsar. 


Do 


do 




55 


St. Clair, White. 


Do 


do 




60 


Lee, Peoria, Randolph, Edwards, Winne- 


Do 


.... do...... 




65 


bago. 
Marshall, Grundy. 


Do 


do 




75 


Kendall, DuPage. 


Oats 


.... do 




25 


Marshall, Whitesides. 


Do 


.... do 




30 


Clark, Johnson. 


Do 


..... do 




35 


Kane, Lee, Stephenson, Putnam, Buiean, 
Coles, McLean, Ureene, White. 


Do 


....do 




40 


Jo Daviess, Stark, Du Page, Edgar, Soott, 
Monroe, St. Claur, Edwards. 


Do 


.... do 


30 to 


40 


Marion, Clay, Kendall. 


Do 


---. do,-.-.. 




50 


Peoria. 


Eye 


do 




55 


Stephenson. 


Do 


do 




60 


Putnam. 


Do 


do 




65 


Winnebago. 
Lee, Clark. 


Do 


do 




80 


Barley 


do 




50 


Lee, Bureau. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Kane. 


Potatoes . . . 


do 




30 


Rock Island, Clark. 


Do 


do 




40 


Du Page. 


Do 


do 




60 


Scott. 


Do 


do 




75 


Marion, Clay. 


Do 


do 


80 to 


1 00 


Monroe. 


Do 


do 




1 25 


Madison. 



What is the distance to a market totfrn, a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Kane : railroad station at this place, also a good market. Winnebago^: 
from 1 to 8 miles to market town and railroad station ; no steam- 
boat landing. Lake : average distance 12 miles, from the whole county. 
McHenry: from 1 to 8 miles from railroad station; no steamboat 
landing. Whitesides: three lines of railroad completed through tbe 
county 5 facilities for market good. Jo Daviess : Illinois Centi^ Bail- 
road through entire northern part of county ; Mississippi Eiver on 
southwest side ; Galena, a port of entry. Lee^ average 6 miles. Ogle : 
greatest distance 9 miles. Stephenson : 10 miles is the maximum dis- 
tance. Eock Island : the most remote farms in the county are 16 miles 
from market. Peoria: four steamboat landings and six railroad 
stations. Putnam: average distance *9 miles, river and railroad. 
Bureau : average, 5 miles to railroad station. Henry : railroad stations 
all over this division. Kendall : three market towns in this county : 
railroad passing through one of them, and stations within two and 
a half m Ues of two of them. Du Page : 25 miles west of Chicago is 
the town of Wheaton, a railroad station. Grundy: a raikoad and 
canal within 16 miles of any part of the county. Will : six railroad 
stations within my division. Iroquois : from 1 to 15 miles from railroad 
station. Coles: railroad stations convenient in every direction^ also 
market town. Woodford: from 5 to 8 miles. Livingston: railroad 
lines run through the county north and south, east and west. Taze- 
well: as soon as the railroads now in progress are completed, the 
greatest distance will not exceed 8 miles. McLean : two new railroads 
to be finished this year, in addition to those already in operation. 
Fulton : the most remote fEirm will not exceed 10 miles frOm a railroad 
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station or a steamboat landing. Cass : railroads are plenty, and markets 
at almost every door. Christian: the county seat is a market townj 
the most remote farm is not over 10 miles distant. Morgan : average 
for the entire county, 4 miles. Scott: railroad passes through the 
county seat. Jersey : not more than 7 or 8 miles from any person living 
in this county. Greene: the county is fiill of stations, 12 miles from 
steamboat landing. Fayette : two railroads through the town. Marion 
and Clay : from 10 to 12 miles is the farthest; there are railroads run- 
ning north, south, east, and west. Clark : 5 miles to railroad station ; 
ste^boat landing 25 miles. Washington : distance to market town 
from 1 to 15 miles ; tea railroad station from 1 to 25 miles. Madison : 
Edwardsville is situated 20 miles from St. Louis, and 14 miles from 
Alton ; one railroad in operation, another building. Clinton : Ohio and 
Mississippi Eailroad runs through the center of the county. Monroe: 
nearest station 12 miles, steamboat landing 11 miles, and another 13 
miles. Bandolph: railroad 30 miles, steamboat landing 20 miles. 
Gallatin : no part- of the county is farther than 20 miles from the river. 
Edwards : ten miles to steamboat landing, 26 miles to railroad station. 
White : slack-water navigation to Carmi on the Wabash, Carmi being 
the county seat, and situated near the center of the county. Massac : 
from 1 to 15 miles. Johnson: Ohio Eiver 16 miles, railroad 18 miles. 
What is the general quality of land and the Jcind of timber f 
Kane : land good 5 timber mostly red, white, and burr oak, short and 
scrubby. Winnebago: sandy loam; timber principally oak. Lake: 
good prairie land ; timber — oak. McHenry : black rich soil ; oak. 
Whitesides : sandy loam, in some portions clay subsoil 5 timber — ^black 
walnut, black ash, maple, cottonwood. Jo Daviess : black loam on the 
prairie; on timber land clay loam, white burr and jack oak. Lee : allu- 
vial soil of good quality ; timber skirting the streams — oak, black walnut, 
and hickory. Ogle : general quality of land, good ; timber good but not 
heavy. Stephenson : quality of land good as the sun ever shoAC on ; 
timber — oak, walnut, basswood, &c. Bock Island : prairie bottom, good 
soil ; no timber of any note. Stark : black loam ; timber — ^white and 
black oak^ walnut, and almost all other kinds. Peoria : good ; oak. 
maple, black walnut, elm, &c. Bureau: deep sandy loam ; oak, blacl^ 
wahiut along the creeks. Henry : quality of land iSTo. 1, black loam ; 
not much timber. Kendall: quality of land is good, some black 
loam and some sandy soil ; timber — ^black walnut, red, white, and black 

Soak, sugar-maple, hickory, elm, &c. Du Page: land is of the first 
laiUty ; timber — ^mostly oak and hickory, some basswood in low lands 
nmdy: land exceedingly rich ; not much timber, plenty of coal foi 
fuel. Will: good; oak, maple, and hickory. Iroquois: prairie land, 
good soil ; timber — ^the different kinds of oak, walnut, hickory, and 
mai^e. Edgar : black rich soil ; principally oak timber. Coles : prairie 
land, rich black loam; timber, principally white oak and hickory. 
Woodford: good prairie land; timber, principally oak of different 
kinds. Livingston : dark loam ; oak and walnut timber along the river, 
much of which has not been cut off yet. Tazewell : quality of land 
good ; all kinds of hard-wood timber, but not much of it. McLean : 
good land ; oak timber, principally. Fulton : good quality ; variety of 
timber, such as white, olack, and Spanish oak, black walnut, hickory, 
sod sugar-maple. Cass ; the soil is a rich loam ; timber — oak, hickory, 
loaple, &o. Christian: principally prairie land; oak and hickory 
tunW. Morgan : best quality of land ; timber — ^walnut, white oak, 
Uobioiy, and ash. Scott : greater part of the land is first-rate ; timber — 
Uack w3l white oak, walnut, and elm. Jersey: limestone, from poo; 
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to as g:ood as any person can wish. Greene : black loam, very rich ; 
oak, hickory, black walnut, ash, and sycamore. Fayette : land good : 
timber — oak, hickory, walnut, ash. Marion and Clay : good ; white and 
black oak, post oak, sugar-maple, walnut, hickory, ash, cotton wood, 
&c. Clark: generally clay and sand prairie; oak, walnut, hickory, elm. 
Washington : general quality of land second-class ; timber — white and 
red oak, sycamore, elm, white ash, cherry, walnut, and hickory. 
Madison : lands rich and fertile ; timber various, but principally oak, 
hickory, and walnut. Clinton : good rolling prairie ; oak, maple, hick- ' 
ory, and walnut. Monroe : land on the bluffs and interior generally old, 
exhausted land ; much better in the prairie; tiniber — all kinds of oak, 
hickory, elm, maple, and walnut. Eandolph: limestone, mulatto, black 
loam, and clay subsoil; timber — post oak, red oak, ash, walnut, hickory, 
pecan, hard and soft maple, cherry, &c. Gallatin: land generaUy 
good ; timber — oak and hickory, ash, walnut, and other varieties. 
Edwards: land good; timber — walnut, hickory, and oak. White: gen- 
erally clay soil, interspersed with belts of sand loam ; timber — oak, lime, 
hickory, ash, poplar, and walnut. Massac: land good. Johnson: soil 
good ; heavy timber — oak, poplar, walnut, hickory, ash, sugar-maple, &c. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Kane : farm labor. Winnebago : mechanics and farm labor. Lake : 
farm labor. McHenry : all kinds of labor. Whitesides : Coles, McLean, 
Fulton, Christian, Morgan, Madison, Eandolph, Gallatin, Edwards, and 
Massac : all kinds. Jo Daviess : farm hands and miners. Lee, Stephen- 
son, Stark, Putnam, Bureau, Du Page, Grundy, Iroquois, Edgar, Wood- 
ford, Cass, Fayette, Marion and Clay, Clark, Ogle, Washington^ 
Clinton and Johnson : farm labor. Eock Island : farm hands and common, 
laborers. Peoria and Henry: farm labor and laborers on railroads and 
other public works in course of construction ; also miners. Kendall : farnn 
and railroad labor and mechanics. Will: farm labor, coal miners, and 
almost all kinds. Livingston: farm, mechanical, and domestic labor. 
Tazewell : farm and other common labor. Scott: carpenters, bricklayers, 
stone-masons, plasterers, cabinet-makers, with small capital, could do a 
large and profitable business. Jersey : fiarm labor and miners. Greene: 
farm labor, railroad hands, carpenters, &c. Monroe : farm labor and 
female servants. Whitesides : all kinds, but more particularly farmers 
and mechanics. 

What mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
sJcilled labor f 

Kane : National Watch Company at Elgin, Fox Eiver Manufacturing 
Company at Elgin, Yalley Woolen Company, and Illinois Iron and Bolt 
Company, Carpentersville, Illinois. Winnebago : 6 mower and reaper, 
1 woolen, 1 cotton, and 1 agricultural implement factories, 2 founderies, 
6 planing-mills, 3 door, sash and blind factories, 6 to 8 wagon shops, 1 
flax-mill. Lake, Putnam, Grundy, Christian, Fayette, Madison and St. 
Clair : none. McHenry : flour-miUs and woolen factories. Whitesides : 
flour-mill, paper-mill, and a factory of agricultural implements. Jo 
Daviess : 3 woolen-mills, 7 flour-mills, 2 furniture factories, 2 planing- 
mills, one flax-mill, four lead-smelting furnaces, wagon-shops, boot and 
shoe shops, &c. Lee : flour and flax mills, wool and knitting factories. 
Stephenson: grist-mills, woolen-mills, saw-mills, factories for making 
agricultural implements. Eock Island : 2 distilleries, 1 pottery, 2 paper- 
mills, 1 malleable-iron works, 7 saw-mills, 8 planing-mills, 3 agricultural- 
implement factories, 2 founderies, 2 manufactories of woolen goods, 1 
tub and pail factory, 2 broom factories. Government arsenal and armory, 
verjr large. Stark : 6 flour-mills, 1 woolen factory. Peoria : grist and 
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saw mills. Bureau : manufactories of farm implements. Henry : flour- 
mills and agricultural-implement factories. Kendall: 1 paper-mill, 1 
reaper factory, and one woolen factory. Du Page: flour-mills and 
woolen factories. Will: flour-mill. Iroquois: 2 planing-mills and 1 
woolen factory. Coles : flour and saw mills, founderies, woolen facto- 
ries, and breweries. Woodford : 13 flour-mills, 1 distjllery, 2 breweries, 

1 foundery. Livingston : 2 good woolen-mills, 6 planing-mills, 1 water 
and 7 steam grist-mills, several small saw-mills, and beet-sugar manu- 
factory. Coal is being mined extensively in the northwest corner of the 
county, and there are three coal-shafts in operation along the Vermillion 
Eiver. Tazewell : there are several factories in operation, but they all 
have plenty of hands. McLean: woolen factories, 2 large coal-shafts, 
employ 250 men. Eailroad shops of the St. Louis, Alton, and Chicago 
Eailroad, employing 700 men, besides large plow factories, and other 
machine-shops. Fulton : several woolen factories, agricultural-imple- 
ment factories, a number of flour-mills, and several carriage factories. 
Morgan: flour-mills and woolen-mills. Scott: steam flour-mills, 6 ma- 
chine-shops, factories of plows, reapers, threshers, wagons, carriages, &c, 
Jersey : flour-mills, carriage and wagon factory, agricultural-implement 
factory, and cooperage. Greene: 10 steam flour- mills, 1 woolen factory, 

2 steam wagon manufactories, several saw-mills, 6 potteries, 3 printing- 
presses. Marion and Clay : flour and saw mills. The Illinois Central 
BaUroad Company have a machine-shop at Centralia, working from 200 
to 250 hands. Clark : flour and saw mills, woolen-mills. Washington 
and Clinton : flour and saw mills. Monroe : 3 breweries, 2 agricultural- 
implement factories, 2 carriage factories, 2 rope factories, 1 broom fac- 
to^. Randolph: flour-mills, woolen factories, breweries, wagon and 
plow factories. Gallatin : 1 planing-mill and 1 fiirniture factory, 4 grist- 
nulls, and several saw-mills. White : grist-m ills and saw-mills, but room 
for more, and an excellent opening for factories of all kinds. Massac: 
flour and saw mills, planing-mills, &c. Johnson : flour and saw mills, 
and steam carding-machines. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads, or other public worTcs requiring 
mikilM labor, in progress ? If so, how far distant f 

Kane: about 1 mile from Elgin, Illinois; Winnebago, 35 to 50 miles. 
Lake, Whitesides, Jo Daviess, Stark, Peoria, Putnam, Bureau, Du Page, 
Grundy, Will, Edgar, Coles, Woodford, Morgan, Madison, St. Clair, 
Clinton and Edwards: none at present. McHenry: no new railroads 
building, but a great deal of repairing on roads that are built. Lee: 
none nearer than 12 miles. Stephenson: 4 railroads, all built. Eock 
Island: two railroads through the county are building, and several other 
extensive improvements making. Henry: yes, all through the division. 
Kendall: the Fox Eiver Eailroadnow in progress through the county seat. 
Iroquois: two railroads passing through the entire length of the county. 
Livingston: railroads are being built, planned, and contemplated all 
over this county. Tazewell: yes j close by. McLean: 2 roads running 
through the county; quite a number of men wanted. Christian: 2 
railroads in process of construction, traversing the county diagonally, 
intersecting each other at county seat ; another in contemplation. Scott : 
one 15 miles south. Jersey: yes; about 11 miles. Greene: 1 railroad m 
progress, through WhitehaU, 2 projected, and 1 completed through 
Carrolton. Fayette: 35 miles. Marion and Clay: 1 railroad running 
through this division, partly constructed and soon to be finished. Clark : 
St Louis, Vandalia, and Terre If ante Eailroad, running through the 
oounly- nearest station 12 miles from Westfield. Madison: 1 railroad 
^ process of construction j laborers receive $2 a day. Monroe : no pub- 
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lie work in progress at this time, but a railroad from St. Louis to Cairo 
in expectancy. Eandolph: 2 miles. Gallatin: 1 railroad in course of 
construction, but at present at a stand-stiU. White: there are three 
railroads in contiemplation and in progress in this county. Massac: yes. 
Johnson: 1 in progress. 

If many foreign-horn worJcmen are employed in your districty please give 
the preponderating nationality. 

Stark: Swedes and Irish. Henry and Bureau: Swedes. Clark: 
Irish. Edwards: German. White: principally native-bom j German 
laborers would be very acceptable. Marshall: Irish and German. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to IdborerSj me* 
choMicSj or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and wM 
watered J yet unoccupied f 

Kane: there is a large amount of building going on; not much land 
unoccupied. McHenry: all kinds of labor command a fair price, and 
there are plenty of farms to be rented on shares. Winnebago: the land 
is mostly prairie, and occupied; there are several factories requiring 
mechanical labor. Jo Daviess : about one-fourth of the land is unoccu- 
pied, and all well watered; this county offers advantages to lead-miners 
and farm hands. Whitesides : a competency can be secured by all single 
or married men of industrious habits. Lee: some unoccupied land of 
the best quality can be purchased at from $10 to $15 per acre, on time. 
Stephenson: we have a good, healthy climate, good soil, and energetic 
people; we want cheap labor to develop our resources. Eock Island: 
several extensive manufactories have recently been established at this 
place; a large stove foundery employing about 100 men, a glass manu- 
factoiy with an eight-pot furnace, employing about 70 men, aud glue 
works employing 20 men; there are also in this county about 18 coal 
mines employing about 500 men, summer and winter. Clinton: renters 
of large or small farms can be accommodated on reasonable terms. 
Kendall: good wages for laborers and mechanics, and a good chance 
for small farmers. Bu Page: mechanics are in good demand, and also 
common laborers, except in the winter months; large farms are now 
being subdivided into 40 and 80 acre lots for the convenience of small 
formers who find it profitable to keep cows and raise vegetables for the 
Chicago market. Grundy : small farms obtainable on rent at reasonable 
rates. Coles : plenty of work of every description at remunerative prices ; 
a healthy country, excellent firee schools, churches of every denomination , 
fine markets, rich lands, and railroads in every direction. McLean : good 
inducements for mechanics, healthy climate, good schools and colleges.* 
Jersey: sober, industrious laborers, mechanics, and small farmers can 
do well here. Scott: The land is generally owned by small farmers and 
mostly occupied; but mechaniqs and laborers of both sexes are in great 
demand at fair wages. Morgan: plenty of work; labor of almost all 
kinds in good demand. Greene : any honest, industrious man can make 
a good living here, be his calling what it may ; speculators are not needed. 
Clark, Marion, and Clay: a large amount of unimproved land yet un- 
occupied and for sale low; mechanics are in demand. Madison: in ad- 
dition to the labor required upon the railroad, there are immense coal 
fields in this vicinity; many shiafts are now in successful operation, and 
others will be opened along the line of the railroad in the spring. Mon- 
roe: there is some unoccupied land which, if drained, would make the 
best of farms. Gallatin : plenty of hmd of good quality unoccupied, and 
laborers of all sorts in demand at &tr wages; there is a good opening 
for all classes of men. Johnson: vast qoimtities of land yet unoccupied, 
both low and hill lands; the lull lands are well adapted to &ui^growing| 
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the low lands to grass. White: there is a large proportion of our lands 
yet unoccupied, and to the energetic and industrious there are few local- 
ities which ofter better inducements in view of our prospect of internal 
improvements, 

\V]iat are prices of ordinary farm-stoclcy sound and in good condition f 
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MICHIGAN^. 



Area^ 35,995,520 acres. Population in 1870, 1,184,296. 

C(m land hepurchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

•Lenawee, Berrien, Van Buren, Kalamazoo, Cass, Branch, Calhoun, 
Mecosta, Charlevoix, Grand Traverse, Oceana, Manistee, Ottawa, Kent, 
Macomb, Shiawassee, Tuscola, Saginaw, Alpena, Keweenaw, Chippewa, 
and Genesee : it can. St. Joseph : land can be purchased at from $25 to 
1100 per acre, and rented at from $4 to $10 per acre. Jackson : but few 
toas can be rented. Eaton : land can be purchased on better terms than 
it can be rented. Barry : not very favorable terms. Manistee : land can 
^ purchased, but there is little or none to be rented. Oakland : the 
same. Houghton, Mackinac, and Marquette : none. Delta : only Gov- 
®niment land. Gratiot and Huron : wild lands can be purchased on 
&vorable terms. 



* Names of counties firom which returns have been received. 
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Wliat is ilw price per acre of small improved farms f State ichat propor- 
tion lias been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the kind of huitdr 
ings. 

Lenawee : about $G0 per acre for a farm of 80 acres, fenced. Berrien : 
from $35 to $80 ; one-balf improved, with frame buildings, and orcbaro. 
Van Buren : $25 to $35 ; about one-balf under cultivation. Kalama- 
zoo: the price of land depends on its distance from railroad stations; 
within G miles, from $75 to $125 5 in other parts of tliis division, $50. 
Cass: $G0to$75; one-half under cultivation, and fenced ; plain wooden 
buildings. St. Joseph : about $50 5 nearly all the land of the county is« 
fenced ; buildings mostly of wood. Branch : from $40 to $G0 ; three- 
fourths cleared and fenced ; frame buildings. Jackson : from $50 toe 
$75. Ingham : $25 to $100 ; from one-half to three-fourths fenced an(E 
under cultivation ; comfortable buildings. Calhoun : from $30 to $75 : 
three-fourths under cultivation. Eaton : $20 to $1:0 ; from one-third tCM 
one-half cleared ; cheap buildings, log and frame. Mecosta : $20 t^. 
$40; log and small frame buildings. Barry: $50; two-thirds uufle'^ 
cultivation, and fenced ; tolerably good buildings. Grand Traverser 
$10 to $20. Oceana : $25 ; about one- third cleared ; good frame houses 
only. Manistee : no improved farms for sale ; very little improvement*^ 
in the county. Ottawa: $50; one third under cultivation ; all improvers 
farms are fenced; frame buildings. St. Clair: $25; one-half cleare.(Ej 
buildings of logs. Ontonagon 'j from $15 to $20; poor fences and buil^ J 
ings. Kent: $40 to $G0; the latter price when the buildings are goo»^ 
and the farm in good order. Macomb: $40 to $05; about two-thir^- 
fenced; buildings mostly of wood. Oakland: $30to$G0; threefourt!\z 
under cultivation, and fenced; small buildings. Houghton: there a^E 
no farms of any account in this county ; some of the mining companitr 
raise a few acres of oats, potatoes, and hay. Shiawassee : $30 to $9m 
Tuscola: $10 to $50; one-half improved and fenced. Mackinac: ^ 
farms selling. Delta: nearly all the wild land is heavily timbered; tz:7j8 
timber nearly pays for clearing. Saginaw : $15 to $100 ; from one-thx>t 
to two-thirds cultivated and fenced, some having fruit orchards, Sijad 
substantial buildings. Alpena : about $15 ; all fenced ; log buildin^^u 
Keweenaw: $10; buildings poor. Marquette: no farming done here^ 
Chippewa: $7; all fenced; log buildings. Genesee: $40to$G0; from 
two-thirds to three-fourths improved and fenced ; with lesser improve- 
ments it can be obtained for from $20 to $40, according to location. 
Gratiot: about $45; three-fourths improved ; frame buildings. Huron: 
small improved farms are few and far between; not much fence; set- 
tlers live in log-houses. 

WJiat is the price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared^ 
and how much, if any^ is fenced f 

Lenawee: from $10 to $50. Berrien: $20to$G0; one-half improved ; 
frame buildings, and orchard. Van Buren: from $5 to $50, according 
to location. Allegan: $15 to $25. Kalamazoo: $10. Cass: improved 
and unimproved are sold together, each farm being partly improved. 
St. Joseph : about $25 ; nearly all fenced. Branch : $20 to $40 ; ono- 
fourth cleared and fenced. Jacksop : $25 to $100 ; timber land ; en- 
tirely unimproved. Ingham : from $G to $75. Calhoun : no unimproved 
land in separate tracts to sell ; the land is generally fenced. Eaton: - 
$10 to $20; what we call unimproved land has no clearing or feuce.^ 
Mecosta: $8 to $20; none cleared or fenced. Barry: $10 to $50- 
Grand Traverse: S2 to $10; wholly unimproved. Oceana: averaged 
price for wild land without fence^ $7. Manistee : from $1 to $10^ 
Ottawa: $10; one- third of all land m this division is cleared. St. Clair 
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id to $20. Ontonagon : very little of that class of land here. Kent : 
(|| $5 to $10. Macomb: from $20 to $G0: about three-fourtbs cleared. 
'' Oakland: not much land unimproved. Houghton: $10 to $50. Shia- 
wassee: $5 to $20. Tuscola: $3 to $20; none cleared. Mackinac: 
none. Delta: $10. Saginaw: $2 50 to $15; none cleared or fenced. 
Alpena : $2 to $5 ; no clearing, and no fence. Keweenaw : $3. Mar- 
quette: $5 to $10. Chippewa: $10; thousands of acres burnt over; 
cattle and horses roam over these tracts at will. Genesee: from $8 to 
$30, according to location and quality. Gratiot : $5 to $15 ; no clear- 
mg nor fencing. Huron : $2 to $10. 

WMt is the yearly rent of small improved fanns f If rented on shares, 
what sJuire does the owner receive f Docs the latter provide stoeic, imple- 
fmits, or seeds f 

Berrien : the owner receives one-half the crop on good farms, and 
one-third on poor ones. Van Buren : about $4 ; if on shares and owner 
provides one-half of stock, im[)lements, seeds, &c., he receives one-half 
the product. Allegan : about $5 where improvements are made ; shares, 
same as above. Kalamazoo: no farms rented for cash ; owner receives 
one-half the crop, and furnishes one-half the seeds. Cass : $4, or one-half 
the product. St. Joseph : one-half, each furnishing half. Branch : 
owner receives one-half or one-third, according as he furnishes stock, 
implenients and seeds, or otherwise. Jackson : $4 for the improved 
portion of the farm ; shares, same as above. Ingham : one-third to 
owner. Calhoun : owner half, furnishing half. Eaton : $3 to $4 ; shfires, 
same as above, JMecosta ; owner one- third. Ba:rry and Ottawa : shares, 
asabove. Grand Traverse: very seldom rented e±ce?pt on shares ; shares, 
as above. Oceana: about $2 ; shares, as above. Manistee: none under 
rental Ottawa : shares, as above. Lenawee : $3 to $5. St. Clair : $1C 
to $20 ; shares, as above. Ontonagon : from $100 to $300 ; none rented 
on shares. Kent : owner receives one-half or one-third the produce, 
accordmg as he provides stock, &c., or otherwise. Macomb, Tuscola, and 
Genesee : the same. Oakland : from $2 to $4 ; shares, as above. Hough- 
ton: some mining companies rent to their laborers, about half an acre 
each, and charge them therefor $5 each ; said laborers raise potatoes 
and invariably get a good crop. Shiawassee : about $3 ; shares, ownei 
one-third, he furnishing nothing. Saginaw: shares, one-third. Alpena 
farms are rented only on shares ; the owner receives one-half the pro 
ducts and furnishes one-half the seeds. Keweenaw : about $1. Gratiot 
abont $4 ; shares, one-third. 

What are the chief articles of prodtLction, and wliat are the present pricet 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of prodaction. 




Wheat per bushel 

Do da 

Do do...- 

Do do 

^Do do.... 

Com do 

Jo do...- 

Do do 

Do do 



80 to (1 00 

90 to 95 

1 00 



1 OOto 



1 
1 



15 
25 
50 
60 
65 

75 



Counties. 



St. Joseph, Cass, Eaton. 

Van Buren, Branch, Allegan. 

Jackson, Berrien, Mecosta, Barry, Grand 
Traverse, Ottawa, Ontonagon, Kent, Oak- 
land, Shiawassee, Tuscola, Genesee, Gra- 
tiot, Huron. 

Oceana, Ingham, Kalamazoo. 

Calhoun, St. Clair, Saginaw. 

Barry, Gratiot. 

Van Buren, Oakland, Ingham. 

/AUegan, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, Calhoon, 
Ottawa. 

Berrien, Cass, Eaton, Shiawassee. 
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Articles of production. 



Com ....... per bushel 

Oats do 

Do do...- 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Potatoes do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do J... do 

Iron ore per ton 




Counties. 



Braiich, Kent, St. Clair. 

Iiigham, Gratiot. 

yan Buren, Calhoun, Barry, Oakia 

Clair, Macomb. 
Branch, Kent, Tuscola. 
Grand Traverse, Saj^naw. 
Oceana, Houghton, Keweenaw. 
Chippewa, Mackinac, Alpena. 
Ontonagon. 
Van Buren, Ingham, Grand Travor» 

land. 
St. Joseph. 

Mecosta, Oceana, Mackinac, Chippei 
Alpena, Manistee, St. Clair, Kew 

Huron. 
Ontonagon, Houghton, Cass. 
Marquette. 



What is the distance to a market town^ a railroad station^ or a stea 
landing f 

Berrien : from 1 to 10 miles. Van Buren : to a market town an< 
road station 10 miles ; to a steamboat landing 20 miles. Allegan 
4 miles. Kalamazoo : the Michigan Central Eailroad crosses the c 
from east to west, and t\^ northern branch of the Southern Mic 
and Northern Indiana Eailroad from north to south. Cass : gr 
distance 12 miles. St. Joseph: railroads through the county ii 
directions, and two others in process of construction. Branch : 
wat^r, in the center of the county, is a market town and a railroad si 
on the Michigan Southern Railroad. Jackson : average distance 
6 miles. Ingham: from 1 to 25 miles. Calhoun: the Michigan d 
Eailroad runs through the county, furnishing a good market et 
access to all parts of the county. Eaton : the Grand Eiver Valley 
road intersects this county diagonally, and has a station every 6 
miles. Mecosta : 3 to 10 miles to market town, 15 miles to rai 
Lenawee : two railroads through the county ; Adrian City is the c 
seat, and there are numerous stations and villages. Charlevoix 
county town is a steamboat landing, and it is about 200 miles to J 
road station. Barry: we have a railroad at Hastings. Grand Tra'' 
steamboat landings are numerous in this region. Oceana : at our c 
town is a steamboat landing and good harbor. Manistee: Mai 
City, situated iii the southwest part of the county, is a lake port, 
tawa : Holland is our market town and steamboat landing ; no rai 
station within 22 miles. St. Clair : from 1 mile to 20 to railroai 
steamboat. Ontonagon : our county town is situated on the bank < 
river, whose mouth is a good harbor. Kent : to a railroad stati 
miles. Macomb: 23 miles to Detroit. Oakland: about 10 mile 
railroad station. Houghton: steamboat landing in the center o 
county ; 90 miles to railroad station. Shiawassee : five railroad d 
in this county. Tuscola: 20 miles. Mackinac : J mile. Delta : s( 
railroads and steamboat landings. Saginaw: from 3 to 10 miles, 
pena: from 1 mile to 30. Keweenaw: not over 10 miles. Marqi 
12 miles from mines to steamboat navigation. Chippewa : from 
miles to steamboat landing. Genesee : railroad runs through the c< 
north and south; good market at all the stations. Gratiot: 22 
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fipom county seat to railroad station. Huron: numerous steamboat 
landings on the shores of Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay. This county 
is two-thirds surrounded by water. 
What is the general quality of land and tlie Mud of timber f 

Berrieji : sandy loam ; prairie oak, beech, maple, walnut, white- 
wood, &c. Van Buren : the soil is varied ,• timber — whitewood, oak, 
beech, poplar, pine, hemlock, and ash. Allegan : loam and clay ; tim- 
ber—beech and maple. Kalamazoo : the land is of good quality and 
well adapted to farming purposes ; the timber is principally maple, beech, 
and oak. Cass: prairie and oak openings; some heavy timber. St. 
Joseph: sandy loam; timber principally oak, some beech, maple, and 
mixed timber. Branch : the land is generally of good quality 5 timber — 
beech, maple, and oak. Jackson : land generally good ; timber mostly 
oak. Ingham : gravelly loam ; timber — from heavy beech and maple to 
light oak openings. Calhoun: gravelly loam; timber chiefly oak. 
Eaton : loam and gravel ; timber — beech, maple, oak, ash, and walnut 
upon the upland, with elm, black ash, and turmeric upon the lower. 
Mecosta: land good ; beech and maple. Charlevoix : sandy loam ; tim- 
ber—beech and maple. Lenawee: sand and clay; almost every kind of 
good hardwood timber. Barry: sandy loam; timber in some parts all 
oak, and in others a mixture of beech, maple, whitewood, and nearly all 
kinds. Grand Traverse : land generally good ; timber — maple, beech, 
basswood^ elm, ash, cedar, pine, and hemlock. Oceana: sandy loam; 
timber principally hardwood. Manistee : sandy to sandy loam ; timber 
on farm lands, maple and beech. Ottawa : on the west side of this divis- 
ion the land is light and sandy; timber — hemlock, pine, oak, &c.; south 
and east side the land is clay, with all hard timber, beech, maple, &c. 
St. Clair : some parts clay, some sandy ; some hardwood, but mostly 
pine. Ontonagon : sandy loam ; hemlock, maple, and birch. Kent : the 
soil varies from stiff clay to a light sand — generally a loam and very 
productive; timber — oak, beech, maple, elm, basswood, and pine. Ma- 
comb: soft and hard wood mixed ; oak, ash, elm, whitewood, beech, and 
maple. Oakland : clay, loam and sandy plains ; oak timber. Houghton : 
red or black sand; poor quality; maple, hemlock, birch, and pine. 
Shiawassee: good land ; timber — oak and maple. Tuscola: ranging from 
sand to clay ; every variety of timber ; pine, hemlock, maple, beech, oak, 
asb, elm. Mackinac : poor ; beech and maple. Delta : good for wheat, 
grass, and oats. Saginaw : mostly dark loam ; oak, maple, hickory, elm, 
and beech. Alpena : sandy loam and clay. Keweenaw : fair quality ; 
birch, maple, hemlock, pine, cedar, spruce, poplar. Marquette : sandy; 
pine and hemlock. Chippewa : clay and sandy loam ; sugar-maple and 
evergreens. Genesee : clayey loam predominates, with limestone gravel ; 
timber a mixture of hard and soft with some pine. Gratiot : sandy 
loam : beech, maple, oak, pine, basswood, ash, hemlock. Huron : gene- 
ral cnaracter of the soil a mixture of clay and loam ; pine, hemlock, 
white cedar, and the different kinds of hard wood. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

Lenawee: farm labor chiefly. Berrien: common laborers principally. 
Vjm Buren : farm hands and wood-choppers. Allegan, St. Clair, and Sag- 
inaw: all kinds, skilled and common. Kalamazoo: all laborers seem to 
find employment. Cass: farmlabor. Branch, Ingham, Eaton, Macomb, 
Oakland, Shiawassee, Gratiot: farm labor principally. Jackson: ma- 
sons, carpenters, and common laborers. Calhoun : mechanics and farm 
laborers. Mecosta: lumbering, in winter. Manistee: lumbermen and 
servant girls. Ontonagon: miners and common laborers. Kent: farm 
labor and labor in the pine woods, cutting and hauling loge>^ ^syi ^oritoxi^ 
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in thP" millsL Houghton: miners, choppers, shovelers, teamsters, & 
Tuscola: farm and lumbering: Mackinac: fishermen. Delta: male 1 
borers and female house servants. Alpena: millmen and lumberme 
Keweenaw: mining and surface labor. Marquette: miners. Chipi)ewi 
miners and fishermen and voyagers. Genesee: farming and lumberin 
Huron : mill and lumbering. 

What mills or factories j if any ^ are in operation or in progress requirii 
skilled labor f 

Lenawee: railroad machine-shop and two woolen factories. Berriei 
principally flour and lumber mills. Van Buren and Allegan : flour-mill 
saw-mills, and woollen-mills. Kalamazoo: paper-mill,, flour-mills, ar 
saw-mills. Cass: flour-mills and a few small planing mills and do< 
factories. St. Joseph: flour and saw mills, iron founderies, woolen-mill 
paper-mills, and agricultural implement factories ; labor in supply ful 
equal to the demand. Branch : grist and saw mills, woolen factorie 
furnaces, &c. Jackson: about 20 saw-mills, l6 grain-mills, 3 stonewa 
factories, wagon and carriage factories, and a multiplicity of other ff 
tories. Ingham: none of any note. Calhoun: woolen-mills, flour-miL 
threshing machine manufactories. Novelty Works for agricultural im{v 
ments, extension tables, &c. Eaton and Mecosta: 8 sawmills and 3 floi 
mills. Barry: only furnaces. Grand Traverse: none but lumber a^ 
flour mills. Oceana: saw-mills, planing-mills, shingle-mills, and a 
chine-shop. Manistee: no mills except 20 steam saw-mills, which e 
ploy about 65 men each. Ottawa: grist-mills, saw-mills, sash, d^ 
and blind, stave and furniture, and agricultural implement factors 
St. Clair: saw and grist mills, carriage and wagon factory. Ontonag-^ 
stamp-mills, engines, &c., around the mines. Kent: saw-mills, fl< 
and grist mills, paper mill, and cigar factory. Oakland: woolen-or 
Houghton: 6 steam saw-mills, 1 sash, door and blind factory, 2 fo 
deries and machine-shops, 1 copper-sraelting works. Shiawassee : 7 flcj 
mills, 3 woolen-mills. Tuscola: woolen-mill, saw-mills, &c. Mackia 
none. Delta: saw-mills and blast-furnaces. Saginaw: saw-mills, si: 
gle and lath mills, planing-mills, blind, sash and door factories, cabix] 
work, wheelwright, and chair factories; all kinds of wood-turning, t 
chine-shops, paper-mills, and salt manufactories. Alpena: 9 ste; 
saw-mills, 2 water-power saw-mills, 1 sash, door and blind factory 
foundery and machine-shop, one siding-mill and 8 shingle-mills, 4 po 
able grist-mills for grinding feed for stock. Keweenaw : stamping-uiii 
saw-mills, fuse factory, brewery, soap manufactory, and wagon-shot 
Chippewa: saw-mill and shingle-mill. Genesee: 8 saw-mills, turui* 
out 70,000,000 feet of lumber per year, in Flint City, and 3 shingle H^ 
tories, other saw-mills, &c., throughout the county; 15 flour-mills, 
woolen factories, &c. Gratiot: saw-mills and grist-mills; no factorie 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progr^ 
requiring common labor f If 5o, how far distant f 

Lenawee : not nearer than 40 miles. Berrien : a railroad is being bui 
through our city. Van Buren: yes; within the county. Allegan: yes,ac 
building another. Kalamazoo: a railroad is being built from this plai 
to South Haven, a port on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 39 mill 
distant; also a road north and south through the county. Cass: 1; 1 
miles distant. St. Joseph : 2 railroads through the county ; plenty * 
laborers. Branch : several railroads are in progress, from 12 to 20 mili 
distant from the city of Coldwater, the county seat. Jackson: 6 rai 
roads completed, another in progress. Ingham : yes ; within from 4 to i 
miles. Calhoun: 1 railroad is in course of construction. Eaton: Grai 
Eiver Valley Bailroad complete and the Peninsular in progress. M 
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costa: a railroad is being constructed across this county. Barry : there 

txve some railroads being built in Michigan. Grand Traverse, Manistee, 

O>ntonagou, Oakland, Shiawassee, Mackinac, Delta, Alpena, Chippewa, 

^tud Huron : none at present. Oceana: a railroad about 50 miles distant. 

Ottawa: 1 railroad in progress. St. Clair: 1 completed 40 miles out of 

-fche city of Port Huron. Kent: 1 in progress 8 miles distant. Macomb: 

X iu progress through the county. Houghton: ship canal, 8 miles from 

tihis village, requiring a large number of laborers, now in progress. 

luscola: plank roads. Saginaw: yes; in the immediate vicinity. Ke- 

^^veeuaw: a ship canal 40 miles distant. Genesee: 1 through the county 

toeing built. Gratiot: 1 soon to be commenced. 

If many foreign-born workmen are employed in your district, please give 
the preponderating nationality. 

Berrien, Cass, Ingham and Van Buren: Irish. Allegan : German. Kal- 
«*iiiazoo : the German laborers seem to be the most numerous. St. Jo- 
seph: not many foreigners; some Germans. Branch: but few; mostly 
Xrish. Jackson: German. Eaton: Irish and Swiss; Irish preponder- 
ate. St. Clair: Scotch, Irish, and Germans. Macomb: German. Oak- 
land : German. Lenawee : quite a German population. 

. Please state any advantages ichich your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
tcatered, yet unoccupied f 

Lenawee: not much land unoccupied, Berrien: a good deal of un- 
cultivated land suitable for fruit or grain, well watered, can be purchased 
at reasonable rates. Van Buren : great inducements for small farmers; 
land can be bought for $12 per acre ; good market for wood. Allegan : 
fche fact that our county is comparatively new. Kalamazoo : some good 
land yet unoccupied ; a good farming district. Cass: small farmers can 
do well here. St. Joseph: fine productive land, easily tilled, but very 
little of it unoccupied. Branch : considerable land of good quality, 
^ell watered, yet unoccupied. Jackson : no land unoccupied. Ing- 
ham : quite a large amount of good land owned by non-residents ; a fine 
ft&ricaltural district, with an abundance of wood, coal, and other min- 
erals, with the capitol of the State for its center; having 3 railroads 
already completed, and 3 others in process of construction, together 
^th fine water-power. Calhoun : good soil, good climate, facilities for 
filiipping ; no land unoccupied. Eaton : masons, carpenters, and joiners 
fi^d plenty of work at good wages; farming is the principal occupation, 
*^d it pays well on a large or small scale ; plenty of excellent land un- 
^upied. Mecosta: much good land yet unoccupied. Barry : not much 
l^nd that is desirable, except some in the hands of speculators who hold 
^t at bigh prices. Grand Traverse : cheap lands and a remarkably health- 
'ol climate are the chief advantages. Oceana: plenty of land that is 
^ot cultivated, but it is in the hands of speculators. Manistee: this 
county consists of pine lands to a great extent, which are of little value 
for farming purposes; fruit-growing, with Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
the far West for markets, is the crowning industry of the eastern shore 
<>f Lake Michigan. Ottawa: good opportunity for small farmers to 
"JJ^ke money. St. Clair : plenty of wild land to be had at from $5 to $20 
per acre ; from one to ten years to pay it in, at 7 per cent, interest. 
Ontonagon : plenty of room for all kinds of laborers and miners ; but 
^hat we need most is agricultural labor; we want immigrants to come 
^ and take up and cultivate the Government land, and produce the 
'Necessaries of life for the miners ; at present the principal part of our 
^pphes have to be brought here from a distance, for want of agricul- 
taral labor at home. Kent : we have a healthy climate, and laborim^ 
^en find constant employment at fair wages ; there is considerable un • 
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improved land, some of it valuable on account of tbe timber upon it, 
and some oak openings valuable for dgricultural purposes. Oakland : 
not much wild land. Shiawassee : one-third of the land in the county 
is unoccupied. Tuscola : as fine farming lands as can be found anywhere 
in this latitude, and plenty for sale as yet uncultivated. Mackinac: 
land is poor for farming, and very little farming is done. Delta : land 
aJl unoccupied ; wages for common labor $2 per day ; we need men who 
will turn their attention to agricultural pursuits. Saginaw: a demand 
for all kinds of labor at remunerative prices ; much land of good qual- 
ity, and well watered, is yet unoccupied. Alpena : good mechanics are 
wanted very much ; farmers are a great necessity, as there is a large 
quantity of unoccupied farming land- in this locality. Keweenaw : plenty 
of work for miners, carpenters, and common laborers and blacksmiths'; 
abundance of good land, well watered, and unoccupied. Marquette : 
miners are the only men needed here. Chippewa : thousands of acres 
unoccupied, and one of the best markets in the Northwest for any quan- 
tity of hay, oats, and potatoes ; steamers and sail vessels stop here 
daily during the season of navigation. Genesee : considerable unoccu- 
pied land of good quality. Gratiot : the country is improving very fast, 
and blacksmiths, masons, cabinet-makers, coopers, carpenters, painters, 
shoemakers, tailors, and wheelwrights could find good locations and 
constant emi)loyment. Huron : plenty of land unoccupied ; a well-tim- 
bered region ; no better location can be found for the cultivation of fruit; 
the deep waters of Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay nearly surround us, 
and give us what is called a water climate. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJcj sound and in good con- 
dition f 
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Counties. 



Lena\ree 

Berrien 

Van Baren , 

AUegon 

Kiilaiuazoo 
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St Joseph 

Branch 

Jackson 

Insham 

Calhoan 

Eaton 

Hecosta 
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Barry 

Grand Traverse 
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WISCOXSIK. 

Area^ 34,511,360 rfcres. Topulation in 1870, 1,055,153. 
Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

•Manitowoc : seldom rented ; plenty of wild laud for sale. Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, Dane, Jefferson, La Fayette, Sauk, Grant, Iowa, 
Crawford and li\cliland, Sheboygan, Calumet, Shawanaw, Brown, Wau- 
paca, Green Lake, La Crosse, Chippewa, Juneau, Polk, Trempealeau, 
Eau Claire, and Pepin: yes. Burnett: Government lands can be had 
on the usual terms. 

What is tlie price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion ha^ been under cultivationj how much is fenced^ and the kind of 
buildings. 

Manitowoc: from $50 to $100 per acre, according to situation and 
improvements. Walworth: $40 to $C0; nearly all under cultivation 
and fenced ; buildings chiefly of wood, some of brick. Kenosha : $35 
to $100. Milwaukee: $50 to $100. Waukesha: $20 to $75. Dane: 
$25 to $50. Eock : about $50 5 nearly all under cultivation ; buildings 
pretfy good. Jefferson : $30 to $40. La Fayette : $20 to $50. Sauk : 
from $10 to $50. Grant : average, $50 for prairie land ; $25 to $30 for 
timber land. Iowa : $25 to $50 ; all fenced ; three-quarters under culti- 
vation ; buildings ordinary. Crawford and Eichland : $15 to *25 ; one- 
half unproved and fenced. Burnett: from $5 to $10. Sheboygan : $40 
to $50 5 about two-thirds improved } all fenced. Calumet : $20 to $70. 
Shawanaw : $25 to $30 ; a small proportion fenced ; frame and log build- 
ings. Brown : $15 to $30 ; one-quarter to one-third under cultivj^tion. 
Waupaca : $20 to $30 5 one-half under cultivation ; frame buildings. 
Green Lake: from $10 to $30; all under fence, with wooden buildings. 
Marathon: this is a lumbering district; poor farms. La Crosse: $10 
to $20; one-half fenced ; small buildings. Chippewa: $20; one-quarter 
^Uder cultivation and fenced ; small frame or log buildings. Juneau : 
one-half cultivated and one-half fenced. Polk: from $10 to $100; 
^heap buildings. Trempealeau : $5 to $25 ; one-third under cultivation, 
pearly all fenced, and mostly frame buildiugs. Eau Claire and Pepin : 
*I2to$20. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared^ 
^^ how muchy if any^ is fenced f 

Manitowoc : $5 to $10 per acre. Walworth : unimproved land is 
Mostly timber land held for the wood, and is worth from $15 to $76, 
'Mjcording to the amount and quality of timber. Kenosha : $15 ; almost 
^11 fenced ; this is prairie : woodland is worth from $40 to $100. Mil- 
waukee : no unimproved land. Waukesha : $25 to $40. Dane : such 
*and is scarce here ; $15 to $20. Jefferson : $10. La Fayette : very little 
Unimproved. Sauk: from $5 to $15. Grant: $25 to $40. Iowa: $iO 
to $20; prairie; no clearing required. Crawford, Eichland, and Bur- 
nett: from $2 to $5; wholly unimproved. Sheboygan: from $15 to 
%20 ; none cleared nor fenced. Calumet: $8 to $30. Shawanaw : from 
Government price, $1 25, to $5; no fences. Brown : $5 to $15 ; about 
<>ne-third cleared. Waupaca : $2 60 to $5, and a good deal at Govern- 
ment price, and some State land which is very good, from 62^ cents to $2. 
Green Lake : $5 to $8. Douglas : wild land from $1 25 to $10. La 
Crosse : $5 to $10. Chippewa : $3 to $7. Juneau : wild land, $5. Polk : 
il 25 to $6. Trempealeau : $1 25 to $10 ; mostly prairie, unfenced, 

* Names of counties from which returns have been receiyed. 
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Ean Claire and Pepin: $2 50 to $10; none fenced; part prairie 
part timber. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on al 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stoclc^ i 
mentSy or seeds f 

Manitowoc: nsnally rented on shares; owner receives one-thir 
product, unless be furnishes stock and implements and seeds, in t 
case he receives one-half and sometimes three-fifths. Walworth 
on shares same as above. Kenosha: $3 to $5; generally on sL 
each furnishing one-half and dividing the product equally. Milwai 
owner receives one-third the product, or one-half when he furn 
seed, team, &c. Waukesha : the same. Dane : the same. Hock 
shares, each furnishes half, and ea^h takes one-half the crop. J 
son: owner one-third of crop, or if he furnishes seeds, team, &c.. 
half. La Fayette, Sauk, Grant, Iowa, Crawford, and Eiehland : the 
as above. Burnett : no farms to rent. Sheboygan : $4 for all tl 
improved ; on shares, one-half, each party finding one-half the g 
&c. Calumet: owner one-third, or if he furnishes team, &c*, one 
Shawanaw: $3; shares, as above. Brown, Waupaca, and Green I 
the same. La Crosse : owner receives one-third, furnishes nothin 
two-thirds and furnishes all except labor. Chippewa : one-third an< 
half, according as one or the other furnishes implements, &c. Jui 
where owner finds seeds, one-hailf; where he provides team also, 
thirds. Polk : wheat land is let, and seeds found, for one-third of 
Trempealeau : $2 50 per acre, or one-half the crop, the owner fui 
ing seeds and implements, or one-third and furnishing nothing. 
Claire and Pepin : $5 per acre, or one-third of crop. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and what are the present'^ 
of two or three of them f , 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wheat... 


...per bushel.. 


$0 55 


Chippewa. 


Do 


do 


60 


Polk, Trempealeau. 


Do 


do 


65 


Crawford, Richland, Sauk. 


Do 


do 


70 


Walworth. 


Do 


do 


$0 70 to 90 


Calumet, Eau Clair, Juneau. 


Do 


do 


75 


Dane, Jefierson, Grant, Iowa, Waupa 


Do 


do 


80 


Kenosha, Sheboygan, Eau Claire, Pej 


Do 


do 


85 


Waukesha, Milwaukee. 


Do 


do 


95 


Rock, Green Lake, Brown. 


Do 


do 


1 00 


Shawanaw. 


Do 


do 


1 15 


Manitowoc. 


Do 


do 


1 25 


Burnett. 


Corn 


do 


40 to 45 


La Fayette, Iowa. 


Do 


do 


48 


Trempealeau. 


Do 


do 


90 


Walworth, Jofferson, Sauk, Grant, Ji 
Green Lake. 


Do 


do 


50 to 65 


Waupaca, Rock, Waukesha. 


Do 


do 


1 00 


Polk. 


Oats 


do 


35 


Walworth, Jefferson, Sauk, Grant 
Claire, Pepin. 


Do 


do 


40 


Iowa, Manitowoc, Kenosha, Milwj 
Waukesha, Dane, Crawford, Ric! 
Waupaca, Chippewa, Juneau, Tre 
lean, Green Lake. 








Do 


do 


50 


Brown, Polk, Rock. 


Do 


do 


60 to 70 


Shawanaw, Burnett. 


Barley . - - 


do 


50 


Grant. 


i>o..... 


do 


75 to 90 


Waukesha. 
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Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Countries. 


Barley per bushel . . 

Do do 

Do do 

Potatoes do 

Do do 

%e do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 


$0 80 
90 

1 00 
(>0 

1 00 
55 
80 
70 
75 


Rock. 

Kenosha. 

Manitowoc, Dane, Burnett. 

Sliawanaw, Walworth. 

Burnett, Douglas. 

Juneau. 

I?rown, Walworth. 

Milv/aukee. 

Rock. 



IVJuit is the distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
kc'nding f 

JMaDitowoc: our village has a commodious harbor on Lake Michigan, 

an €l is the market for our county, as also the shipping port. Walworth: 

r^xlroad stations are abundant. Kenosba: 7 miles farthest point from 

a xailroad station; steamboat landing on the eastern border of the 

cou nty, iiilwaukee: railroads and plank roads run through the county. 

VX/^aiakesha: from 3 to 10 miles. Dane: plenty of railroads. Eock: 4 

heads through this county; average distance of farms, 3^ miles from 

tions. Jefferson: a railroad through this county. La Fayette: the 

Sauk: 14 miles. Grant: 8 miles. Iowa: 2 railroads, easy of 

aci<3ess. Crawford and Richland: from 1 to 30 miles. Burnett: 15 miles. 

SlzM^^boygan: 6 or 8 miles. Calumet: 2 to 25 miles. Brown: longest 

diastance, 16 miles. Waupaca: 20 miles to railroad; steamboat naviga- 

tL<:>ii through the eastern part of the county. Green Lake: 15 miles. 

Ml^irathon: 100 miles. Douglas: 1 mile and upward. La Crosse: 

a^v^^rage 10 miles. Chippewa : average 15 miles. Juneau: from 2 to 10 

D^iles. Polk: a good home market. Trempealeau: about 30 miles. 

K^^u Claire and Pepin: from 1 to 20 miles. 

'What is the general quality of landj and the Jcind of timber f 

3tfanitowoc: in the western and southern portions of the county, the 

^^^'■3(1 is good; timbered principally with oak, beech and maple. Wal- 

'^^^orth: the land is a rich, black loam, with clay subsoil; timber mostly 

o^-l, some maple, and hickory. Kenosha: clayey loam and gravelly; 

o^'l chiefly. Milwaukee: quality good; hardwood timber. Waukesha: 

S'oocl soil; oak, maple, and basswood. Dane: the land is good; timber 

Plenty and of almost all kinds. Rock: mostly rich prairie; oak open- 

^^§s. Jefferson: medium quality; maple, oak, &c. La Fayette: quality 

^^ land unsr^rpassed; oak, beech, hickory, &c. Sauk: good; prairie; 

^^k oi)enings, and heavy hard and soft wood timber land. Grant : prairie 

^^d, flrst-class; principally oak timber. Iowa: prairie land of good 

^^^lity; oak and maple. Crawford and Richland: good; oak, hickory, 

^^^wood, elm, hard and soft maple. Burnett: good clay subsoil land; 

*^^dwood timber. Sheboygan: red clay soil; oak, maple, basswood, 

^d pine. Calumet: clay soil; oak, maple, beech and linden tree. 

«aawanaw: of good quality; beech and maple timber, with heavy forests 

^* pine in portions of the county. Brown : heavily timbered; pme, oak, 

'^^ple, beech, basswood, birch, &c. Waupaca; sandy loam and clay; 

^^e, maple, birch, oak, hickory, elm, basswood, and butternut. Green 

*^^ke: good; oak, maple, &c. Marathon: land sandy; pine. Douglas: 

^l^y soil ; soft timber. La Crosse : some poor and sandy, some first 

Sj^lity; oak, ash, and hackberry. Chippewa: general quality good; 

•^orvray white pine, white and black oak, maple, butternut, hemlock^ 
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cedar, and basswood, Juneau: rather sandy; timber — wliite oak, 
&c. Polk: black, loamy soil on prairie, clay subsoil in timber land; 
oak, maple, basswood, poplar, &c. Trempealeau: rich, alluvial soil, 
with some sand; burr, black, and white oak, cottonwood, maple, ash. 
Eau Claire and Pepin : soil sandy loam ; white pine and the hard woods. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand? 

Manitowoc, Waukesha, Dane, Iowa, Calumet: farm labor principally. 
Walworth: labor here is abundant. Kenosha: good farm hands, not 
afraid to work, particularly in the summer season. Milwaukee: build- 
ing railroads, manufacturing, farming, &c. Dane: farm hands and fe- 
male help. Rock : nearly all kinds of labor in good demand, in sum- 
mer particularly. Sauk: farm and mechanical labor. Grant: all kinds, 
skilled and unskilled. Crawford and llichland: mechanics of nearly aU 
kinds, and farm labor. Burnett: farmers and lumbermen. Sheboygan: 
farmers and mechanics. Shawanaw: lumbermen. Brown: lumbermen 
chiefly; also farming and fishing and manufacturing. Waupaca: men 
to settle the country and make homes for themselves and families. 
Green Lake: all kinds of mechanics and common laborers. Marathon: 
men for lumbering. Douglas: chopping wood and lumbering. Chip- 
pewa: all kinds, especially lumbermen in the winter, and men for saw- 
mills in the summer. Juneau: farm, lumbering, and railroad laborers 
are in demand. Polk : farm labor and lumbermen. Trempealeau : com- 
mon laborers and farm hands. Eau Claire and Pepin : lumbering in 
winter, mills in summer. 

WJiat mills or factories^ if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
sJcilled labor f 

Manitowoc : 1 woolen-mill, 2 chair and furniture factories, 1 tub and 
pail factory, a number of saw-mills and shingle-mills, 1 stave factory. 
Walworth : 16 grist-mills, 1 woolen factory, 1 reaper and seeder manu- 
factory, and several small manufacturing establishments. Kenosha: 4 
wagon factories, 2 iron founderies, 4 tanneries. Milwaukee : flour-mills, 
founderies, wagon-shops, planing-mills, sash and door factories. Wau- 
kesha: woolen-mills and agricultural machine factories. Dane: a few 
grist-mills, and founderies, machine-shops, wagon-shops, and woolen- 
mills. Eock : paper-mills, woolen factories, founderies, and furniture 
shops. Jefferson: woolen factories, furniture, farming implement, 
wagon and sleigh and carriage factories. La Fayette : none but grist- 
mills. Sauk : 2 woolen factories, 1 furniture establishment, 1 hub and 
spoke factory, 1 flour-mill, three saw-mills. Grant : about 36 grist-mills, 
6 small woolen factories, and other manufacturing shops. Iowa : wool- 
en-mills, machine-shops, zinc-smelters. Crawford and Eichland : flour, 
saw, and woolen mills, wagon, sleigh, and plow factories, cooper shops, 
fanning-mills, and cabinet-makers' shops. Burnett : 2 saw-mills, 1 grist- 
mill. Sheboygan : founderies, wagon factories, woolen and grist mills, 
chair factories. Calumet : very few factories or mills, with the excep- 
tion of grist and saw mills. Shawanaw : grist and saw mills. Brown : 
lumber and shingle mills, iron founderies, and blas^fumaces. Waupaca : 
2 stove founderies, 11 large flour-mills, 13 saw-mills, 2 large tanneries, 1 
woolen-mill, 2 founderies, &c. Douglas: saw-mills. La Crosse : saw-millsL 
flour-mills, founderies, plow works, machine-shops, sash, door, blind, and 
wooden -ware furniture factories, marble works, tinners' shops, agricultou^ 
implement, and stone-cutting establishments, &c. Chippewa: saw, grist, 
and planing mills and machine-shops. Juneau : grist and saw mills, 
sash and blind factories, machine-shops, and founderies. Polk : grist 
and saw mills. Trempealeau : flour and grist mills. Eau Glaire an! 
Pepin: flour, saw, and shingle mills. 
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Are tliere in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progresSy 
requiring common labor? IfsOj how far distant? 

Mauitowoc: yesj about 40 miles. Walworth: 1 railroad within the 
county. Kenosha: none in the immediate vicinity. Milwaukee: la- 
l>orers are employed here to go hundreds of miles to work on railroads. 
^Eock : none in progress, but those completed need many laborers for 
xepairs. Sauk : railroad prospects fair. Grant : 1 railroad being buUt 
CJrawford and Bichland : yes: 3 miles distant. Burnett : 1 here. Shaw- 
auaw : a military road from this place to Lake Superior. Brown : 1 rail- 
road in process of construction in this county. Waupaca : work in the 
lumber woods, and on the river. Douglas : yes ; 5 miles distant. La 
• Crosse : 100 miles west. Chippewa : from Chippewa Falls to Augusta, 
23 niUes 5 to Eau Claire, 10 miles, now in progress. Juneau : 1 in this im- 
fliediate vicinity. Polk: 25 miles distant. Trempealeau: 1 railroad 
BOW finished. Eau Claire and Pepin: West Wisconsin Eailway now 
building here. 

J^ many foreign-bom worTcmen are employed in your district^ please give 
^« preponderating nationality. 

IManitowoc : principally German. Walworth and La Fayette : Irish. 
£l^iiosha and Milwaukee: German. Waukesha: three-fifths German, 
r^iaaainder Norwegians and Danes. Dane: Norwegians: and Germans. 
E<>C5k: Norwegians and Irish. Jefferson: Germans and Irish. Sauk: 
ptrincipally German. Grant: largely German. Iowa: German, Irish, 
aiicl English as miners. Crawford and Eichland : Germans, Irish, Bo- 
hexxiians, and Norwegians. Burnett: Swedes and Norwegians. She- 
^^^ygatt: German. Calumet: German and Irish. Shawanaw: German 
arxd French. Brown : Germans, Belgians, Irish, Dutch, Norwegians, 
aiicl French Canadians. Waupaca: Scandinavians and a good many 
^^xmans. Green Lake and Marathon: German. Douglas: Swedes. 
I^^* Crosse: German in shops, and Irish on public roads. Chippewa: 
^^■^^nch, Irish, German, Scandinavians, and Americans, in the order of 
Proportion. Polk: Scandinavians and Germans. Trempealeau: Ger- 
^^-uSj Poles, and Norwegians. Eau Claire and Pepin : about one-half 
^^xman, one-fourth Irish, and one-fourth Norwegians. 

-Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
<^^€i^nicSj or small farmers. Is tliere much landj of good quality and well 
^^^teredj yet unoccupied ? 

Manitowoc: plenty of land unoccupied. Walworth: small induce- 
ments to laborers; but little land unoccupied. Kenosha: very little 
J^^ste land; lakes and rivers numerous; for dairy farms Kenosha 
County is called in Chicago, where the product is laf gely consumed, the 
" Orange County'' of the West, from the superior quality of the butter; 
^ or 5 cheese factories within a radius of as many miles denotes the 
^tiuracter of the cheese ; for small-fruit culture the soil is better than 
*^y other in Wisconsin. Milwaukee : land all occupied ; good markets ; 
Mechanics find plenty of employment. Dane : not much land unoccu- 
Pi^, good farm hands are scarce and greatly needed ; so is female help. 
^^^>ck: no special advantages, only good wages and plenty of wort; no 
^^oecopied lands. La Fayette: the land is very productive, well 
^atered, good quality, but generally occupied; market in Chicago, 
^nk: plenty of excellent land yet uncultivated, and very healthy. 
^I'ant : no better section of the country for laborers, mechanics, or 
^JUall farmers can be found anywhere. Iowa: wages good; cost of 
^^ving low. Crawford and Kichland: small farms to be procured at 
^^^asonable prices and on easy terms, from $2 to $5 per acre ; a large 
quantity of good land, well watered, yet unoccupied. Burnett: we 
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have a good market at home, and get from the lumbermen 20 to 25 per 
cent, more than elsewhere. Sheboygan : there is in summer time a huge 
demand for sailors, fishermen, and farm laborers. Sbawauaw, Brown, 
Waupaca, and Green Lake : large tracts of unimproved farming land, 
of good quality, are yet unoccupied. Marathon, Douglas, La Crosse, 
and Chippewa: the same; we have one-third of all the pine in the 
Northwestern States. Juneau : about 1,000 men are employed in lum- 
bering and railroading ; farm hands are scarce. Polk : plenty of cheap 
land, plenty of work, and a good field for poor people as well as rich. 
Trempealeau, Eau Clause, and Pepin : good inducements for farmers 
and farm laborers. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJcj sound and in good condition t 
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MINNESOTA, 

Area, 53,459,840 acres. Population in 1870, 436,057. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

in the counties of Washington, Wabashaw, Hennepin, Goodhue, Bam- 
sey, Stearns, Anokee, Dakota, Nicollet, Olmsted, Steele, Mower, Scott, 
Le Sueur, Blue Earth, Rice, and Wiuona: it can. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion lias been under cultivation,, Iww mv^h is fenced, and tlie kind of 
buildings. 

Washington : $10 to $35 per acre. Wabashaw : from $10 to $40 ; as a 
general rule about one-half the land is plowed and fenced, each farm 
having a small log or frame .dwelling, and stra\f -covered stable. Hen- 
nepin : 40 to 50 per cent, under cultivation, all fenced, good substantial 
buildings. Goodhue: $15 to $50 per acre, according to amount of im« 
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provcments. Eamsey : the price depends very materially upon the dis- 
tance from town 5 within two miles of the city it is held at fancy 
prices ; five or six miles out good land can be had at from $7 to $15 per 
acre ; improved lands, same distance out, $15 to $30, one-quarter of it 
under cultivation and tenced. Stearns: average $20 per acre. Anokee: 
good farming lands can be had at from $4 to $G per acre. Dakota: $20 
to $.30 per acre is the average. Nicollet: $8 to $15 per acre, one-quarter in 
cultivation and fenced. Olmsted : $15 to $35. Steele : $5 to $10 per acre. 
Mower : $20 per acre. Scott : $5 to $12 per acre, principally log build- 
ings. Le Sueur : $5 to $40, one-quarter under cultivation and fenced. 
Blue Earth : the price depends upon location ; near the county town $50 
. per acre; further away as low as $10, buildings ordinary. Rice : $15 to 
$2o, prairie land. Winona : $10 to $30 per acre, log or small frame 
buildings. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landy wliat proportion is cleared^ 
and how much^ ifciny^ is fenced ? 

Washington : $2 50 to $20; the lower price is for timber lands in the 

northern portion of the county, the higher is for prairie land in the 

southern part. Wabashaw: from $2 50 to $15. Hennepin: $25 to $75. 

G oodhue : $5 to $15 per acre, according to quality and distance from 

poiuts for shipping produce ; the proportion of prairie to woodland is 

large enough for farming purposes, and needs no clearing. Ramsey : 

unimproved land, with no clearing or fencing, six miles out, can be had 

for $7 per acre. Stearns: $10 to $30. Anokee: $2 50 to $0, part prairie 

and part timber land, not much of it fenced. Dakota : $2, mostly prairie. 

Nicollet: $3 to $8, all prairie. Olmsted: $8 to $15, principally prairie. 

Steele: $3 to $5, prairie, none fenced. Mower: $5 to $10, prairie, none 

fenced. Scott : $5 to $10, with from three to twelve acres cleared. Le 

Sueur: $4 to $20, none cleared, none fenced. Blue Earth: $10 per acre, 

prairie land is from $8 to $25, without fencing. Rice: $5 to $10, prairie 

land, from $5 to $20 for timber land. Winona: from $5 to $15, no 

choice Ian ds vacant. 

Wliat is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on sJiares^ 
^hat share does the owner receive? Does tJie latter provide stocky imple- 
fnents, or seeds f 

Washington : $3 to $5 per acre, or one-third of the produce to the 
owner, he furnishing nothing but the land. Wabashaw : $3 to $5 ; if on 
shares one-half, the owner providing one-half the stock, implements and 
seeds. Hennepin : usually on shares ; owner receives one-third and fur- 
nishes nothing. Goodhue: farms are not often rented, but if rented are 
generally taken on shares, as above. Ramsey: $5 per acre, shares same 
as above. Steams and Anokee: shares as above. Dakota: if owner fur- 
nishes seeds, implements, &c., he receives one-half, otherwise one-third. 
Nicollet: owner receives one-third and furnishes one-half the seeds. Olm- 
sted: owner receives one-half when he furnishes seeds, implements, stock, 
&c., otherwise one-third. Steele, Mower, Blue Earth, and Winona : shares 
the same. Scott : $2 50 per acre for improved land. Le Sueur : owner 
J^ceives one-quarter and furnishes nothing, otherwise one-half. Eice : 
owner provides half the seeds but no stock or implementa, and receives 
ttie-half the crop after it is harvested. 
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What are the chief articlea of prodvMionj and what are thepreaen 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 
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What is tlie distance to a marTcet town, a railroad station, or a ste 
landing f 

Washington: this county has steamboat landings on' the whol 
east and south borders ; a railroad on its south and northwest be 
average distance from St. Paul, 18 miles. Wabashaw : this couni 
the west bank of the Mississippi, and has three market towns 
river ; no railroads. Goodhue : the market town and point of sh: 
is Eed Wing on the Mississippi River, which is the outlet for tt 
ductions of this division for from 10 to 25 miles around this 
Ramsey: from 1 to 16 miles. Stearns: one mile. Anokee: on 
ket is almost always at our doors, as our large lumbering interests 
nearly all tbat our farmers have to spare. Dakota: we have tl 
here. Nicollet : From 8 to 16 miles to river and railroad. Oli 
from 1 mile to 15. Steele: railroad depot in the town. Mowei 
road station in town. Scott: Minnesota River and St. Paul and 
City Railroad. Le Sueur: from 1 to 15 miles to market, railroad, 
boat landing, &c. Blue Earth: all our towns are market towns 
roads are near; our produce is shipped east for sale. Rice: a r 
runs through the county north and south. Winona : from 2 to 2(] 
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What is the general quality of land and the hind of timber 1 
Washington: fifty thousand acres of prairie in the south, A No. 1 ; 
balance covered with burr-oak 5 quality varying from very poor to very 
good. Wabashaw : clay and sandy loam, clay subsoil ; timber — oak, ma- 
ple, poplar, basswood and butternut. Hennepin : lands generally good ; 
timber, oak openings. Goodhue: the land is very productive; oak 
openings and prairie with timber on the streams, maple, oak, basswood, 
elm, poplar, &c. Ramsey: sandy loam; oak. Steams: good sandy 
loam; hardwood timber. Anokee: sandy loam ; oak, maple, basswood, 
iron wood, with a good supply of turmeric. Dakota : generally good ; 
bmr-oaks on upland ; elm, soft-maple, and cotton wood on bottom land. 
Nicollet: No. 1 land, and some heavy timber. Olmsted: black alluvial 
soil; burr and white oak. Steele: land good, timber poor. Mower: 
black loam ; mostly oak. Scott: good ; the timber is maple, basswood, 
elm, hickory, white walnut, &c. Le Sueur: black loam with clay sub- 
soil; oak, ash, elm, linden, &c. Blue Earth: soil very rich ; timber land 
and prairie; oak, ash, maple, linden, &c. Eice: rich sandy loam ; ma- 
ple, oak, elm, basswood, ash, butternut, and hickory. Winona : rich 
black loam with clay subsoil ; oak timber of different varieties. 
For what kind of labor is tliere a demand f 

Washington: farm and railroad labor. Wabashaw and Dakota: all 
kinds. Hennepin, Mower, and Rice : farm labor, male and female. 
Goodhue: mostly skilled labor; the demand for common laborers is 
tolerably well supplied except in harvest time. Ramsey : no greater 
demand for one kind than for another. Stearns: farm, lumbering 
and railroad laborers. Anokee: carpenters, masons, and plasterers. 
JficoUet : farm labor in summer, and railroad hands in winter. Olm- 
sted: "muscular" labor. Steele: farmers and carpenters. Scott: agri- 
coltnral and mechanical. Le Sueur : chopping, farming, and railroad 
labor. Blue Earth: farm and railroad labor. Winona: farm and me- 
chanical labor of all kinds. 

What mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
9Medla^)orf 

Wabashaw : saw-mills, grist-mills, planing-mills, sash and blind facto- 
ries, agricultural implement works, plow factories. Hennepin: woolen- 
Diills, paper-mills, and a cotton factory. Goodhue: twelve flour and 
gristmills, four saw-miUs, two sash and door factories with steam- 
power, one woolen faetory, one foundery. Ramsey : flour-mills, saw- 
wiUs, chair factories, sash factories, planing-mills, founderies, &c. 
Stearns : lumber and flour mills. Dakota : flour-mills only. Olmsted : 
floor-mills, plow and wagon factories. Steele: flour-mills. Mower: three 
gfrist-mills. Le Sueur : saw and grist mills. Blue Earth : one woolen- 
niilL Eice: flour-mills, foundery, plow and furniture factories, barrel 
and broom factories. Winona : saw-mills, planing-mills, sash and blind 
factories, plow, wagon and carriage, and soap and candle factories, 
founderies, &c. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress^ 
acquiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Washington : two railroads. Wabashaw : a railroad within fifty miles. 
Hennepin : a large amount of labor is required in this vicinity. Good- 
hoe: a railroad to be built this summer and autumn. Ramsey: four 
railroads under construction. Stearns: yes, forty miles distant; also a 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad is building through St. Cloud. 
Anokee: several railroads are building within the State. Dakota: 
two railroads now in process of construction. Nicollet : sixteen miles 
to a railroad. Olmsted : from ten to fifty miles. Steele : twenty-eight 

6 
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miles. Mower: three miles from town. Scott: fifty-five miles. L€ 
Sueur : yes, rumiiug through this town and county. Blue Earth : twc 
railroads in progress in this immediate vicinity. Eice : deaf and duml 
asylum in Faribault. Winona: none now in progress 5 several pro- 
jected. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much landj of good quMity a/nd well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Washington : good land can be had in the northern part of this county, 
well wooded and watered, for from $2 60 to $10 per acre 5 location and 
facilities for disposing of crops not excelled in the West. Wabashaw: 
constant employment for all at good wages ; very little good land un- 
occupied and unimproved, but small improved farms can be bought at 
reasonable rates, and on good terms as to payment. Hennepin : advan- 
tages incalculable ; the greatest water-power in America, and the 
most promising city in the Northwest, with facilities for. gardening or 
small farming with profit., and demand for mechanical and commoiL 
labor. Goodhue : about one-sixth of the land in this division is yet 
unoccupied ; much of it is of good quality, and may be purchased oxx 
time, ::ffording opportunities for farmers or laborers of small means to 
commence on their own account; the construction of the buildings 
necessary on the new farms gives employment to mechanics. Eamsey: 
employment is always to be obtained at fair wages, and there is 
large quantity of unoccupied lands. Stearns : this is a new county, and 
much of the land is yet unoccupied; from $7 to $15 per acre. Anokee : 
there are some tracts of good public land here yet, well timbered and 
watered, where small farmers could make very desirable homesteads, 
Dakota: there is a large amount of land now under cultivation which 
can be obtained on lease at very good advantage. Nicollet : any quantity 
of land to be obtained under the homestead act. Olmsted : one of the 
healthiest localities on the globe, and plenty of good rich land, capable 
of producing enormous crops. Steele : much good land waiting for 
occupants. Mower : a large amount of land to rent to large or small 
farmers. Le Sueur: plenty of work for laborers and mechanics; good 
chance for small farmers ; plenty of land of good quality unoccupied, 
which can be had at reasonable rates. Scott : very little good land unoc- 
cupied. Blue Earth : a large extent of rich land unimproved. Settlers, 
mechanics, farmers, and laborers of every kind in demand, with the excep- 
tion of factory operatives. Eice : about three-quarters of the land is 
unoccupied ; plenty of wood ; plenty of room for labor. Winona : very 
little land unoccupied, and it is of rather poor quality ; good mechan- 
ics and farmers in demand. Lands held by non-residente can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. 
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What are tlie prices of farm stocJc, sound and in good condition f 
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200 


$125 to $200 


$20 to $45 

40to 60 

30 

30 to 40 

30 

40 

30 

25to 50 

30 to 50 

50 

40 to 75 

45 

45 

40 

60 

30 

35to 50 


$1 50to$2 00 

1 50to 2 00 

1 50 
1 50 
200 
200 

1 00 

2 OOto 3 50 
1 50to 2 00 

250 

2 00 

2 50 

3 00 
3 00 
3 50 
3 00 
250 


$2 to $3 each. 




Rice 




Blue Earth 

Le Snenr 

Scott .* 


150 

150to 200 

125 to 150 

200 

125 

150 to 200 

75 


8 cents per pound 

$5 to $10 each. 
$8 each. 




Mower 




Steele 




Ohnsted 


$5 to $20 each. 




Nicollet 


$3 to $15 each. 
5 cents x>er pound. 
7 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound. 
$10 each. 


2 


Dakota 

Anokeo . 





250 
300 
100 
200 
175 
150 
200 


2 


Steams 


2 


Bamfiey .. 


2 
2 
2 
2 


Goodhne 

Hennepin 

Wabaahaw 

Waahington 

Ayerage 


8 centa per pound. 
$4 each. 

10 cents per pound. 




$126 00 


$160 26 


$171 60 


$40 88 


$2 23 


7 1-6 ctR. per pound. 



IOWA. 

Area, 35,228,800 acres. Population in 1870, 1,191,721. 

Can land bep'urchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
o» favorable terms f 

•Lee, Henry, Jeflfetson, Louisa, Washington, Yan Buren, Davis, 
Jones, Jackson, Floyd, Dubuque, Buchanan, Allamakee, Howard, Scott, 
Clayton, Delaware, Mitchell, Winneshiek, Chickasaw, Bremer, Wapello, 
Benton, Jasper, Johnson, Mahaska, Madison, Dallas, Keokuk, Wayne, 
Binggold, Clarke, Shelby, Pottawattamie, Warren, Union, Harrison^ 
Mills, Montgomery, Polk, Page, Taylor, Dickinson, Black Hawk, Boone, 
Greene, Carroll, Crawford, Story, Sac, Cerro Gordo, Woodbury, Ham- 
ilton, and Kossuth : all respond in the affirmative. 

What is the price per a^cre of small improved farm^ f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and tlie Mnd of 
bmldingst 

Lee: from $20 to $75 per acre, according to location, improvements, 
4c.j medium quality, $50 ; with good buildings, orchards, &c., from one- 
hair to two-thirds of it fenced. Henry: from $20 to $40: all fenced, 
and under cultivation ; moderately good frame buildings. Jeflferson : 
the price averages $25. Louisa : from $15 to $25 ; nearly all under cul- 
tivation ; mostly frame buildings. Washington ; from $10 to $25. Van 
Buren : from $15 to $50 j about one-half under cultivation, and about 
two-thirds under fence ; the buildings are generally good, one-third ot 
them of brick, and two-thirds frame. Davis: from $10 to $25; one- 
third under cultivation ; small frame or log houses. Jones : from $20 
to $305 about one-half improved. Jackson : from $20 to $25 j wooden 
dwellings, no barns. Scott : from $25 to $200 ; one-half under cultiva- 
tion. Floyd : from $10 to $25 ; frame buildings. Dubuque : from $20 
to $40, according to the improvements thereon, and the location. Bu- 
chanan : prices depend upon the quantity under cultivation, and kind and 
quality of buildings, ranging from $16 to $30. Allamakee: from $15 
to $25 5 one-fourth improved, and fenced ; comfortable buildings. How- 

* Karnes of coanties from which returns have been received. 
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ard: from $15 to $30; one-third fenced; generally poor fences and 
cheap buildings. C]ayton: from $20 to $50. Delaware: from $15 to 
$35 ; about two-thirds under cultivation ; three-fourths fenced ; che^^p 
buildings. Mitchell : from $15 to $50, according to location and the 
value of improvements. Winneshiek: the average is about $25; 
all under fence ; good comfortable buildings. Chickasaw : about $15 ; 
probably two-thirds fenced, and one-half under cultivation. Bre- 
mer : from $20 to $30 ; from one-third to two-thirds under cultivation. 
WapeUo : $20 to $40 ; one-half fenced ; buildings small. Benton : $20 
to $40 ; this being a prairie country, the land is nearly all fenced ; iix>m 
one-half to three-fourths under cultivation, with a fair class of buildings, 
young orchards, &c. Jasper : from $25 to $40 ; farms about two-thirds 
fenced, and not cultivated ; small frame buildings. Johnson : from $35 
to $50 ; one-half or two-thirds fenced, and under cultivation ; with com- 
Ibrtable frame buildings. Mahaska : $20 to $50 ; two-thirds under fence, 
one-half under cultivation ; buildings ordinary. Madison : $20 to $30. 
Dallas : from $20 to $40 ; from one-half to two-thirds cultivated ; the same 
quantity fenced ; buildings tolerably good. Keokuk : from $20 to $25 ; 
one-half under cultivation ; three-fourths fenced; with frame house and 
bam. Wayne: $20; one-third under cultivation; buildings pretty 
good. Ringgold : $10 to $20 ; one-fourth to three-fourths under culti- 
vation, and fenced ; log and frame buildings. Clarke : $10 to $15 ; one- 
third fenced and under cultivation. Sbelby: $15 to $20; one-half 
fenced and under cultivation ; frame dwellings, log stables and sheds. 
Pottawattamie : $20 to $40; the county contains over 600,000 acres of 
land, of which not over 40,000 are under cultivation ; buildings gener- 
ally very good. Warren: $15; one-half in cijiltivation and fenced; 
wood buildings. Union: $20 to $25; one-third under cultivation and 
fenced; buildings not very good. Harrison: $20 to $30; one-third un- 
der cultivation and fenced ; ordinary farm buildings. Mills and Mont- 
gomery : $20 to $35 ; small farms are cheaper per acre than large, witi 
similar improvements; generally good buildings for a new country—^ 
Polk : from $25 to $40 ; one-third under cultivation ; frame buildings ^- 
Page and Taylor: $15 to $20; frame buildings. Dickinson: $10 
$20 ; one-fourlh improved ; buildings small, frame or log. Black Hawk 
from $12 to $40; three-fourths under cultivation and fenced; smal 
and rather inferior buildings. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford 
from $10 to $40 ; small frame and log buildings. Story : $25 ; one-hal 
improved ; frame buildings. Sac : $15 ; one-third under cultivation 
and fenced ; small frame buildings. Cerro Gordo : $20 to $30 ; all cu 
tivated and fenced ; wood or stone houses. Woodbury : $10 to $1 
improvements rather poor. Hamilton: $15 to $25; generally wo 
buildings. Kossuth : from $6 to $20, according to location ; some 
the improved farms are uufenced, cattle in some neighborhoods bei 
herded ; frame buildings. 

What is tlie price per acre of unimproved landy wlmt proportion is clean 
an^ how muchj if any, is fenced f 

Lee : there is very little unimproved land in this immediate vidni 




price from $5 to $20 per acre. Henry : prairie land, without fence, > ^^ 
to $20. Jefferson : $10 ; about one-half cleared and fenced. Louisa : :^^o 
land of any considerable amount unimproved ; nine- tenths cleared, sev^^* 
tenths fenced. Washington : from $5 to $10 ; about one-half cleared a^'Mid 
fenced. Yan Buren : prairie land, $10 ; timber land, $25 ; one-half undl^^ 
good cultivation, and about two-thirds under fence. Davis : $5 to $J-«S • 
all prairie land ; none fenced. Jones : $12 to $20. Jackson : $10 to $^^ • 
prairie ; not fenced. Scott : $25 to $50 ; mostly prairie ; a large proper 
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tion of the land is fenced. Floyd : $5 to $15. Dubuque : from $5 to 
$20, according to location and soil; lands in this county are about 
equally divided into timber and prairie. Buchanan : about $10 for uu im- 
proved prairie. Allamakee : from $4 to $10. Howard : from $3 to $ 15 : 
all prairie. Clayton : $3 to $20. Delaware : from $10 to $20 ; mostly 
prairie; no fence. Mitchell: $4 to $25; prairie. Winneshiek: 012. 
Chickasaw: $5 to $10; prairie; no fence. Bremer: $5 to $25; no 
fence. Wapello,Benton,Jasper,and Johnson: from $8 to $15. Mahaska, 
Dallas, and Madison: $5 to $20. Keokuk, Wayne, Taylor, and Page: i'rom 
$5 to $10 ; prairie. Einggold : $3 to $10 for prairie, $10 to $30 for ti.aber 
land. Clarke: from $5 to $10; prairie. Shelby: prairie land, fro:n $4 
to $10 ; timber land, from $15 to $40. Pottawattamie : from $5 to $20. 
Warren : from $4 to 10 ; prairie ; none fenced. Union : from $5 to $15. 
Harrison : prairie, $5 to $20 ; timber land, from $10 to $40. Montgom- 
ery : from $6 to $20 ; almost all prairie. Polk : from $5 to $50. Dick- 
inson : from $1 60 to $4 50 ; all prairie ; none fenced. Black Hawk : 
from $7 to $15; prairie; no fencing. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and 
Crawford: from $4 to $15; all prairie. Story: $6; prairie; no 1 once. 
Sac : from $3 to $7 ; prairie. Cerro Gordo : $6 to $10 ; all cleared ; no 
fence. Woodbury: $2 50 to $10. Hamilton: from $3 to $15. Kos- 
suth: from $2 50 to $15 for prairie; none fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on sliares^ 
tcto share does, tlie owner receive f Does tlie latter* provide stocky imple- 
m&USj or seeds f 

Lee: from $2 60 to $6 per acre, or one- third of the crop raised, the 
renterfindingeverything; when teams and seeds are furnished by the land- 
owner he gets one-half. Henry: $4, on shares; owner receives two- 
fifths. Jefferson : $3 to $4 ; or owner receives one-third of the crop and 
provides seeds only. Louisa : one-third of the grain ; no stock or seeds 
ftuiushed. Washington : if close to town, much higher than far away. 
Van Buren : about $2 60 ; owner receives one-third, tenant furnishing 
everything; one-half if landlord furnishes everything except board; S' 
hft ftunishes board also, he receives two-thirds. Davis : $2 to $2 50 ; 
on shares, one^tlurd; if owner furnishes he receives one-half. Jones, Pot- 
tawattamie: $5 ; shares as above. Jackson, Scott, Floyd, and Dubuque: 
the same. Buchanan : from $2 to $3 ; on shares owner receives one- 
third, and if he furnishes everything he receives two-thirds. Allama- 
k^: one-half of products, each furnishing half. Howard: owner re- 
aves one-third ; if he furnishes he receives one-half. Clayton : $3 ; on 
^haieg as above. Delaware : $2 to $3 ; shares as above. Mitchell and 
Jasper: $3 to$5; shares as above. Winneshiek and Chickasaw: the same, 
firemer and Wapello : $3 to $4 ; shares the same. Benton : from $2 to 
Jp2 50 ; shares as above. Johnson ; $2 50 to $5 ; shares as above. Ma- 
baska and Union : $3 ; and shares the same. Madison and Dallas : $3; 
^hares as above. Keokuk, Ringgold, Clarke, Wayne, Warren, Taylor, 
Dickinson, Page, and Shelby : $2; shares as above. Harrison: land draws 
^e-third, labor one-third ; stock, implements, &c., the remaining third. 
Jffontgomery : $6 to $15 ; all prairie. Polk : owner receives one-third 
^M £u*nishes nothing. Black Hawk : terms exceedingly favorable to 
r^iitenu Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford: from $5 to $12; on 
shares the owner receives one-half. Story, Sac, Woodbury, Hamilton, 
^ Eossath : owner receives one-third, furnishing nothing. 
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What are the chief articles of productiorij and what are the present 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of prodnotion. 


Priew 


1. 


Counties. 


Wheat..-. 


..per bushel.. 


l|^ 40 to |0 50 


Madison, Hamilton. 


Do 


do 


45 to 


55 


Kossuth, Benton. 


Do 


do 




50 


Jones, Chickasaw, Keokuk, Wayne, 
Polk, Boone, Greene, Carroll, Cr 
Story, Sac, Cerro Gordo, Woodbo] 


Do 


do 




52 


Floyd, Mitchell. 


Do 


do 




55 


Clayton, Howard, Black Hawk. 


Do 


do 




60 


Delaware, Mahaska, Warren. 


Do 


do 


50 to 


75 


Jasper, Johnson. 


Do 


do 




60 


Delaware, Warren. 


Do 


do 




65 


Jackson, Allamakee. 


Do 


do 


60 to 


85 


Dubuque, Lee, Dickinson. 


Do 


do 




75 


Louisa, Montgomery, Harrison, Clai 


Do 


do 




80 


Jefferson, Van Buren. 


Do 


do 


80 to 


1 00 


Taylor, Wapello. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Henry, Ringgold, Scott. 


Corn 


do 


25 to 


30 


Clarke, Warren. 


Do 


do 




35 


Jasper, Shelby, Harrison, Polk, Blacl 
Delaware. 


Do 


do 


35 to 


40 


Benton, Hamilton. 


Do 


do 




40 


Jones, Jackson, Floyd, Chickasaw, '. 
Johnson, Madison, Montgomery, 
Greene, Carroll, Crawford, Sac 
Gordo, Kossuth. 


Do 


do 




45 


Woodbury, Taylor. 


Do 


do 




50 


Allamakee, Winneshiek, Page^ 
Mitchell. 


Do 


do 




60 


Van Buren, Clayton, Keokuk, Ri 
Union, Scott. 


Do 


do 




65 


Lee, Henry, Wapello. 


Do 


do 




75 


Jefferson, Wayne, Dickinson. 


Oats 


do 




25 


Jones, Harrison, Delaware. 


Do 


do 




30 


Benton, Van Buren, Howard, Wini 
Jasper, Shelby, Kossuth. 


Do 


do 




35 


Henry, Louisa, Scott, Floyd, Davis, 
Ringgold, Dickinson, Cerro Gordo 
bury, Hamilton. 


Do 


... o. do 




40 


Lee, Jefferson, Dubuque, Clayton, • 
saw, Keokuk, Wayne. 


Potatoes - . 


do 




25 


Boone, Greene, Carroll, Crawford. 


Do 


do 




50 


Kossuth, ocott, Bremer, Jasper, 
Dubuque, Johnson, Ringgold, Die 


















Harrison. 


Do 


do 




60 


Louisa, Allamakee, Warren. 


Do 


do 


65 to 


75 


Shelby, Woodbury. 


Barley — 


do 


40 to 


45 


Allamakee, Scott. 


Do..... 


do 




60 


Winneshiek, Black Hawk. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Dubuque, Montgomery. 


Rye 


do 




55 


Van Buren. 


Do 


do 




75 


Ringgold. 


Do 


do 




85 


Henry. 



What is the distance to a market totfrn^ a railroad station^ or a stei 
landing f 

Lee : we are on the Mississippi Eiver and have markets all aroc 
and transportation both by river and rail. Henry : a railroad 
through the county town. Jefferson : markets every 6 miles. L 
steamboat landing from 16 to 22 miles; railroad station IJ to 12 
Washington: railroad running through this division. Van I 
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raiiroad stations from 3 to 6 miles apart ; no farm more than 15 niiles 
fro XXI a station. Davis : four railroads run through county seat, and we 
wUlX have another soon. Jones : one railroad in the county, and more 
in <30urse of construction. Jackson : our county town is a market 5 20 
miles to railroad and steamboat. Scott : river and railroad through 
Da.^v^enport, the county seat. Floyd: two railroads. Dubuque: jQrom 
1 fco 15 miles. Buchanan : railroad through the center of the county. 
Allamakee : county town at steamboat landing. Story, Jasper, Madi- 
son., and Howard : railroad through each county. Clayton : 15 miles 
is "the niost distant point from either. Delaware : two railroads run- 
ning through the county ; 40 miles from Mississippi Eiver. Mitch- 
ell : railroad station within 15 miles of any part of the county. 
W^inneshiek : railroad through the county, and six stations within the 
county. Chickasaw : there are four railroad stations within the countyj 
and. no part is over 12 miles from market. Bremer : from 3 to 15 miles 
to railroad station. Wapello : railroad stations within 10 miles of 
remotest* part of county. Benton: from 3 to 15 miles from a railroad 
station. Johnson : 10 miles is the farthest from a station. Mahaska : 
the county seat is a market, and there are three railroad stations within 
the county. Dallas : three railroad stations within 7 miles. Keokuk : 
30 miles. Wayne : 20 miles. Einggold : 9 miles from north line of 
county, and 22 miles from county seat to Afton station. Clarke : a 
i^ailroad through Osceola, the county seat. Shelby: from 4 to 10 
^les. Pottawattamie : four railroads traverse the county, and the Mis- 
souri River forms its western boundary. Warren: 18 miles to rail- 
road station. Union: a railroad passes through the county seat. 
Harrison: 5 miles to railroad station. Montgomery: 3 miles from 
^ilroad station, 6 miles from steamboat landmg. Polk: from 1 to 
^5 miles; two railroads. Page: 15 miles to railfoad station. Tay- 
lor : 25 miles. Dickinson : 60 miles to railroad station, and 80 miles to 
l^eamboat landing. Black Hawk : good markets on a line of railway 
from 1 mUe to 20. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford : to railroad 
^a.tion from 1 to 12 miles. Sac : 14 miles. Cerro Gordo : 20 miles, 
^^codbury: both railroad and steamboat communication. Hamilton: 
^ rtiiles from railroad station. Kossuth : 40 miles to railroad at present, 
»^^t one will soon be completed through this division to Algona. 
What is the general quality of land, and tJie hind of timber f 
iee : bottom and upland prairie of the first quality ; plenty of timber 
^x* all ordinary purposes, consisting of oak, walnut, elm, cottonwood, 
J^ckory, sycamore, hard and soft maple, &c. Henry : rich black loam ; 
•'Pe timber is oak, walnut, hickory, elm, &c. Jefferson : good land ; the 
^ioaberis oak, hickory, maple. Louisa: good; oak, hickory, walnut, 
^lin. Washington : good. Van Buren : the land is good 5 timber— oak, 
hickory, ash, hackberry, hard and soft maple, elm, walnut, cherry, 
^ttonwood, &c. Davis : black sandy soil ; oak, walnut, and hickory, 
''Ones : deep rich soil ; timber — generally oak. Jackson : superior land ; 
^Uiber — maple, oak, hickory, and walnut. Scott: land generally good; 
*iuiber scarce— oak, hickory, and walnut. Floyd: good land, clay 
^Ulsoil ; timber— jack-oak and poplar. Dubuque : rolling prairie, black 
Joam surface soil, subsoU clay ; the timber is mostly oak, in somelocali- 
^^8 hard and soft maple, black and white walnut, hickory and poplar, 
^tichanan : good prairie lands, with timber along the streams, princi- 
P^y oak, some hickory, elm, &c. Allamakee: prairie; oak, maple, 
^^d birch. Howard : the land is excellent ; limestone rock, and small 
S^'oves of oak timber, except on the river borders ; there all kinds. 
Clayton: rich black loam, with clay subsoil; oak, maple, elm, bass- 
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wood, and some hickory and ash ; soft maple on low bottoms. Dela- 
ware: sandy loam and some clay subsoil; timber — principally oak, 
some maple and basswood. Mitchell : deep rich black loam, no better 
anywhere ; white and red oak, white and black walnut, maple, elm, 
hickory, and basswood. Winneshiek: black sandy loam; timber- 
principally oak. Chickasaw : black loam ; oak, with some maple, elm, 
&c. Bremer: very rich black loam; the timber is oak, maple, bass- 
wood, and white walnut. Wapello : quality of land No. 1 ; timber 
— oak, elm, black walnut, hackberry, and cottonwood. Benton : the 
soil is a choice rich loam ; timber — oak, cottonwood, elm, maple, hick- 
ory, basswood, &c. Jasper: excellent land; timber is hickory, oak, 
lime, black and white walnut. Johnson: deep, rich, vegetable mold; 
hickory, white, burr, red, and black oak, blaek and white walnut, maple, 
elm, birch, and cottonwoo<l. Mahaska : good rich prairie ; white oak 
and walnut. Madison : prairie ; oak. Dallas : good black soil about 
two feet deep; timber light. Keokuk: deep black soil ; oak, hickory, 
and black walnut. Wayne: good; timber, fair. Ringgold: good 
prairie soil, 18 to 36 inches ; timber — oak, ash, hickory, maple, cotton- 
wood, elm, &c. Clarke: good land; walnut, elm, cottonwood, white 
and burr oak. Shelby: x^rairie land A Ko. 1 ; black walnut, oak, 
hickory, and elm. Pottawattamie : the bluffs are solid beds of marl, 
the prairies the richest mulatto soil, from 3 to 20 feet deep ; red oak, 
post oak, black walnut, hickory, and cottonwood. Warren : rich black 
loam, with oak, hickory, and walnut timber along the streams. Union : 
generally rolling prairie. Harrison : the best of soil ; oak, black walnut, 
elm, cottonwood, hickory. Montgomery : the most productive soil in 
the West ; hard wood on high land, soft wood on low. Polk : prairie ; 
oak and cottonwood, some black walnut and hickory. Page : good rich 
soil; timber — oak, elm, hickory, maple, and basswood. Taylor: the 
land is as good as any in the West or elsewhere. Dickinson : black 
loam with clay subsoil ; timber — oak, ash, elm, hackberry and black 
walnut. Black Hawk : rich loam, sqme limestone clay ; mai)le, oak, 
hickory. Boone, Greene, Carroll, and Crawford : rich alluvial, gently 
rolling prairie; the timber is oak, walnut, ash, hickory, linden, and elm. 
Story : land good ; oak, elm, walnut, and cottonwood. Sac : the soil is 
a black loam and very productive ; oak, walnut, basswood, and elm. 
Cerro Gordo : black loam ; oak, black walnut, basswood. Woodbury : 
good ; cottonwood, oak, elm, ash. Hamilton : black loam ; oak, hickoiy, 
basswood, elm, black walnut, maple, &c. Kossuth: deep and rich 
prairie land; the timber is oak, ash, linden, cottonwood, maple, black 
walnut, butternut, hickory, and elm. 

For what Tcind of labor is there a demand f 

Lee: farm and house labor generally in demand. Henry, Jefferson, 
Jones, Floyd, Buchanan, Howard, Winneshiek, Madison, Wayne, Polk, 
Page, Dickinson, Black Hawk, Story, and Sac : farm labor principally. 
Louisa : all kinds of common labor, not mechanical. Washington : hard 
labor. Yan Buren : farm hands and mechanics of all kinds. Davis : 
all kinds. Allamakee, Mitchell, Jasper, Dallas, Warren, and Hamilton : 
all kinds. Einggold: nearly all kinds. Jackson : mechanical and agri- 
cultural. Scott : very little demand at present. Dubuque : agricultural 
and mechanical. Clayton : common laborers and builders. Delaware, 
Keokuk, Taylor, and Cerro Gordo : farm and mechanical. . Chickasaw : 
mostly|farm labor, but a great variety of work is done here. Bremer: 
common labor, farm labor, female labor, blacksmiths, &c. Wapello : 
coal miners, railroad laborers, and female servants. Benton: there is 
no special demand for any kind of la\)or at present, althoagh most 
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laborers find remunerative employment. Johnson : just at this time the 
demand for labor is very limited. Mahaska : coal miners and farmers. 
Clarke: common labor mostly. Shelby: farm and mechanical. Potta- 
wattamie: agricultural laborers and house servants. Union: carpen- 
ters more than any other. Harrison: farm labor, also carpenters, 
wi^on-makers, cabinet-makers, cheese-makers, and especially all kinds 
of female help. Montgomery: common labor. Boone, Greene, Carroll, 
and Crawford : farm laborers and coal miners. Woodbury : just now 
labor is not in demand. Kossuth : farm, dairy, mechanical, and common. 
What mills or foKitorieSj if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
skiUed labor? 

Lee : no demand at this time for any skilled labor. Henry : two flour- 
mills, two woolen factories, two wagon factories, one machine-shop, 
&c. Jefferson : woolen factories. Louisa : woolen factory, saw and grist 
mills. Washington: flour-mills. Yan Buren: four woolen factories, 
four steam flour-mills, four water flour-mills, one paper-mill, one large 
agricHltural implement factory, and four pottery establishments. Davis : 
two grist-mills and one planing-mill. Jones : but little manufacturing 
of ^ny kind done here, although we have plenty of good water-power 
and huilding materials. Jackson : woolen and carriage manufactories. 
Scott : one woolen-mill, machine-shops, cabinet-shops, boot and shoe 
factories. Dubuque : Woolen factories, saw and flour mills, paper-mills, 
and manufactories of iron, wood, and leather, in their various branches, 
Buchanan: one very large flour-mill at Independence. Allamakee: 
flour-mills, saw-mills, and woolen factories. Delaware : machine and 
carriage factories, foundery, woolen factory. Polk: ten saw-mills, five 
flour-mills, two woolen-mills. Mitchell: woolen-mills, grist and saw- 
mills, founderies for the different varieties of farm machinery. Winne- 
shiek : thirteen flour-mills, one paper-mill, two woolen factories. Chicka- 
saw: flour and saw mills only. Bremer: two flour-mills, one woolen 
fectory, one foundery, two cabinet-shops. Jasper : six woolen factories, 
and some twenty grist-mills. Johnson : two woolen factories and one 
pape^mill, one oil factory, flax factory, carriage factory, and seven flour- 
mills. Mahaska : several woolen factories, two founderies, and some 
twelve or fifteen large flbur-mills. Madison: woolen-mills. Dallas: 
flov-mills and woolen factories. Keokuk : two woolen factories and ten 
gnst-mills. Wayne: one good grist-mill, one woolen-mill; others in 
process of erection. Ringgold : steam saw and grist mills. Clarke : 
woolen-mills, steam saw and grist mills, and planing-mill. Shelby : a 
[ few saw and grist mills. Pottawattomie : woolen-mills, founderies, 
steam, saw, and grist mills, broom factories. Warren : saw-mills, flour- 
nulls, woolen factories. Harrison : flour-mills, woolen factories, and 
saw-mills. Montgomery: twelve flour-mills and ten steam saw-mills, 
one fiictory ; a good opening for factories of all kinds. Dickinson : 
grist and saw mills. Black Hawk : flour-mills, woolen factory, cabinet- 
Slop. Boone, Greene, CaiToU, and Crawford: woolen-mill, machine- 
shops, &c. Story: flour-mills and woolen-mill. Sac: saw and grist 
Jfiills. Cerro Gordo : nine saw-mills, four flour-mills. Woodbury : saw 
and grist mills. Taylor : grist and saw mills, steam and water power ; 
^ooten factory, &c. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other puhlio worlcs in pro* 
9f^ requiring eommon labor f If sOy how far distant f 
. Jefferson : one railroad in progess running through the county. Lou- 
j^f one about completed, another in progress. Van Buren : the Des 
Moines Valley Railroad Companyarechanging the trackof their road, and 
working about 200 bands. Davis : two railroads through the county^ 
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Jones: some railroads aboutbeingbuilt; no demand for common labor yet 
Jackson: a railroad half a mile distant. Scott: Eock Island arsenal, 
Eock Island bridge, Mississippi River improvements, and Davenport 
and St. Panl Railroad a few miles distant. Howard : 25 miles away. 
Clayton: there are railroads in process of construction, having their 
initial point in the county town of this county. Mitchell : a railroad 
through the county is already completed, and we hope to have more 
soon. Wapello : two railroads. Benton : a railroad being built through 
Cedar Valley. Johnson : a railroad to run through the county has been 
in progress, but work is now suspended. Mahaska : one railroad is be- 
ing built through the center of the county, running north and south, 
called the Iowa Central. Madison and Dubuque : a railroad to be built. 
Dallas and Keokuk: a railroad runs directly through the center of 
each county. Ringgold : a railroad 22 miles distant. Pottawattomie : 2 
miles from Council Bluffs a railroad and Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
Warren : a railroad in progress through the county town. Montgomery: 
a railroad in the immediate vicinity. Polk : two railroads completed, 
none now in progress. Taylor and Delaware : a railroad in progress 
directly through each county. Dickinson : 15 miles distant. Black Hawk: 
two running through our city. Waterloo, Boone, Greene, Carroll, and 
Crawford : the Northwestern Railroad runs through this division, em- 
ploying many hands. Story : 20 miles. Sac : about 25 miles off. Cerro 
Gordo : two railroads, both crossing the district. Woodbury : yes ; 60 
miles. Kossuth : one railroad running through this division. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land^ of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Lee: mechanics do well here, also small farmers ; land of good qual- 
ity is all occupied. Henry: to the latter question, yes. Jefferson: 
there is a large amount of laud yet unoccupied which can be purchased 
at reasonable rates : there is also a demand for mechanical labor, but 
capital is needed. Louisa : there is a demand for common laborers and 
small farmers; no land of any considerable amount unoccupied. Wash- 
ington: as good a- chance to work as a man wants; any amount of un- 
occupied land to be obtained if desired. Van Buren: one-third of 
the best land is yet unoccupied, and it is cheap ; there is good hard- 
wood in abundance ; coal plenty, and water-power unlimited ; mechau- - 
ics are wanted. Davis : plenty of land unoccupied ; a fine opening for -^ 
men of small or large means. Jones : raising hogs, cattle, and corn is^ 
the most profitable business ; great profits will also arise from the ad — ^ 
vance in the price of land, in consequence of the construction of th 
proposed railroads. Jackson: good schools and churches; plenty o 
timber and stone for building; lime, water-power, healthful climate^ ^ 
and a people who pay their debts. Dubuque: in this county, w^^ 
have a city with a population of about 20,000 inhabitants, furnishing . 
a home market for vegetables, butter, poultry, &c.; about one-haliiC« 
of the land in this county is unoccupied, well watered, and of gooo^ 
quality. Buchanan : some very fine prairie lands yet unoccupied, an»^ 
good opportunities to obtain farms at reasonable prices. Howard '^ 
any amount of unoccupied land in the hands of speculators ; we 
anybody who will work; the water is excellent. Clayton: we 
both labor and capital to utilize our fine water-power, and develop thMzM. 
rich manufacturing advantages .of our new country, but skilled labc^^ 
without capital is useless. Delaware : common laborers get $1 25 
day; mechanics, from $2 50 to $4 per day; plenty of land to be ol"-^ 
tained on reationable terms. Mitchell : as good inducements for 
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..iuds of laborers as there are in the country. Winneshiek : some 
','ood land unoccupied, but all held by speculators and non-residents ; 
prices varying from $5 to $15 per acre; fine stock-raising country. 
Ghiekasaw : there is a very good opening for the classes of labor that 
are common to a farming country; farmers of small means can do well. 
Bremer: the same as above. Wapello: good land, well timbered, plenty 
of stone, and unlimited quantities of bituminous coal. Benton : plenty 
of land unoccupied. Jasper: good wages and cheap living for laborers; 
fertile and cheap lands for farmers. Johnson : a soil unsurpassed in 
richness ; healthful climate, and an enterprising and industrious popula- 
tion, with easy access to a market. Mahaska : laborers, mechanics, and 
small farmers can always find employment at^ good wages ; plenty of 
land of the best quality. Dallas an.d Keokul^ : the best lands in the 
United States inviting tillage. Wayne : land of excellent quality, and 
cheap. Einggold : plenty to accommodate thousands of applicants for 
small farms. Clarke : the same as above. Shelby and Pottawattomie : 
unsurpassed inaucements to settlers of limited means, and all others. 
Warren, Union, Harrison, and Montgomery: the same. Page: the 
garden-spot of the world. Taylor : settlers with small means get the 
benefit of the range for cattle and all the hay they need, without fenc- 
ing, with the richest of land. Dickinson : the best of land at a low 
price; there is also vacant Government land that maybe taken as 
homesteads. Black Hawk : profitable employment for all who are will- 
ing to work. The healthfulness of the country is remarkable. Boone, 
Greene, Carroll, and Crawford : several thousands of small farmers are 
wanted, and brickmakeis are especially needed. Story: mechanics 
can find plenty of work at fair wages ; plenty of improved j)rairie land 
of good quality, at fair prices. Sac : many hundred thousands of acres 
jrf &rming land yet unoccupied ; this county is fast filling up, and there 
is a demand for mechanics of every trade. Cerro Gordo : as above ; 
average price, $4 per acre. Hamilton : plenty of desirable land, and 
abundance of coal for fuel ; all kinds of mechanics needed here. Kos- 
suth : a large area of cheap lands and a healthful climate ; a fair de- 
luand for all kinds of labor, and superior advantages for small farmers. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good con- 
dMonf 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Counties. 



lee 

Henry 

Jeflferaon 

looiea 

Washington. 
VanBnren.. 



1 Diivls 

J Jooee 

* Jackson 

« 8oot6 

I Delaware... 

S Floyd 

3 Allamakee . 

3 Howard 

3 Clayton 

3 ICtcheU.... 

3 I finchonan . . . 
3 Visneshiek 
3 / Chickasaw . 

3 Bremer 

3 ' Dabnqne 

^Keokttk 



"Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$100 to 175 
125 
125 to 150 
Kone. 



100 



150 

to 150 

140 

75 



75 



lOO 
150 



80 



100 
100 

to 80 
100 
115 

to 125 

to 200 
140 
125 
150 

to 120 
150 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



"VTorking 

mnlos, 

each. 



$100tol75 
125 

100 to 125 
120 

125 to 150 
125 

75 to 125 

150 

90 

100 

125 

100 

150 

125 to 150 

100 to 150 

100 to 200 

150 

150 

125 

130 

75 to 150 

125 



1100 to 200 
150 
125 
135 

mo to 200 
150 

90 to 150 
165 



150 

150 

100 

250 

150 to 175 

100 to 150 

100to2C0 

200 

165 

130 

125 

106 to 200 

150 



Milch cows, 
each. 



^to70 

40 

50 to 60 

50 



35 

30 to 40 

35 

50 

40 

30 

35 

35 to 40 

40 

35 to 40 

20 to 40 

30to.')0 

35 

30 

40 

30 to 40 

40 



Sheep, 
oacn. 



$lito2 
U 
3 

u 



1 to 2 

2 

2 

1 

1 to li 

1 
3 to 3} 
U to li 
to 2 
to 



1 
1 

i\ to 



S to 



3 
3 

n 

1 

1 

5 
8 



Hogs. 



|2 to |10 each. 

10 each. 

8 each. 

7c. p. lb. on loot. 



6a to 9c. per lb. 
on foot. 
60. per lb. 
7c.gro8a. 
8c. per lb. 
8a to 10c. ]>er lb. 
5a to 8a per lb. 
15 each. 
10a to 12a p. lb. 
7a live weight. 
6c. live weight. 
High. 

6a to 7a i>er lb. 

f7 per cwt. 

80. per lb. 

$7 per cwt 

97 to 915 eaoh. 

I 8a per lb. 
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'B 

fi 

4 
4' 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

r» 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
C 
6 
6 



(yoonlies. 



Jasper 

Mftnaakft 

Benton 

Johnson 

Wapello 

Dallas 

Binggold 

Clarke 

Madison 

Shelby 

Pottawattomio 

Warren 

Wayne 

TJnfon 

Harrison 

Mills and Montgomery 

Polk 

Page 

Taylor 

Black Hawk 

Dickinson 

Story 

Sao 

Cerro Gordo 

Woodbury 

Hamilton 

KoBsnth 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$125 to 150 
50 

100 to ISO 
100 
125 
140 

100 to 125 
100 
75 to 125 
150 
150 
100 
100 
150 
150 
200 
100 
150 
100 
110 
140 
100 
100 
125 

100 to 160 

75 to 80 

80 



9122 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



1125 to 175 
100 

100 to 175 

100 

75 to 100 

150 

100 to 150 
100 

100 to 150 

130 to 200 
150 
125 
125 
75 to 150 
100 
150 
75 to 150 

125 to 175 
125 
100 
150 
125 
125 
140 

125 to 200 

100 to 125 
75 to 100 



Working 

mnles, 

each. 



$125 to 200 
100 

125 to 200 
100 

125 to 150 
175 

100 to 150 
100 

100 to 150 

130 to 200 
150 
150 
125 



125 

175 

150 

150 to 200 

150 

100 

150 

150 

125 

130 

125 to 200 

100 to 150 

100 



$127 50 



$146 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$40 to 50 

35 

30 to 50 

30 

35 to 50 

40 

30 to 50 

40 

30 to 40 

40 to 60 

45 

35 

30 to 50 

40 to 50 

40 

50 

15 to 60 

40 to 60 

25 to 45 

24 

40 

40 

35 

40 

25 to 75 

25 to 30 

30 



$39 50 



Sheep, 
each. 



$2 to 4 
1 
li to2| 
75cts. 

$1 

3 

li to2 

H 
2 to 2i 

2 
2 
2 
75c 
$1 to$2 
2* 

u 

5 

1 



1 to 

50c to 



4 
1 



to Ih 
2" 

n 
1 

2i 

2 

5 

2 

IS 



to 
to 



$1 75 



HogB. 



lOcpeFlbb 

$7 each. 

6e. to 8c per lb. 

$2 50 each. 

7c i)er lb. 

UnkDown. 

7icperlh. 

8c to 9c. per lb. 

90. per lb. 

$5 to $25 each. 

SO each. 

6c. per lb. 

5c to 6c per lb. 



$5eaoh. 
1 to SO each. 
15 each. 
6 to 12 each. 
7c i)er lb. 
$3 p. cwt., groas. 
10 each. 
8 per cwt. 
10 each. 
8 50 per cwt. 
20 to 40 each. 
8 to 20 each. 
. So. per lb. 



7 1-lOc per lb 



MISSOUEL 

Area, 41,824,000 acres; population in 1870, 1,721,254. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
(yn favorcible terms f 

* Franklin, Cape Girardeau, Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, 
Shannon, Eeynolds, Iron, Mississippi, Sullivan, Bates, Cass, Johuscm, ^ 
Cole, Miller, Lewis, Eandolph, and Macon : it can. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State wJuit pro- — 
portion has been under ctdtivation, how much is fenced^ and the kind oJ%^ 
buildings, 

Franklin: from $20 to $25 per acre; one-fourth under cultivation r 
buildings ordinary. Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, and Madison' 
average price, $10; about one-third under cultivation; buildings, lo| 
and frame. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Eeynoldj 
and Iron: from $2 to $100, according to location; about one-fourtl 



under cultivation and fence ; buildings principally log. Mississippi : ^^ 
to $10 ; one-quarter under cultivation ; ordinary buil(£ngs. Livingstone 
froni $10 to $35, according to location and improvements ; about on< 
fourth under cultivation ; mostly frame buildings. Sullivan : from 
to $8; one-fourth under cultivation ; one-third fenced ; buildings, hewe^^ 
log and frame. Bates and Cass : from $10 to $25 ; such farms general! 
have from 40 to 100 acres in cultivation and fenced; the buildinj 
are ordinary ; excellent farming lands^ with abundance of coal, timbe ^ 
and water. Johnson, Cole, and Miller: $15 to $25; one-third ^" 
cultivation, and fenced; small frame buildings. Lewis: $20 to $3( 
one-half to two-thirds in cultivation; buildings, log or frame. Bar - 
dolph : $15 to $20. Macon : $12 to $25 ; one-half under cultivatioi 
two-thirds fenced ; buildings poor. ^ 





* Names of counties from which returns have been received. 
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What is tJte price per acre of unimproved landf What proportion is 
cleared J and how much^ if aif^y^ isfmiceA f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Osage : from $10 to $15 per acre ; one-sixth 
cleared ; none fenced. Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : 
$5 to $8 ; none cleared, but there is such a good market for wood, that 
it will generally pay for clearing and fencing. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, 
Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, and Iron: from $1 to $10; one- 
fifth cleared and under fence. Mississippi : $2 to $10 j all timber. Liv- 
ingston : from $5 to $20 ; prairie land generally, with timber adjoining. 
Sullivan : average, $5. Bates and Oass : from $5 to $20 ; prairie ; not 
fenced. Johnson: $10 to $15; prairie. Cole and Miller: $5 to $15; 
very^ little cleared or fenced. Lewis: $6 to $20; mostly prairie, with 
timber enough for fencing; all timber land from $15 to $25 ; and near 
the river a good market tor wood at $4 per cord. Eandolph : from $10 
to $15. Macon : $5 to $15 ; none fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares j 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stoclc^ imple- 
mmtSj or seeds f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Page : from $100 to $150 ; on shares, owner 
weeives one-third ; and if he provides stock, implements, &c., he re- 
ceives one-half. Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : a farm 
of 75 or 100 acres, with 20 or 30 acres under cultivation, $100 per an- 
nam ; shares same as above. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, 
Shannon, Eeynolds, and Iron: from $25 to $100; shares as above. 
Mississippi : $3 to $4 per acre ; 10 to 12 bushels of corn to the acre. 
Mvingston : $2 per acre, cash ; shares same as above. Sullivan : from 
$76 to $100 cash rent: shares as above. Bates and Cass : from $2 50 
*o $5 cash rent per acre ; shares as above. Johnson ^ from $2 to $3 per 
*crey or one-third of the produce. Cole and Miller : $3 to $5 ; shares as 
*t>ove. Lewis : $2 to $3 ; on shares, owner receives one-third in shock 
^'i^crib and pays for repairs. Eandolph: owner leceives two-thirds 
^iifi famishes nothing. Macon : $1, or one-third of the crop. 

What are the chief articles of prodiwtion^ and what ai e thj present prices 
Vr two or three of them ? 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


^^Iwat...- 


--per bushel.. 




(0 80 


Cole, Miller. 


Do 


.....do 


$0 80 to 


1 25 


Wayne, Butler, Ripley, Carter, Oregon, 
Shannon, Reynolds. Lron. 


Do 


do 




75 


Johnson, Bates, Cass. 


Do 


do 




85 


Franklin, Gasconade, Osage. 


Do 


do 




90 


Livingston. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Mississippi, SuUivan, Lew is, Macon. 


^Do 


do 




1 25 


Cape Girardeau, Perry , Bo Uinger, Madison. 


^om. . 


do 




40 


Bates, Cass. 


Do 


do 


40 to 


1 00 


Wayne, Butler, Riploy, Carter, Oregon, 
Shannon, Reynolds, Iroji. 


D6 


do 




50 


Franklin, Gasconade, Osage, Cole, MiUer. 


Do 


do 


50 to 


80 


Iiowis, Macon. 


Do 


do 


70 to 


75 


Mississippi, LiYingston . 


^Do 


do 




95 


Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bo linger, Madison. 


Oate 


do 


:^to 


40 


Sullivan, Livingston. 


Do 


do 


35 to 


75 


Wayne, Butler, Riploy, Carter Oregon, 
Shannon, Reynolds, [rent. 


Do 


do 




50 


Cole, MiUer. 


Potatoes.. 


do 




25 


Bates, Cass. 


Do 


do 




40 


Johnson. 
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Wliat is file distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Osage : Union, the county seat, located 
about the center of the county, is 10 miles distant from Washington, a 
town situated on the Pacific Eailroad and Missouri Eiver, 55 miles 
from St. Louis ; macadamized road from Union to Washington. Cape 
Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, Madison: Cape Girardeau and Perry 
counties border on the Mississippi Eiver ; two railroads run through 
Cape Girardeau, Bollinger, and Madison counties ; a good market and 
easy of access. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, Shannon, 
Eeynolds, Iron : from 1 mile to 100 miles. Mississippi : the east side 
of this county borders upon the Mississippi Eiver ; a railroad runs 
through the county. Livingston: Hannibal and St. Joseph Eailroad 
runs through the county ; two railroads now building, and two more in 
contemplation. Sullivan: 35 nules to railroad. Bates and Cass: 
from 1 to 60 miles, Johnson : Warrensburg, the county seat, is on the 
Paeific Eailroad; steamboat landing 30 miles. Cole and Miller: 
Jefferson City, a market town, railroad station, and steamboat landing, 
is on the north line of the county. Lewis: two steamboat landings in 
this county. Eandolph: immediately on North Missouri Eailroad. 
Macon : from 1 to 10 miles. 

What is the general quality of land, and the Mnd of timber f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Osage : ridge land : every variety of oak 
and hickory, and almost all kinds of timber. Cape Girardeau, Perry, 
Bollinger, and Madison: principally oak, walnut, ash, hickory, and 
gum. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, and 
&on : from poor to good ; timber — black walnut, hickory, poplar, maple, 
white oak, black oak, pine, cypress, and ash. Mississippi: bottom 
lands; timber — walnut, cypress, oak, and gum. Livingston: black 
loam of excellent quality ; timber — oak of different kinds, black walnut, 
hickory, maple, ash, &c. Sullivan : oak, hickory, black walnut, and 
linden. Bates and Cass : a rich sandy loam, with abundance of limestone 
jutting out of the high prairie ; the timber is confined generally to the 
borders of streams, and consists of oak, walnut, elm, ash, hickory, &c 
Johnson: the land is all good; the timber consists of oak, walnut, 
cherry, elm, ash, &c. Cole and Miller : land good ; timber — oak, ash, 
walnut, hickory, &c. Lewis : ihostly prairie, with plenty of timoer to 
supply it; oak, hickory, elm, walnut, cottonwood, &c. Eandolph: 
rich sandy loam ; oak, hickory, walnut, ash, and maple. Macon : land 
fair ; timber — oak, hickory, and black walnut 

For wlmt Mnd of labor is there a demand f 

Franklin, Gasconade, and Osage : good farm hands. Cape Girardeau, 
Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : principally farm and common labor- 
ers ; there is great need of capital. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, 
Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, Iron, Sullivan, and Johnson: all kinds. 
Mississippi, Cole, Miller, Lewis, and Macon: agricultural labor. 
Livingston, Bates, and Oass : mechanics and farm laborers. Eandolph : 
farm and railroad hands, and mechanics of all kinds. 

What mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Franklin : iron-works and flour-mills. Cape Girardeau, Perry, Bol- 
linger, and Madison : flour- mills, saw-mills, cloth manufactories, cooper- 
shops, lead-furnaces, blacksmiths' and wagon-makers shops, &c. Wayne, 
Butler, Eipley, Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, and Iron. Iron 
manufactories, employing from 300 to 700 men. Livingston : flour and 
saw mills. Sullivan: carding machines and flour-mUls. Bates and 

/ 
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Gass : floor and saw mills are built as the developments of the country 
demand them. Johnson: three merchant-mills, one foundery, soap 
factory, planing-mill. Cole and Miller : ten flour-mills, six saw-mills. 
Lewis : one large tobacco factory. Eandolph : flour-mills. St. Louis : 
the city of St. Loiiis has numerous and extensive manufacturing estab- 
lishments, requiring skilled labor. In the year 1870, according to the 
census returns, upward of 40,000 skilled hands were employed, the 
value of whose product exceeded one hundred and thirty-one millions oj 
dollars. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
requiring common labor, Ifso^ how far distant f 

Franldin, Gasconade, Osage, and Mississippi : none at present. Cape 
Girardeau, Perry, Bollinger, Madison : yes ; the Cape Girardeau and 
State Line Eailroad, running from the city of Cape Girardeau to the 
Indian Ford Iron Mines near the Arkansas line, is now in course of con- 
struction, and requires a great many laborers. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, 
Carter, Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, and Iron : several projected, but 
none in operation or in progress. Livingston : two railroads now build- 
ing, and two more in contemplation. Sullivan: 35 miles distant, 
Bates and Cass: several railroads in process of construction, and 
bridges building across the Missouri Eiver. Johnson : about 25 miles 
oS, Cole and Miller : two railroads, one along the north line of tho 
county, and one through the center. Lewis: yes. Eandolph: there 
are some three railroads in process of construction. Macon : through 
ttie county of Macon, Adair, and Schuyler. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
^*^echanicSj or small farmers. Is there much land^ of good quality and well 
^cUeredj yet unoccupied f 

^ !Pranklin, Gasconade, and Osage : an abundance of good land unoccu- 
pied. Mississippi, Livingston, and Macon : the same. Cai)e Girardeau, 
-Perry, Bollinger, and Madison : there has not been much immigration 
since the war, on account of lack of enterprise on the part of the old 
citizens, but a change is now taking place. Farmers are wanted 
l>ecau8e a large portion of the land is lying idle. There is some pubUc 
*^iid not yet taken up ; and the system of small farms well cultivated 
*^«I8 not been adopted. This division cannot be excelled for fruits of aU 
feinds ; the land is all well watered, and the most of it of a good quality 
^or ferming, but now heavily timbered; wood is always in demand; 
^nd ferm-produce brings a good price. Wayne, Butler, Eipley, Carter, 
Oregon, Shannon, Eeynolds, and Iron: encouragement for railroad 
lal)orers is good at present ; wages, $2 per day ; there is plenty of land 
^^ good quality and well watered, suitable for small farms. Sullivan : 
^l>out two-thirds of the land is unimproved ; it is of good quality, well 
timbered, and well watered. Bates and Cass : the country is filling up 
^^pidly ; consequently there is a fair, and sometimes an urgent demand 
ft^x&nn ard skilled labor. The low price at which good land can be 
^ad, capable of producing all the cereals and fruits in perfection, offers 
superior inducements to small farmers to settle themselves in this re- 
gion. Johnson : this county possesses rare advantages over many other 
portions of the country ; we have the best of land, well watered ; plenty 
of coal and timber. Cole and Miller : good climate, good soil, good 
^hools, good society, and plenty of land of good quality unoccupied. 
I^wis: a good demand for labor in summer time, and a fair demand in 
^nter j a great deal of good land, well watered, yet unimproved. 
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What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condiUo 



CO 

s 

10 



2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 



Counties. 



Iron, Eeynolds, Shannon, 
Oregon, Carter, Biplcy, 
Butler, Wayne. 

Cape Girardeau 

Franklin 

Mississippi 

Macon 

Bandolph 

Lewis 

Cole and Miller 

Johnson 

Bates and Cass 

Sullivan 

Livingston 



Average. 



"Working 

oxeUj 
per pair. 



#40 to 100 



75 to 



75 
100 
100 

75 
130 
150 
100 



100 to 150 

125 

100 to 150 



98 86 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$75 to 150 



125 

90 

75 to 150 

100 

120 

100 

85 

125 to 150 

100 to 175 

125 to 150 

75 to 150 



$118 25 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



t80to200 



150 

125 to 200 

100 to 150 

110 

100 

150 

100 

125 to 150 

150 to 250 

125 to 150 

100 to 175 



f 138 33 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$12 to 40 



30 
35 
20 to 30 
30 
30 
40 
30 



50 to 75 
40 to 50 
25 to 40 



$35 18 



Sheep, 
each. 



ei to 3^ 



2i to 3 
3 
U 
H 

n 



2 to 5 
U 
1 to 2 



$2 



p«rll 



$l|t 



*7 tc 
•It 



*6 tc 

note 

*f2t 
*5to 



71- 



* Per pound. 



KANSAS. 



Area, 50,187,520 acres. Population in 1870, 364,383. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small fo/r 
on favorable terms f 

* Lyon, Douglas, Eiley, Atchison, Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, J 
osho, Labette, Olathe, Johnson, Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, a 
Woodson : yes. Leavenworth : it is difficult to rent farms of less th 
80 acres ; but they may be purchased without trouble, and at reasoi 
ble rates. 

WJiat is the price per axyre of small improved farms f State what p 
portion luis been under cultivation^ how mu<ih is fenced^ and the kind 
buildings % 

Lyon : a few miles from town, good improved farms may be obtaiii 
at from $10 to $15 per acre. Douglas : $8 to $50, according to the i 
provements, &c. Riley : average, $20 ; common frame buildings. Les 
en wOTth : from $30 to $100 ; three- fourths fenced ; small frame bui 
ings 5 10 miles from county town, from $40 to $50. Atchison : atn 
$10 ] one-third under cultivation. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, K 
sho, and Labette : $10 to $20 ; from one-third to one-half fenced ; bui 
ings generally poor. Olathe and Johnson : $20 to $30; log or fra 
buildings ; fences of rail, board, stone, or hedge. Franklin, Ander8< 
Coffey, Allen, and Woodson : about $20 ; one-half under cultivatic 
wooden buildings. 

Wliat is the price per axsre of unimproved landj what proportion is clear 
and how much, if any^ is fenced f 

Lyon : $3 50 to $10 per acre; all prairie. Douglas : $5 to $20 
prairie land, $10 to $40 for timber land. Riley: $2 to $7 ; none feno 
Leavenworth: $6 to $30 for prairie land ; bottom timber land, $15 
$50. Atchison : $4 to $8 for prairie. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherok 
Neosho, and Labette : $5 to $7, prairie. Olathe and Johnson : ab4 
$10 ; generally^ prairie. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Wo 
son : &om $2 to 10. 



Names of counties from which returns have been received. 
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What is the yearly rent of small improved/arms f If rented on shares j 
\chat share does tlie owner receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
newts, or seeds f , 

Lyon : one-third the product, the lessee finding stock, seeds, &c. ; one- 
balf when the landlord finds all. Douglas : $3 50 to $5 ; shares same 
as above. Eiley : shares same as above. Leavenworth : from one-third 
to one-half to owner, who rarely furnishes anything unless it be seeds ; 
cash, from $3 to $7. Atchison : $3, or one-third, providing nothing ; one- 
half, providing stock, implements, &c. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, 
Neosho, and Labette : $5 per acre, or one-third of the crop. Olathe 
and Johnson : $3, or one-third of the crop. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, 
Alien, and Woodson : the same as above. 

Wliat are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices 
of ttoo or three of them f 



Articles of production. 



Vheat per bushel 

l>o do.... 

I>o do 

I>o do 

•orn do 

I>o do 

t>o do 

l>o do 

ats do 

l>o do 

t>o do 

^Jtatoes ... — do 

^o do 

I>o do 




Counties. 



Lyon, Riley. 

Olathe, Johnson. 

Coffey, Leavenworth, Atchison. Franklin. 

Douglas, Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Ne- 
osho, Labette, Franklin, Anderson, Allen, 
Woodson. 

Olathe, Johnson, Douglas, Riley. 

Leavenworth, Lyons, Atchison, Franklin, 
Anderson, AUen, Woodson. 

Coffey. 

Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, La- 
bette. 

Olathe, Johnson, Douglas. 

Atchison, Franklin, Anderson, Allen, Wood- 
son. 

Lyon, Coffey, 

Olathe, Johnson. 

Lyon, Riley. 

Coffey. 



What is the distance to a m^irJcet town, a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
Ending f 

Ijyon : a railroad here. Douglas : several railroad stations in this 
ounty, but no steamboat landing. Eiley : extreme distance CO miles : 
Ut a very small portion over 20 miles from Kansas Pacific or Central 
»i^nch Eailroad. Leavenworth : Leavenworth City lies on east line of 
iis county, nearly central from north to south, and 12 miles from west 
^tinty line. Atchison : the Central Branch Union Pacific Eailroad runs 
trough this county, with a station or depot every 8 miles^ and the Mis- 
>nri Eiver washes the eastern border. Bourbon, Crawford, Chero- 
^, Neosho, and Labette : a railroad. Olathe and J ohnson : a railroad 
ins through the entire division. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, 
^d Woodson : average distance 5 miles. 

What is the general quality of land, and tlie Jcind of timber f 

Xyon : good prairie and timber land ; oak, hackberry, and walnut. Doug- 
fa: no letter land in the State: timber not very plenty; hardwood. 
iley: rich bottoms and uplands; oak, walnut, hickory, hackberry', 
>ft maple, honey locust, and cottonwood. Leavenworth : land prime, soil 
aing good even in broken and rough land ; red, white, and black oak, 
ailnu^ sycamore, and cottonwood. Atchison: deep vegetable mold, lime* 
One base; timber — ^hickory, walnut, all kinds of oak, ash, hackberry, 

7 
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Cottonwood, aud locust. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, and 
Labette : dark limestone soil ; timber, good for Kansas. Olathe and John- 
son : good timber is only found on the streams ; oak, walnut, hickory, 
and Cottonwood. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson: 
land good ; timber — walnut, oak, hickory, elm, hackberry, &c. 

For what Mnd of labor is there a demand f 

Lyon : all kinds of mechanics can do well here now ; we have im- 
mense immigration. Douglas: farm hands and mechanics command 
good wages most of the year. Eiley : mechanical labor and farm labor. 
Leavenworth : farm and domestic labor principally 5 mechanics also re- 
quired. Atchison: all kinds, more especially farm hands. Bourbon, 
Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, and Labette : all kinds, particularly house 
servants. Olathe and Johnson : farm labor. Franklin, Anderson, Oof- 
fey, Allen, and Woodson : mechanical and farm labor. 

What mills or factories^ ifa'n^y^ cbre in operation or in progress requiring 
sJcilled labor f 

Douglas: woolen-mills, flour-mills, machine-shops, furniture-shops, 
&c. Eiley: saw and grist mills, paper-mill; woolen-mill soon to be 
built. Leavenworth: foundery, machine-shop, stove manufactory, 
woolen-mill, grist and saw mills, planing-mills, &c. Atchison : flour 
and some other mills and factories. Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, 
I^eosho, and Labette : nine mills, one foundery, one woolen-mill, and 
others in process of construction. Olathe and Johnson : none but saw 
and grist mills. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson: 
woolen-mill and agricultural implement factory. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worlcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Lyon : great demand for hands and teams now on Atchison, Topeka 
and Southern Eaikoad, at this point. Douglas : several railroads have 
been buUt in this county, and several mpre are to be built soon. Eiley: 
Southern Branch Pacific Ejiilroad ; 25 miles. Leavenworth : bridge 
across the Missouri Eiver at this place, and railroads within 20 and 
60 miles. Atchison : yes ; the Central Branch Union Pacific Eailroad 
will be extended 175 miles, and two other roads will be built this year. 
Bourbon, Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, aud Labette : three railroads are 
now being worked starting from this point. Olathe and Johnson s yes, 
right here. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson: two 
railroads are now building through this division. 

Please state any advantages tchich your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
clianics, or small farmers f Is there much landy of good quality and well- 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Lyon: all the land in this county is entered. Douglas: there is ^ 
large amount of unoccupied land, mostly prairie, in this county. Eiley: 
Government land, subject to homestead occupation, by which any man 
can get a farm of 80 or 160 acres by paying $18 and living on it five 
years. Leavenworth : abundance of such land yet unoccupied. Atchi- 
son : plenty of work for laborers at good wages, and for mechanics at 
paying prices; plenty of good land, well watered, yet unoccupied 
Bourbon^ Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, and Labette: the land in this 
district IS No. 1 5 we have a mild and healthful climate ; our section 
offers superior inducements to those who come to work; a half crop pays 
here better than a full crop in the Northern States. Cattle require but 
little feed, and very often winter on the open plain. Olathe and John- 
son : the best agricultural counties in the State, and over one-half is 
yet unoccupied. Franklin, Anderson, Coffey, Allen, and Woodson- 
plenty of land that will make good farms can be bought at reasonable 
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rates. Lyon * land is not as higli at a distance from town this year, (1871,) 
owing to the fact that our railroads are now completed ; and besides, 
there are 8,000,000 acres of land opened for settiement south and west 
of us that was not in market last year. 
What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJcj sound and in good condition f 



Counties. 



Lyon 

Douglas , 

Eiley.Clay.Clond.Wash- 
inton, and Republio. 

Leavenworth 

Atchiscn 

Bonrbon,Crawford,Clier. 
okee an(f Labette. 

miiklin,Ander8on, Cof- 
fey, Allen, and Wood- 
son. 

Johnaon,Linn,andWyan 
dotte. 

ATerage..: 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



1125 
125 
120 

100 

$106 to 125 

80 

100 to 175 



100 



1118 75 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



*|60to^ 
100 to 125 
100 to 150 

125 
125 
125 

150 to 350 



flOO 



9167 81 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$100 

$125 to 150 

150 to 200 

150 to 175 

150 

125 to 150 

80 to 200 



125 



$140 OS 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$40 to 60 

40 

30 to 50 

30 to 75 
30 
40 

35 to 60 

f 

35 



$48 12 



Sheep, each. 



92 50 
1 75 
e300toS 00 

250to3 50 
200 
3 00 

1 50 



200 



12 46 



Hogs, per 
pound. 



5 to 8o. stock. 
7c. lb. ffross. 
4c. to S^. 

8c. per lb. 
8c. gross. 
So. gross. 

6c. 



6c. per lb. gross. 



7io. 



* As to q^aantity. 



NEBRASKA. 

Area, 78,084,480 acres. Population in 1870, 122,994. 

Can (and be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
^ favorable terms f 

^ \Vashington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, I/Eau-qni-court, Cuming, 
"tanton, Madison, and Douglas : answer affirmatively. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
P^^ion has been under cultivation^ hoic much is fenced^ and the Jcind of 
Gildings. 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
^Ud Stanton : from $12 50 to $30, according to improvements, &c. ; 
^^ut two-thirds under cultivation ; fencing limited, except where tira- 
^^ ijs abundant; the "herd law" is the protection of crops; good 
puildings, mostly frame on brick cellar walls. Douglas: $15; two- 
^'lUrds cultivated; no fences ; buildings poor. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj what proportion is cleared^ 
^*^ how muchj if a/ny, is fenced f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
2^d Stanton: fix)m $2 to $10: mostly prairie ; timber lands rate from 
*10 to $50 ; none fenced, and but little cultivated. Douglas : from $5 
^ f 10, nnless bought from Government at $2 50. 

WJuit is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
^hat sliare does the owner receive f Does the lutter provide stock j imple- 
ments^ or seeds f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui-court, Cuming^ 
^nd Stanton : money rents are unusual ; on shares, land and buildings 
^lily furnished, one-third of the product ; implements and team, with 
•^*l also furnished, two-thirds of the product received by the owner, 
^^uglas : shares, one-half; stock, implements, and seeds furnished. 
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What are the chief articles of production^ aiid what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Connties. 


Spring wheat. . . per bush . . 


(0 50 to $0 60 


In all the counties above named. 


Com in the ear.. ..do 


SOto 35 


In all except Douglas. 


XJxj •••••*«• ••«•« vLv « • • « • 


40 


Douglas. 


Oats do 


25 


Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, I/Ean-qui- 
court, Cuming, Stanton. 


Do do 


35 


Douglas. 


Potatoes do 


50 


Douglas. 
In nil others. 


Do do 


' 35 



What is the distance to a market torjon^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing? 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, I/Eau-qui-court, Gaming, 
and Stanton : average, 15 miles. Douglas : from 2 to 50 miles. 

What is the genercd quality of land and the Icind of timber f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, I/Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : land of the best quality, with some few exceptions ; the 
timber is mostly cottonwood, willow, box-alder, ash, and maple on bot- 
tom lands, and oak, walnut, elm, &c., on uplands. Douglas: land 
rich undulating prairie, well watered; timber scarce; the herd laws 
render fences unnecessary. 

For wJuit icind of Uibor is there a demand f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, I/Eau-qui-court, Cuming, 
and Stanton : all kinds have been scarce and high ; the general appre- 
hension is of a material decline owing to general, not local, causes. 
Douglas: in the country, farm hands; in the towns, building labor^ 
particularly bricklayers ; also house servants. ^ 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or oilier public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, UEau-qui-com^t, Cumings 
and Stanton : the Elkhorn Valley and the Northwestern Eailroads bot*^ 
pass through this district. Douglas : two railroads are in progress frosr 
Omaha. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ ak^ 
chanics, or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and w^ 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Washington, Burt, Dakota, Dixon, Cedar, I/Eau-qui-court, Cumirz: 
and Stanton : there are two advantages — first, that labor of all kii^ 
conmiands high wages, and that cheap land is always-gx resort in ce 
of any falling off in the demand for labor, Douglas : this county nee 
agriculturist who have sufiicient capital to develop it ; there is pie* 
of land of the richest quality, well watered, waiting for occupants. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good conditic 



Counties. 


Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


Ilogs,- 


Washington, Burt, Dakota, 
Dixon, Cedar, L'Eau-qui- 
court, Cuming, Stanton. 

Douglas 


flOO 00 

140 eo 


9125 00 
150 00 


$140 00 
150 00 


145 00 
40 00 


$3 50 
300 


( 


A yenure . - .... r 


$128 00 


S137 50 


1145 60 


$42 50 


$2 75 
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[The returns j&^m the State of Nebraska being so meager, the follow- 
ing article, vouched for by the Honorable P. W. Hitchcock, United 
States Senator from that State, is inserted at his request :] 

Geographical Features. — By the Kansas and Nebraska act, ap- 
proved May 23, 1854, Nebraska comprises all that portion of the North- 
west Territory lying north of the 40th degree north latitude and between 
the Missouri and Big Sioux Elvers and the middle crest of the Eocky 
Mountains. 

The formation of the Territories of Colorado, Montana, and Dakota 
has reduced the boundaries of Nebraska, and it now lies between the 
40th and 43d parallels north latitude and 95 and 104 degrees of longi- 
tude west from Greenwich. It extends from the Missouri Eiver nearly 
to the Eocky Mountains, with an extreme length of 412 miles, decreasing 
to 310 miles on the southern border, its extreme width being 208 miles, 
diminishing to 138 miles on the west. The total area is 75,995 square 
miles, or 48,636,800 acres of the best agricultural lands. 

History. — ^Up to the year 1849 no permanent settlement had been 
made. The country, however, became gradually better known until the 
Territory was organized in 1854 and opened up to settlement during the 
fall of the same year. 

On the 1st of March, 1867, Nebraska was admitted as a State, being 
the first with a constitution recognizing impartial suffrage as a condi- 
tion precedent to her admission into the Union. From its organization 
as a Territory until 1861, the population of Nebraska was very smq,ll, 
quite unsettled, and very little had been done toward its development ; 
and from 1861 to 1865, during the rebellion, immigration to this State 
was comparatively light ; but with the advent of peace a new era dawned 
iu her history, which is developing wealth and power within her borders 
^y an immigration unprecedented in the history of any country. 

I^OPULATiON. — The population of Nebraska in 1860 was 28,641, and 
^^ 1870, 122,994 5 exhibiting an increase of 330 per cent, in ten years. 
Statistics clearly show that more than one-half this entire increase has 
^ttied within the past four years. Immigration is flowing into the 
State the present year with unexampled rapidity, and there can scarcely 
*^ u doubt that Nebraska will contain 200,000 inhabitants at the close 
of 1871. 

Q-EOLOGriCAJL Formation — Soil. — ^The soil consists of a rich black 
|oa,H[i and vegetable mold from two to ten feet in depth. It is slightly 
^Pregnated with lime, free from stones and gravel, with just enough 
?f ^and to keep it friable. It possesses the singular properties of resist- 
^S both unusual wet and continued drought. The soil, although easily 
P^^etrated with a spade to a depth of 100 feet, has a tenacity that ren- 
^^^^8 unnecessary the walling of cellars or wells. The subsoil is gene- 
f^^y a yellowish clay not impervious to water. The soil of the upland 
^?^imilar to that of the bottom, but not so deep, an intermixture of 
^icious alluvial, vegetable mold, clay, and lime, forming altogether the 
*^st of soils of great fertility, and with very little labor producing 
^^Undance of all kinds of cereal, vegetable, and root crops, as well as 
^^ the fruit and forest trees grown in this latitude. 

The great marl deposits of Nebraska extend from the Missouri Eiver 

y^stward as far as surveyed, about 190 miles, and are known to extend 

1^^ the western boundary of the State. About 70 miles west of the 

Missouri there is a change in the composition, quality, and strength of the 

^il, especially in the uplands ; the soil is not as deep, is more compact 

^nd clayey with a lighter tinge, a little more sandy, while the rich marl 

^derlying the surface frequently present a grayish. a.udVyt^N^TLV^^^f^^'^- 
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ance, containing nodules of a chalky lime in small quantities; yet 
not unfrequently, as along the valley of the Big and Little Sandy, Little 
Blue, Elkhorn, and Eepublican^ and their numerous tributaries, is found 
a deep rich soil, which for the purpose of agriculture and stock-raising is 
well adapted to a luxuriant growth of the grasses and the cultivation 
of all kinds of grain and root crops. 

There is probably no soil on earth that under the plow becomes more 
loose and mellow : can be worked after a hard week's rain with a few hours 
sunshine ; one plowing will bring two crops 5 small grain can be sown 
as soon as firost is out of the ground six inches, as it is generally dry on 
the surface. We seldom have mud, and can boast of good and beauti- 
ful public roads, which are kept in repair at an average annual cost 
per mile of about four dollars. 

!N^umerous testimonials might be produced, including those of Bayard 
Taylor, Professor F. V. Hay den. State geologist, Vice-President Colfax; 
the editors of the New York Tribune, Spriugfield Eepublican, Eural !New 
Yorker and Baltimore American ; but the following from the Bural Kew 
Yorker, will sufdce : 

The finest garden mold in the State of New York is not a whit better than the ayeiv 
age Nebraska soil, which is light and iree from lumps and stones, dark colored, easily 
worked, and eminently productive. I would advise aU nurserymen in the East to im- 
pnort a car load of it to grow their most delicate plants in. They need take no precau- 
tion, but send their orders to any postmastei* or railroad agent, and teU him to dig the 
first dirt he comes to and send it along. 

Lime. — This State abounds in limestone formations, ledges, and chalk 
shales, carbonate of lime, plaster, and cement, while the different col- 
ored marls, especially in the western counties, contain more or less 
quantities of nodules of lime, and offer as desirable a soil for the growth 
of clover, root crops, and the cereals as the world affords. Extensive 
beds of chalk limestone, producing the best lime of any rock in the 
State and resembling the chalk-beds of Europe, are found in various 
portions of the State. Excellent hydraulic lime- for cement, and strata 
of gypsum exist in different localities in plentiful quantities. 

Stone. — Building-stone is abundant throughout the State, embracing 
a great variety. Specimens of beautiful marble and granite, cream-col- 
ored magnesian limestone, bluish limestone resembling the Trenton 
stone, whitish limestone, excellent for building purposes, a fine lilac- 
colored carbonate of lime for ornamental purposes, rusty sandstone, 
dark yellowish gray coarse-grained sandstone, red sandstone, and dark, 
reddish free-stone, rich soapstone, and slate are also found. The pecu- 
liarities of several of the above varieties of stone are, that when first 
exposed to the air they are so soft as to be easily cut with a saw or ax 
and blocked out in any shape, but exposure to the air hardens them 
so that they can scarcely be marked with a knife. 

Salt. — ^No State in the Union contains better resources for a superior- 
quality and plentiful quantities of salt than Nebraska. The great salt 
basin at Lincoln includes an area of about twelve by twenty-five miles, 
through which Salt Creek runs 5 besides it is full of salt sprmgs flowing" 
in inexhaustible quantities, salt being manufactured by boiling, washing, 
and solar evaporation, and containing 28 to 30 per cent, of salt by weight. 
A flowing salt well at Lincoln, the State capital, emits brine enough in 
twenty-four hours to produce at least one thousand barrels of salt. 

CoAi.. — Coal has been but partially developed in Nebraska, which fact 
has been considered by some as evidence of the scarcity of that article, 
yet developments already made, particularly in Nemaha, Johnson, Paw- 
nee, Richardson, and Gage counties, in the southeastern portion of the 
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State, have removed the doubts of many, and established the fact that 
there are inexhaustible beds of excellent coal beneath the surface. In 
mines that have been opened in each of the above counties, the average 
yield thus far has been estimated at 60,000 to 75,000 tons per acre. 

Climate. — Our climate is the most healthful and delightful of the 
temperate zone. The atmosphere is pure, dry, and invigorating. Chills 
and fever and other malarious diseases, which prevail to a great extent 
in many Western States where the lands are low and even, are unknown 
here. No portion of the United States is less affected with epidemic 
diseases. Owing to the natural absence of humidity in the atmosphere 
physicians unite in recommending residence here for persons afflicted 
with lung diseases, and such complaints as rheumatism, who are greatly 
relieved if not entirely cured. There are no swamps or stagnant pools 
to generate miasma. 

Statistical tables carefully compiled from a series of observations, 
through many years, show the following mean temperature : Spring, 
4903"; summer, 74° 7"j autumn, 51^ 4"; winter Sl^l'; giving an 
average mean for the yeat of 51° 6". 

The mean and annual rain-fall is 27.98 inches, and is distributed as 
follows: Spring, 10.8 j winter, 1.31; the largest fall being in April, 
averaging 6.57; May, 4.36; and June, 5.07; none of the other months 
reaching 3.00 ; only two of them 2.00 ; three of them 1.00, and the rest 
being less than 1.00. 

AGRicuLrTURAii ADVANTAGES. — ^This is preeminently a wheat-grow- 
ing country : the principal productions of the soil arejcereals and veg- 
etables, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and all kinds of root-crops known 
to the temperate zone, being grown with great success. The report of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, for May and June, 1870, 
with estimates of wheat compared with the area of 1869, gives !N"ebraska 
^^ increase in winter wheat of twenty -five per cent., a greater percent- 
age than any State in the Union. Kansas stands next, at seventeen per 
cent. All agricultural reports from that Department, in estimates of area 
^d yield, invariably place Nebraska at the head of the list. The same 
I^epartment reports that the average yield of wheat (spring wheat) per 
ll^re during ten years, from 1856 to 1866, was 26^ bushels ; corn ranges 
from 40 to 75 bushels, according to season and thoroughness of cultiva- 
^^ou ; oats, from 30 to 60 bushels ; barley, from 40 to 60 bushels ; pota- 
^^% from 75 to 300 bushels, and other vegetables grow in like profu- 
sion. 

JfANUFACTURiNa ADVANTAGES. — Manufactures and manufacturing 
^pital are greatly needed. There is abundance of water-power ; and 
^e openings present themselves for the establishing of agricultural 
J^^hine-shops, woolen-mills, founderies, wagon manufactories, and 
J^^Qr-mills, and nothing would prove more beneficial to Nebraska than 
|*heir actual operation, while the inducements offered to capital and 
J *abor in this department are flattering. 

Uduoational Privileges. — In no State in the Union has more 
^Ij^ple provision been made to meet the educational wants of the people 
*^^an in Nebraska. 

. ^Tiile in other Western States but one section — 640 acres, in each 
JjWnship, (being six miles square,) was set apart for school purposes, in 
j^^braska, the General Government, with a wise liberality, has donated 
^ this State two sections — 1,280 acres — or one eighteenth part of our 
^Jitire area, as a permanent endowment of the public schools. There 
^^ good school-houses in every district. 

Lands. — ^JTebraska presents the last chance to obtain free homes. 
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West of Nebraska begin the mountaiDS — east of it tbe lands are 
principally occupied. Now lands are cheap, but the price will constantly 
increase in the future, and not many years will elapse ere free lands for 
the landless will become only a record of history. 

The lands may be classified as follows : 

1st. United States lands, i. c, lands yet undisposed of by the General 
Government. 

2d. State lands, i. a., lands belonging to the State, granted for the fol- 
lowing purposes by congressional authority : 

Acres. 

For erection of State-house 12, 800 

For erection of penitentiary 32, 000 

For erection of university 56, 000 

For erection of agricultural college 90, 000 

Saline lands 56, 000 

Internal improvements 500, 000 

Common schools, (State, as admitted) 2, 643, 080 

• ______ 

Total - 3,389,880 



3d. Bailroad lands, i. e., land included in railroad grants, which in the 
entire State aggregate millions of acres. 

4th. Land on sale, i. e., land bought up from Government and held 
for sale by non-residents or speculators. 

5th. Improved farms, owned mostly by citizens of the State. 

The homestead law entitles any person who is the head of a family, 
or is 21 years of age, (or a minor, and has served fourteen days in th( 
Army or Navy of the United States,) and is a citizen of the United States^ 
or has filed a declaration to become such, to the right of a homestead onnz 
surveyed lands. This is conceded to the extent of 160 acres of $1 25 land 4 
or 80 acres of $2 50 land, upon which bona fide residence, improvements 
and cultivation must be made within six months from the date of th» _« 
entry, and continued five years, to entitle the applicant to a 
from Government. 

The fees for entering a homestead amount to ten or twelve cents p 
acre. The settler can get a final deed from Government at any time, 
proving residence and improvement, and paying $1 25 per acre. Lances 
obtained under the homestead laws are exempted from liability for deb 
contracted prior to the issuing of the patent therefor. 

The preemption law requires the party to file with the district lai 
ofiice his declaratory statement as to the fact of his settlement with 
thirty days firom the date of said settlement, and within one year 
that date, he must appear before the Eegister and Eeceiver and make 
proof of his actual residence on, and cultivation of, the tract, and seci- 
the same by paying cash, or by filing a warrant duly assigned to the p: 
emptor. 

The State lands are occasionally thrown into market and sold to 
highest bidder. The lands devoted to common schools are sold at a 
tion in June of each year at the various county seats. The terms 
sale are one-tenth cash and interest on the balance at ten per cent, 
annum for ten years, when the remaining nine-tenths become due. 
railroad lands are in the possession of such companies as have recei 

them as grants or Subsidies from Congress to aid in the construction 

their roads. They are also thrown on the market from time to time 
advantageous terms. Improved farms can be purchased in any qu 
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at prices varying from ten to fifty dollars per acre, according to location 
and value of improvements. 

Bailroads. — The railway system of Nebraska is of course but par- 
tially developed, yet few of the new States have made more progress in 
that direction. 

The great Union Pacific Railroad, which has its initial point at Omaha, 
traverses the entire length of the State from east to west, a distance of 
more than 400 miles. Its line runs nearly in a direct east and west 
course, up the valley of the Platte to the western boundary of the State, 
and thence in the same general direction to Ogden, in the Territory of 
Utah, where it forms a connection with the Central Pacific Bailroad of 
California, the two roads constituting the great overland route by rail 
between the Missouri Eiver and San Francisco. 

The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, in Nebraska, is com- 
pleted and in running order firom Plattsmouth, Nebraska, (four miles 
south of the mouth of the Platte River,) to Lincoln, the State capital. 
This road is rapidly progressing from Lincoln westward to Fort Kear- 
ney, where it will form a connection with the Union Pacific. 

Ttie Midland Pacific Railroad is completed from Nebraska City to 
Liincoln, the State capital, and it is proposed to extend this road west- 
ward to a connection with the Union Pacific at Grand Island, 150 miles 
west of Omaha, at an early day. 

The Nemaha Valley, Lincoln and Loup Fork Railroad runs from Rulo 
via Falls City, Salem, Humboldt, Table Rock, Tecumseh, and Sterling 
to Lincoln ; thence northwest via Columbus, on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, into the heavy-timbered regions of the Northwest. Twenty miles 
of this line is already completed, and arrangements have been perfected 
w-hich will secure the early construction of the entire road. 

The Sioux City and Pacific Railroad enters the State of Nebraska at 
IBlair, in Washington County, 30 miles north of Omaha. The line is 
completed and in running order from Blair to Fremont, in Dodge County, 
(on the Union Pacitc Railroad,) a distan(»>o of 3 miles, at which point it 
connects directly with the Fremont and Elkhorn Valley Railroad. This 
^ad is in running order to West Point, in Cuming County, a distance 
ot*30 miles from Fremont, and the line is graded to NorfoMi, in Madison 
^ounty, (42 miles northwest of West Point.) The road wiU be pushed 
forward to the northern boundary of the State (the Niobrara River) at 
^ early day, and thence to a connection with the Northern Pacific 
•^ilroad. 

^ The Omaha and Northwestern Railroad is completed from Omaha to 
^^air, a distance of 30 miles, where it connects with the Sioux City and 
-Pacific Railroad for Fremont, West Point, Norfolk, &c. The road will be 
^^tended to the northern boundary of the State, and thence to a connec- 
*^ion with the Northern Pacific at Fort Berthold, in Dakota Territory. 

The Omaha and Southwestern Railroad runs fix)m Omaha via Lincoln 
^^ Beatrice and the Southwest, connecting with the Beatrice, Fort Kear- 
^^y and Pacific Railroad at Beatrice, and the St. Joseph and Denver at 
?^Dae point on the Little Blue River, southwest of Beatrice. The road 
J^ How in running order from Omaha to the Platte River, a distance of 
^^ miles, where it connects with the line running from Plattsmouth to 
*-«incoln. 

Various other lines of railway are projected in different portions of 
Jhe State and will doubtless be constructed at an early day ; but only 
Pilose have been named in this paper which are either wholly or partially 
Completed. 

STOCK-EAisma. — For stock-raising the resources are ample. The 
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va<5ant lauds of the State and of the railroads give the herdsmen a wide 
range. A herd law, which renders fences unnecessary, and acts as a 
protection to the grain-grower, is an actual benefit to the stock-raiser. 
Much attention has been devoted to this department of agriculture. 
This was the natural home of wild horses and cattle ; and the Indian 
ponies, in proportion to their bulk, are as hardy a race of animals as 
can be found anywhere. The grasses are nutritious and abundant, and '-^ 
whether cured or green, cattle feed with avidity and fatten upon them 
without grain of any kind. 

Many fine horses and mules, and the best breeds of homed cattle, 
swine, and sheep are raised ; the high ground and climate being partic- 1 

ularly favorable to the latter. Hogs thrive well, and with com at 35 to 
50 cents i)er bushel, pigs a few months old at $4 to $5 per head, and 
fattened hogs at 10 cents per pound, live weight, no market is n^ded 
for corn, as feeding it to hogs would prove a very lucrative business. 
Sheep-raising and wool-growing are becoming more profitable as th^ 
country improves. Five hundred dollars' worth of sheep are exempte<W^ 
irom taxation. 

Blue gra«s and clover do well. All the shelter required for stock 
the straw stacks, which accumulate from the annual threshing of tli 
wheat crops. A frame of poles is set up and the straw thrown over i 
leaving one side open, and under this the cattle stand and feed in pe: 
feet security from the severest storms and in the most inclement season 

Ten acres of cottonwood, locusts, and black walnuts, planted 8 fot^^ 
apart each way, will, after five years' cultivation, supply all the fenc^n 
posts and ftiel that a family of five to seven will require. The herd la 
now in force saves timber for fencing. There is twice as much timb^^aer 
in this State now as there was ten years ago. Lumber now ranges fro 
$25 to $50 per thousand feet for pine, and $20 to $26 for cottonwoo 
Timber-growing is now a profitable business 5 but with the planting 
forest trees and the protection of timber from fire, with the growing 
hedge fences and the increased facilities for transportation of pi 
from the !N^orth, and the development of our coal mines, lumber and fu 
will be proportionately increased in quantity and quality and decreas 
in value. 

A premium is offered by the State for the cultivation of forest a 
fruit trees by exempting from taxation the real property of each 
payer to the extent of one hundred dollars for every acre of forest tr e e gJ ^s, 
and fifty dollars for every acre of fruit trees per year, for five years 5 thM--he 
forest trees not to exceed 12 feet apart, and fruit trees 33 feet apssd). 

Of all the modes of fencing that have been tried, none are cheapo -^aer 
and more durable than hedges. Osage orange, white thorn, white wi ^^^rfril- 
low, and honey locust have been tried here, and the Osage has be^ ^^^ 
found to be the cheapest and best suited for hedging, and in from thrp— :::«^g 
to four years, with proper care, makes a good and everlasting live fendi^ ce, 
suf&cient to turn all kinds of stock. 

Fruits. — Of the capacity of this State for fruit cultivation, there is 
longer any question. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, grap 
quinces, and profuse varieties of the small fruits, attest the adaptabili 
of both soil and climate to the production of the choicest fruits. At tir-^=Jhe 
last State agricultural fair, the display of all kinds of Nebraska frc^^'Kiit 
received admiration for quantities and sizes as well as healtiy conditi 
Fruit trees mature earlier than in New England. To be success 
home nurseries must be patronized, trees of home production and not i 
ported should be planted ; besides, notions of cultivation applicable el 
where must be left behind, and those essaying fruit culture here misii^st 
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adapt themselves aod their young orchards to their new circumstances. 
Wild fruits — ^plnms, grapes, and all kinds of berries — abound in the 
groves along the streams, and on the prairies, are of remarkable size, 
and thrive luxuriantly. All kinds of Nebraska fruit, wild or cultivated, 
are large, healthy, and delicious. 

The Government. — Nebraska's motto is " Equality before the law.'' 
^0 discrimination is made between a native or naturalized citizen. 
Debtors are protected by a law exempting a home and the necessaries 
of life from forced sale on execution 5 but, on the other hand, it guaran- 
tees the creditor fuU and speedy justice at the hands of a well-regulated 
system of judiciary. With the exception of Iowa, Nebraska is believed 
to be the only State in the Union which is entirely free from debt, and 
more tha.n ample provision made for all the public buildings, improve- 
ments, &c. The constitution forbids incurring a debt beyond fifty thou- 
sand dollars ; thus a low rate of taxation is insured for all time to come. 
Some of the counties have loaned their credit to a limited extent in aid 
of railroad enterprises. 
Improvements under the value of $1,000 are exempt from taxation. 
Immigrants from other countries, having declared their intentions to 
become citizens and resided in the State one year, and citizens from 
other States, residing in the State six months, are entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Nebraska welcomes the immigrant to the enjoyment of her advan- 
tages, and will reward his industry with generous recompense. 



OOLOEADO. 



Area, 67,723,520 acres. Population in 1870^ 39,864. 
Ccm land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
^>n- favorable terms f 

Pr^mont, Jefferson, El Paso, Las Animas, Huerfano, Weld, and Ara- 
Pa.hoe : it can. Gilpin : yes, to a limited extent. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, and tJie hind of 
bt^iUUngs. 

^ Pr6mont : $10 5 one-half improved and fenced ; log buildings. Gil- 
Pfai: improved farms, fenced, and having good log or frame buildings, 
"^^th about one-fourth under cultivation, are worth from $5 to $10. 
^j^SevBou : $6 to $25 ; price generally depends upon facilities for irriga- 
ttouj usually several farms are fenced together 5 there are few division 
fences ; houses generally small. El Paso : improved lands are worth 
ft'cm $4 to $6 ; only a small portion fenced 5 buildings tolerably good. 
I^as Animas and Huerfano : about $5 5 a small portion under cultiva- 
tton 5 buildings of adobe and logs. Weld : $20 to $26 5 amount under 
^^tivation, from one-third to two-thirds 5 same proportion fenced; 
t^iiildings generally of logs. Arapahoe: from $6 to $50; a small pro- 
Portion under cultivation ; buildings generally frame. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared, 
<^nd how much, if any, is fenced f 

Pr6mont : $1 25 to $5 ; all cleared, but not fenced. Gilpin : land can 

^e obtained to a limited extent at Government price, ($1 25 per acre,) 

Qiost of the land being rocky and mountainous, and the tillable portion 

confined to the valleys. Jefferson : $4 to $15 ; all prairie land, without 
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timber or fences. El Paso : unimproved lands are worth from J 
$2 50; all prairie; none fenced. Las Animas and Huerfan< 
$1 25 to $10. Weld: from $2 50 to $10; prairie land, all 
none fenced. Arapahoe : plenty of Governmeno land for sale \ 
and $2 50; also about 2,000,000 acres Oi railroad land at fro 
$10, on easy terms as to time ; very little under fence. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented o 
ichat share does tJie owner receive f Does the latter provide stoc 
ments, or seeds f 

Fremont : $3 per acre for land under cultivation, or one-half 
with stock, seeds, &c., furnished. Gilpin: one-half the prod 
owner fiirnishing everything except labor. Jefferson : few cag 
except for small lots for garden purposes ; on shares, same a 
El Paso: $3 per acre; shares, as above. Las Animas and fl 
shares, one-half; implements, stock, and seeds furnished. Wel< 
owner furnishes everything, he gets two-thirds; otherwise, 
Arapahoe : owner receives one-third for the use of the land. 

Wh^t are the chief articles of production^ and what are theprest 
of two or three of them t 



Articles of production. 




Couuties. 



Wheat "per bushel. . 

Do do 

Do per pound.. 

Do do 

Do -• do 

Com per bushel. . 

Do per pound.. 

Oats .per bushel., 

Do do , 

Do do 

Do per pound. 

Do do 

Potatoes per bushel . . 

Do per pound., 

Do do 

Barley do 

Do do 



El Paso, Las Animas, Huerfano. 

Fremont. 

Weld. 

Jefferson. 

Arapahoe, 

Frdmont, Las Animas, Huerfano, 

Arapohoe. 

Fremont. 

El P^iso. 

Las Animas, Huerfano. 

Weld. 

Jefferson, Arapahoe. 

Gilpin. 

Jefferson. 

Arapahoe. 

Weld. 

Arapahoe. 



What is the distance to a marJcet toton, a railroad station^ or a i 
landing f 

Fremont : from half a mile to 10 miles. Gilpin : market i 
about 65 miles to end of Denver Pacific Eailroad, and 200 to 
Pacific Eailroad. Jefferson : principal mines within 25 miles ; 
irom Golden City to Denver. El Paso, Las Animas, and H 
markets at Trinidad and Sheridan ; 150 miles to railroad. We' 
ver Pacific Eailroad at this point; market 50 miles north or soul 
pahoe: roads are now completed to Denver, the capital; tl 
afford a fair market for all kinds of farm products. 

What is the general quality of land and the hind of timber ? 

Fr6mont : the land is lime and marl, being the wash from tl 
tains ; pine timber on foot-hills. Gilpin : the land is good, but 
narrow strips, in gulches and ravines ; the timber principally 
spruce, in great abundance. Jefferson : rich alluvial soil (prair 
and spruce timber in. the mountains. El Paso : rich land and g 
timb^. La8 Animas and Huerfano: excellent land; by irrig 
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bushels of wheat to the acre have been obtained ; also 25 bushels to the 
acre of Australian corn : the timber is pine, oak, cotton wood, balsam 
fir and some cedar. Weld : clay and sandy ; the timber is pine 5 none 
nearer than the mountains, 30 miles distant. Arapahoe : soil almost 
miiversally good ; pine, hemlock, fir, and cottonwood timber. 
For what Mnd of labor is there a demand f 

Fremont: all kinds. Gilpin: miners and common laborers and fe- 
male servants ; there is a demand for all kinds of labor during Rummer 
and fall. El Paso : mechanics. Las Animas and Huerfano : good men 
are wanted in all departments of labor. Weld : very little demand for 
any kind at present, unless it can be furnished cheaply — Chinamen for 
instance. Arapahoe: all kinds, female servants more especially. 

What mills or factories j if any ^ are in operation or in progress reqtiiring 
skilled labor f 

Fremont : flour and saw mills, cabinet-shops, woolen factories, tan- 
neries, and furnaces ; agricultural implement manufactories are much 
needed. Gilpin : none of any magnitude, except quartz-mills, which 
are being put up constantly. Jefferson: flour-mills, paper-mill, fire- 
brick works, and potteries. Las Animas and Huerfano : four flour-mills 
and three saw-mills ; a good woolen-mill is required. Weld : flour-mills. 
Arapahoe : quartz-miUs, saw-mUls, flour-mills, planing-mill*, potteries, 
one paper-mUlj one machine-shop, and a woolen-mill. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Gilpin : Colorado Central Eailroad, 20 miles : Denver Pacific Eailroad, 
G6 miles 5 Kansas Pacific Eailroad, 200 miles. Jefferson : two railroads to 
Denver, one from Denver to Golden. Las Animas and Huerfano : Kansas 
Pacific, 150 miles distant. Weld: railroad to Denver. Arapahoe: 
over 300 miles of railroad now completed. 

^kase state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, me- 
chanicsj or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
t^atered, yet unoccupied f 

IWmont : there are more than 20,000 acres of farniing land in Fremont 
County, and range for all the stock which may be brought ; the raising 
9^ stock is cheaper here than elsewhere, as feeding with hay or grain 
is unnecessary ; the land is very productive and suited equally to grain, 
Vegetables and fruit. Gilpin : the advantages for laborers and me- 
chanics are good 5 the lodes requiring common labor are sufficient to 
Sive employment to a large population ; and the quartz-mills and re- 
ducing works constantly in course of construction give employment to 
large numbers of mechanics. Jefferson : there is plenty of good land 
^occupied, but it requires, irrigation; much of it has been taken up 
Spring the past season. El Paso : there is little farming land unoccu- 
pied, but there are plenty of good situations for stock farms 5 as a stock- 
^^sing country this region is unsurpassed, stock running at large all 
the year, subsisting entirely on the range. Las Animas and Huerfano : 
^0 country is known where a poor man who is willing to work can ob- 
tain a good living and something besides, easier than in Southern Col- 
orado; there is an abundance of land yet unoccupied, irrigation is easy, 
and water is abundant for stock or manufacturing purposes. Weld : 
plenty of land unoccupied ; much of it has been improved, however, 
during the past season. Arapahoe : good stock farms can be had in 
abundance at Government price ; the whole Territory presents unusual 
^icilities for stock-raising. 
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What are the prices of ordhiary farm stocky sound and in good condition f 



Comities. 



'BVemoDt 

Gilpin 

Jefferson 

ElPaso ...«. 

Las Anhnas and Hvedkno 

Weld 

Arapahoe 

Average 



"Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$110 to 150 
123 
100 to 135 
120 
65 to 90 
125 
125 



$117 14 



"Working 

horses, 

each. 



ei50 

$150 to 200 

150 

150 

175 

75 to 150 

150 to 200 



1155 28 



"Working 

moles, 

each. 



ei50 
$150 to 200 
150 to 200 
175 
175 to 200 
150 to 200 
150 to 200 



Milch cows, 
each. 



1173 14 



130 to 50 
60 
50 
50 
35 to 70 
50 
50 



150 27 



Sheep, 
each. 



$5 
3 
50to3 
S 
00to2 
00to3 
00 to 5 



00 
00 
00 
00 
0> 
00 
00 



$3 25 



DAKOTA. 

Area, 223,601,920 acres. Population in 1870, 14,181. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
onfavordble terms t 

Tankton : yes } oar lands are open to actual settlers under the pre- 
emption and homestead laws. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State whatpro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced j and the Icind of 
buildings. 

Yankton : improved farms five miles from Yankton sell for $5, $7, and - 
$10 x)er acre, about fifty acres of each being cultivated and fenced ; 
buildings, log or frame. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land f 

Yankton : unimproved land can be had ten miles from the town of^ 
Yankton at Government price, $1 2b per acre. 

What is the rent of small improved farm^ t If rented on shares^ what ^ 
share doe^ the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky implements^ ^ 
or seeds f 

Yankton: the owner provides stock, implements, seeds, &c., and re-— 
ceives one-half of the product. 

What are tlie chief articles of prodv^ctionj and what are the present pricesp^ 
yf two or three of them t 

Yankton : com 60 cents per bushel ; wheat, oats, and potatoes 50 cents 
each ; rye, hops, and all sorts of vegetables. 

What is the distance to a market town, a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Yankton : we have a first-class market — a home consumption for all 
our products. Sioux City the terminus of railroad 60 miles from this 
place 5 steamboat landing at Yankton. 

Wliat is tlie general quality of land and the kind of timber* t 

Yankton: dark sandy loam, from five to seven feet deep, the very 
best quality, producing 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, 100 bushels of 
com, 60 bushels of oats ; the timber consists of cottonwood, pine, oak, 
and cedar, all along the banks of rivers. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand? 

Yankton : there is a great demand for carpenters, bricklayers, and 
masons, farm hands, servant girls, and laborers. 

What mills or fax)torieSj if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Yankton : flour-mills and saw-mills only. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
requiring common lahor f If so, Iwwfar distant? 
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Yankton : a railroad is in process of construction at Sioux City, Id 
Iowa, 60 miles from this place, and a road to be completed to Yanktou 
next year. 

Pimse state a/ny advantages which your district can offer to laborers j 
mechanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and icell 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Yankton : I can safely recommend Dakota to the farmer as being 

superior in its advantages to any other portion of country which I have 

seen in the Western or Eastern States. The land produces bountifully ; 

and I have testimony of farmers from Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 

Michigan to the fact that those States cannot compete with Dakota in 

crops. 

What are the jprices of ordinary farm stocic, sound and in good condition f 

Yankton : working oxen per pair, $150 5 working horses each, $125; 

working mules each, $150 : milch cows each, $30 to $60 : sheep each, 

$0 ; hogs per pound, 18 cents. 



IDAHO. 



Area, 220,160,000 acres. Population in 1870, 14,998. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
unfavorable terms f 

INez Perces and Ada : it can. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State wluttpro- 
poirtion has been under cultivation, how .much is fenced, and the Jcind of 
^^n^zldings, 

l^ez Perces : $10 per acre, per quarter section : forty or fifty acres 
^Hxder cultivation ; buildings of logs. Ada : $8 : fi*om one-third to one- 
^^alf under cultivation and fenced; buildings principally of logs. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared, 
^'nd how much, if any, is fenced? 

iNez Perces : plenty of Government land, prairie, (good,) $1 25 per 
^<ixe. Ada : $3 ; nearly all cleared, none fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
^^hat share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
^^ents, or seeds f 

JSez Perces : on shares ; the owner furnishes team and seeds, and re- 
^^ives one-half the crop. Ada : owner receives one-third of the crop. 

What are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices 

two or three of them f 

ISez Perces : wheat, oats, barley, and vegetables ; " grain," 2^ to 3 cents 

r pound. Ada: wheat $2 50 per bushel, oats $1 25, barley $1 60, 
Potatoes 5 cents per pound. 

What is the distance to a marJcet town f 

JJez Perces : to market town 40 miles. We have a home market. Ada : 
fi^om 1 to 50 mUes to a market town. 

What isr the general quality of land and the Jcind of timber f 

^ez Perces : good land ; the timber is pine and fir. Ada : low landS; 
*>lack alluvial j uplands sandy and gravelly ; timber consists of balm 
*xid willow. 

J^or what Mnd of labor is there a demand f 

^ez Perces : farm laborers and gold miners } the latter receive $5 pei 
^y. Ada : &rm hands, teamsters, and carpenters. 
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What mills or factories, ifa/ny, are in operation or inprogress requiring 
shilled labor f 

INezPerces: saw-mills. Ada: flour-mills and distilleries. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other pvMic worlcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Nez Perces and Ada : none in this immediate vicinity. 
• Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, 
mechanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Nez Perces and Ada : plenty of good land unoccupied, surrounded by a 
mining country, which will furnish a market for all the agricultural pro- 
ductions of t\e vicinity. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good conditio f 



Comities. 


Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horses, 

each. 


Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
. each. 


Ho|j:s,eaoh. 


Noz Perces 


$150 
150 


$100 
200 


$100 
200 


$50 00 
65 00 


$5 00 
4 00 


$10 00 


Ada 


15 06 






Average 


$150 


$150 


$150 


$57 50 


$4 50 


$12 50 







III. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES 

AND TERRITORIES. 



VIEGINIA. 

Area, 26,240,000 acres. Population in 1870, 1,224,961. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farm 
onfavorable terms f 

Elizabeth City, Eichmond, Northampton, Matthews, Middlesex, 
Gloucester, King and Queen, Essex, Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nansemond, 
Southampton and Isle of Wight, Louisa, Prince Edward, Mecklenburg, 
Charlotte, Nelson, Buckingham, Pittsylvania, Campbell, Orange, Henry, 
Madison, Page, Augusta, Shenandoah, Fauquier, Marion and Smyth: 
it can. Prince George : there is plenty of land for sale in tracts of from 
200 to 1,200 acres. Fredericksburg : yes ; purchasers are most favorably 
received. Eoanoke : but few farms for rent ; quite a number for sale, 
ranging from 30 to 1,000 acres in each tract. Eockingham : not vffly. 
Botetourt : they can be purchased more readily than rented. Alexan- 
dria : land can be purchased but not rented. Fairfax and Prince Wil- 
liam : yes, from $10 to $25 per acre. Frederick : small farms can be 
bought and rented here, but the demand is equal to the supply. 
Loudoun : land can be purchased in this county on good terms. Lee, 
Scott, and Wise : not at all on good terms. Wythe, CarroU, Bland, ma 
Tazewell : in a few instances, but not generally. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what propor- 
tion has been under cultivation, how much is fenced, a/nd tAa Icind of 
buildings. 

Elizabeth City : from $10 to $50 per acre ; one-half under cultivation, 
fences poor, buildings old. Eichmond : from $5 to $20 ; about one- 
fourth of the land is cultivated j buildings ordinary, but sufficient, as 
the winters are short. Northampton : land can be bought for from |12 
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to $16; all lands are under cultivation; all fenced; buildin^i^s are poor. 
Matthews, Middlesex, Gloucester, King and Queen, and Essex: the 
larger portion under cultivation, well fenced ; buildings ordinary. 
Prince&s Anne, Norfolk and Nansemond : price from $3 to $100 ; about 
oae-third under cultivation ; same quantity fenced; buildings mostly of 
wood, but comfortable ; some brick buildings. The value of the lands 
depends on quality and situation, i. e., proximity to towns and railroads ; 
also on the rivers land is more valuable. Norfolk : from $50 to $200, 
acc3ording to proximity to the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth ; country 
l>uildings not remarkably good. Prince George : from $5 to $18 per 
aore; buildings common ; from one-fourth to one-half has been cleared. 
Southampton and Isle of Wight : from $5 to $7 for laud which will 
produce (without fertilizers) from four to six barrels of com per acre; 
aboat one-fourth to one-third under cultivation and fenced ; buildings 
poor. Louisa : land ranges from $8 to $15, depending entirely upon 
the location ; from one-third to one half under cultivation ; from one- 
^»a.lf to two-thirds fenced; buildings of wood, generally. Fredericks- 
bvirg: from $3 to $60; from one-third to three-fourths under cultiva- 
te! on; fencing poor; buildings generally inferior. Prince Edward : from 
%3 to $30 ; some land good, some poor, all easily improved ; one-half 
^nder cultivation ; buildings good and bad ; one-half fenced. Mecklen- 
burg: from $1 50 to $10; some farms are half cleared, some wholly in 
'^V'oods, but the majority about two-thirds cleared. Charlotte : $10"per 
^<5xe for farms of 300 acres, one-half under cultivation, all fenced, fair 
t^nildings, from 5 to 10 miles from railroad ; same description 20 miles 
from railroad, $8. Nelson : from $8 to $25 per acre ; some river bottoms 
"^^ould command a still higher price, say $40 to $50 ; the plantations sire 
S^nerally very large and divided by rail fences into large shifts ; those 
|tt market, for sale in small parcels, are therefore not well fenced, nor 
*^^ve they usually buildings on them. Buckingham : from $5 to $20 ; 
^>out three-fifths under cultivation ; very few fences ; poor buildings, 
jj^ittsylvania : from $3 to $10; two-thirds are or have been under cultiva- 
tion; one-half fenced; buildings ordinary. Campbell: $15 to $30; 
J^^Xfcm one-third to two-thirds under cultivation and fenced ; fences poor ; 
^^iildings ordinary. Orange : from $7 to $50 ; from one-fourth to three- 
*0\irfli8 under cultivation, nearly all inclosed ; oi^mall farms the build- 
^gs are ordinary, on large farms they are good. Henry: prices 
^^eeedingly various, generally ranging from $5 to as high as $20 or $30 ; 
^t^mt two-thirds under cultivation and fenced ; buildings pretty good. 
'^^^oanoke : farms range from 60 to 340 acres each, and can be purchased 
*^*ti from $20 to $30 per acre, one-third cash, balance in equal instalments 
^^ one, two, and three years, some without interest ; buildings comfort- 
^l>le ; about two-thirds of each farm under cultivation with good fences ; 
?^cellent springs of water; a limestone region of country. Rocking- 
'^^m: about $60 per acre; two-thirds under cultivation; buildings 
?^^'dinaiy. Botetourt : farms ranging from 150 to 400 acres, generally 
J;^proved with frame or log buildings; from $15 to $40 per acre ; two- 
P*^iids under cultivation. Madison : $20 to $50 ; about one-half has 
^^«n cultivated; nearly all fenced; generally log buildings. Page: 
ll't^out $50 ; one-half to three-quarters under cultivation ; nearly all 
^^tioed; buildings ordinary. Augusta: about $40; two-thirds under 
^^^tivation ; same quantity fenced ; buildings comfortable. Alexandria: 
5^0 to $75; half under cultivation; ordinary buildings and fences. 
^t^en^doah : from $20 to $80 ; most of it under cultivation ; generally 
^jcioed ; building from good to ordinary. Prince William : from $25 to 
•^4) 5 two-thirds cultivated*; about three-fourths fenced ; buildings gene- 
ly frame* Frederick: small farms, well improved, fenced, and with 




I 
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lar^e tracts among the mountains {>nd is not improved at all. Marion 
aEL43 Smyth : $5 to $10 ; one-third cleared ; one-half to two-thirds fenced. 
TV hat is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on sMres^ 
MoJtcLt share does the owner receive f Does tlie latter provide stocky imple- 
m^ntSj or seeds f 

Elizabeth City: $3 per acre 5 on shares, one-fourth; owner provides 
nothing but land. Eichmond: usually rented on shares, and renter 
pays one-third of crop; in some instances stock, team, &c., are furnished, 
and then one-half of the crop is paid. ^Northampton : $3 per acre rent ; 
on shares, owner receives one-third, furnishing nothing. Matthews, 
Middlesex, Gloucester, King and Queen, and Essex: one-third of the 
crop, owner providing nothing. Princess Anne, Norfolk, and Nanse- 
mond: one-third of the product ; and, when owner furnishes team, &c., 
one-half. Norfolk: about 8 per cent, of the value; owner provides 
stock and seeds and receives one-half of the net proceeds. Prince 
George : $2 per acre ; on shares, the owner receives one-fourth of the 
crop ; if he provide stock, implements, seeds, and feed for the team he 
receives one-half the crop. Southampton and Isle of Wight : the owner 
receives one-fourth of all the products; and if he furnish he receives 
one-half. Louisa : on shares, owner receives one-third, furnishing noth- 
ing. Fredericksburg : one-third of the crop or its equivalent in money, 
owner furnishing nothing. Prince Edward : when owner furnishes only 
land he receives one-fourth of the crop; when he furnishes everything, 
one-half. Mecklenburg: one-fourth of the product ; the owner furnishing 
only the land. Charlotte : one-fourth of the product for rental, furnish- 
ing nothing. !Nelson : one quarter to one-third to owner. Buckingham 
and Pittsylvania : one-fourth when owner furnishes only land and team. 
Campbell: farms usually rented on shares; owner receives one-half and 
furnishes nothing. Orange : owner furnishes teams and implements, 
I'eceiviug one-half ; or one-third when the occupant furnishes everything. 
Henry: owner receives one-fourth, fnrnishiug nothing. Eoanoke: on 
highly-improved lands which are quite fertile the owners have received 
l^s much as one-half, furnishing nothing; on ordinary lands, one-third; 
l^Utfew farms are for rent in this county ; quite a number of large farms 
^last be divided into smaller ones very soon, on account of the scarcity 
^f labor, caused by the exodus of the negroes who are removing south- 
ward. Eockingham : the tenant gives one-half of what he raises ; the 
^"^ner keeps up fences, pays for ditchiug, cleaning up, &c., also one-half 
?f seeds. Botetourt: small farms rent for from $75 t 



to $200 per year; 

J^ rented on shares, one-third of product is given, except the fodder, 
^c, from corn crop, and straw from wheat. Madison : the owner usually 
^Uds everything, farm, seeds, and fertilizers, and receives two-thirds of 
^*^e crop. Page: farms are rented principally on shares, the owner re- 
^^iving jfrom one-third to one-half, and sometimes providing stock, im- 
Klcments, and seeds ; there is but little regularity of custom. Augusta: 
^'Xvner generally receives one-third where the tenant furnishes stock, &c. 



-j^Jexaudria : none for rent. Shenandoah: on shares, owner receives 
?^\)m one-third to one-half and tenant finds all. Prince William : small 
^^proved farms rent for one-half the crop ; no implements or seeds fur- 
^^shed. Frederick : small farms, from $150 to $300 a year in money ; 
^len rented on shares the proportion of the crop given varies. Fau- 
^tiier : from one-third to one-half the crop. Loudoun : farms are mostly 
^^nted on shares, the tenant providing stock and implements and fur- 
bishing one-half the seeds and fertilizers, the landlord furnishing the 
^ther half, dividing the crop equally between them. Lee, Scott, and 
^V'ise: if owner finds stock, tools, &c., he generally gets one-half; if 
^^^ter finds them, owner gets one-third oi the crop. Wythe, Carroll^ 
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Bland, and Tazewell : owner receives one-half the crop and finds ever 
thing. Marion and Smyth : owner receives one-third the crop, renfc 
supplying everything. 

What are the chief articles of production, and tchatare the present pf^ 
of two or three of tfiem f 



Articles of production. 
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Counties. 



2 00 to 
2 00 to 
30 to 



Lee, Scott, Wise, Campbell, Fauquier. 

Marion, Smyth, Rockingham. 

Madison. 

Prince William. 

Richmond, Northampton. 

Matthews, Louisa, Fredericksburg. 

Nelson, Orange. 

Frederick, Loudoun. 

Prince George, Roanoke. 

Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nansemond. 

Buckingham, Pa^e, Augusta. 

Roanoke, Frederick. 

Southampton, Elizabeth City, Prince 

ward. 
Mecklenburg, Charlotte, Pittsylvania. 
Henry, Botetourt, Shenandoah. 
Wythe, Carroll, Bland, Tazewell. 
Rockingham. 
Lee, Scott, Wise. 

Nelson, Page, Augusta, CampbelL 
Marion, Smyth. 
Botetourt, Shenandoah. 
Frederick. 

Elizabeth City, Fredericksburg. 
Prince William, Fauquier. 
Richmond, Prince George. 
Charlotte, Buckingham, Orange. 
Madison, Loudoun. 
Louisa, Pittsylvania. 
Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nansemond. 
Mecklenburg. 
Prince Edward, Henry. 
Matthews, Middlesex, Gloucester. 
King and Queen, Essex. 
Northampton, Campbell. 
Matthesvs, Botetourt, Middlesex. 
Northampton. 
Southampton. 

Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nansemond. 
Prince George. 
Lee, Scott, Wise, Northampton, 

in^ham. 
Madison, Prince William. 
Mecklenburg, Nelson, Orange. 
Botetourt, Shenandoah. 
Fauquier, Richmond, Fredericksbm;^* 
Rockingham. 

Richmond, Botetourt, Madison. 
Mecklenburg, Page, Shenahdoah. 
Louisa. 

Mecklenburg, Charlotte, Buckinghaiii* 
Henry. 

Nelson, Pittsylvania. 
Orange. 
Frederick. 
Augusta. 
Prince William. 
Fredericksburg. 
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What is the distance to a market towrij a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
nding f 

Elizabeth City: 16, miles by steamer to a market town. Eichmond: 
miles to a steamboat landing. Northampton: steamboat landings 
nvenient. Matthews, Middlesex, Gloucester, King and Queen, and 
58ex: 50 miles. Princess Anne, Norfolk, and Nansemond: two rail- 
ads and several river routes for transportation of produce to market, 
orfolk : 26 hours to New York by steamship ; 10 hours to Baltimore, 
rince George : from 2 to 18 miles. Southampton and Isle of Wight: 
^erage distance, 5 to 6 miles. Louisa : 60 miles. Fredericksburg : 
pedericksburg is our market town ; Eichmond, Fredericksburg and 
[)tomac Eailroad runs through the town ; semi-weekly line of steam- 
)ats to Baltimore and all landings on Eappahannock Eiver 5 Chesa- 
jake and Ohio Eailroad 24 miles west. Prince Edward : from one- 
orth mile to 15 or 20 miles. Mecklenburg: from 1 to 25 miles, 
larlotte: Keysville station, on Eichmond and Danville Eailroad. 
3l8on : the Orange and Alexandria Eailroad runs through the length 
Nelson County near the center*, the Chesapeake and Ohio runs 
rough the corner of Amherst County; the James Eiver and Kanawha 
nal on the southeastern boundary of the district. Buckingham : 66 
les to Eichmond; 30 to railroad; from 1 to 5 to canal and packet, 
btsylvania : Danville^ in this district, is our chief market for tobacco ; 
Iroad through the district to Eichmond, Va. Campbell : three rail- 
ids terminate here — the Virginia and Tennessee, the Southside, and 
axige and Alexandria ; the James Eiver and Kanawha Canal passes 
*ough the county; it is 180 miles to Washington, 146 to Eichmond, 
3 204 to Norfolk. Orange : from one-half a mile to 15 miles to rail- 
ed station. Henry: 40 miles. Eoanoke: the Virginia and Tennessee 
ilroad runs through this county. Eockingham : average, about 9 
ies. Botetourt : 14 miles to railroad station, 12 miles to James Eiver 
i Kanawha Canal ; 50 miles to Lynchburg, nearest market of any 
^. Madison : 15 miles to Orange and Alexandria Eailroad, Eapid- 
u station. Page : average distance, 15 miles to railroad stations ; 
Wmarket 14 miles from Luray, and Front Eoyal 25 miles. Augusta : 
iunton Eailroad depot, Chesapeake and Ohio Eailroad. Alexandria: 
3rage distance from Washington and Alexandria, 3 miles. Shenan- 
ih : railroad running through the county. Prince William : no farms 
re than 12 miles from raSroad or steamboat landing. Frederick : 
i Winchester and Potomae Eailroad and the Winchester and Stras- 
fg Eailroad will soon be completed, when there will be stations at 
ervals of 5 miles throughout the county. Fauquier : Alexandria, Va., 
tance, 45 miles. Loudoun : Leesburg, the county seat, is on the Al- 
mcbria, Loudoun and Hampshire Eailroad, 36 miles west of Alexan- 
a. Lee, Scott, and Wise: Scott Court-House, 27 miles; Lee Court- 
use, 68 miles, railroad station. Wythe, Carroll, Bland, and Tazewell : 
aUroad runs through this division. Marion and Smyth : railroad 
ongh center of Smyth and Washington Counties ; Eussell Court- 
use, 20 miles, and Grayson 30 miles from railroad. 
Vhat is the general quality of land, and the hind of timber f 
Elizabeth City : alluvial soil ; oak and pine generally. Eichmond : 
urally good; pine, oak, hickory, and chestnut in abundance. North- 
pton : poor and sandy ; pine timber. Matthews, Middlesex, Glouces- 
Eing and Queen, and Essex : good ; pine, oak, and various other kinds 
timt)^. Princess Anne, Norfolk, and Nansemond : qualities of land 
iooa ; some sandy, clay, and black loam ; the latter is the most pro- 
itive J pine, oak, gum, and beech timber. If orfolk : vtafy superior 
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land : pine, gum, and oak timber. Prince George : ordinary; pine, oak, 
cedar, and sassafras. Southampton and Isle of Wight: good 5 pine 
and oak timber. Louisa : land thin 5 pine and oak timber. Fredericks- 
burg: pine, oak, hickory, ash, elm, &c. Prince Edward: land easily 
improved 5 timber of the best quality ; oak, hickory, walnut, &c. Meck- 
lenburg : all kinds of land and timber. Charlotte : very fair land, but 
somewhat worn ; oak timber principally. Nelson: the lands are .gen- 
erally red, esteemed the best land in Piedmont section, and a rotten 
granite, regarded here as equal to the other ; no lack of timber suitable 
for every variety of farming and mechanical purposes, oak being the 
most abundant. Buckingham : gray and red soil ; pine, oak, and hick- 
ory. Pittsylvania : gray soil, not very strong, but free and kind ; all 
kinds of oak and pine, hickory, and dogwood. Campbell : land gen- 
erally good; gray-refl soil, rather thin, and has been badly cultivated^ 
timber — oak, chestnut, hickory, pine, ash, &c. Orange: the quality 0^ 
land varies very much 5 oak, pine, chestnut, and poplar. Henry : lan^ 
generally of a good quality ; timber chiefly oak. lioanoke : the bei^ 
land is in large farms, ranging from $00 to $100 per acre ; highest prices^ 
land lies on lioanoke Eiver, near the railroad ; the quality of this lai^ 
is excellent ; timber consists of black oak, walnut, and hickory ; on tLa 
mountain, black oak and pine. Eockingham: good limestone; pi^ 
and oak timber principally. Botetourt : land generally good ; oak, liic^ 
ory, poplar, ash, walnut, and locust timber. Madison t land varies frcrr 
the best to the poorest ; pine, oak, and hickory timber. Page : mos^S 
limestone of good quality ; oak and pine timber. Augusta : good ; o£n 
hickory, and walnut. Alexandria : good sandy loam ; no timber. S 
nandoah : limestone 5 pine and hickory. Prince William : some v< 
good, some very poor; red free-stone lands are the best; oak, hick 
and chestnut timber. Frederick : limestone land of good quality ; o 
hickory, and pine timber. Fauquier: clay land; white, black, and 
oak, pine, hickory, and chestnut timber. Loudoun: clay loam; w 
oak, black oak, chestnut oak, hickory, walnut, and red oak. Lee, S(i<3l 
and Wise: land generally clay sub-soil; oak, hickory, poplar, wall xu 
chestnut, cherry, &c. Wythe, Carroll, Bland, and Tazewell : very movi 
tainous, and timber varies very much. Marion and Smyth: very gooc 
aU varieties of timber. 

For what hind of labor is there a demand f 

Elizabeth City : agricultural. Richmond^ good farm hands. "Nort^^ 
ampton and Prince George : none. Matthews, Middlesex, Gloucest^^ 
King and Queen, Essex, Louisa, Fredericksburg, Charlotte, Pittsylva- 
nia, Orange, Henry, Madison, Augusta, and Fauquier: farm laborprLJ 
cipally. Princess Anne, Norfolk, and Nansemond : all kinds. Piin^^ 
George : good farm hands at $10 per month and board. Southampt(^^ 
and Isle of Wight: colored exclusively; no one seems to want wlii^^ 
labor unless they can get it very cheap. Prince Edward : good farc^ 
hands. Mecklenburg : farm labor principally. Kelson : in the sprin^ 
of the year there is a demand for farm labor; white labor preferred 
Buckingham: both white and black; white preferred. Campbell 
little demand at present, but a great need ; tobacco workers mostl;^ 
in demand, but all business is now depressed ; many colored laborers ^ 
have left the State. Roanoke : a number of negroes have gone further^ 
south, and the demand is now for farm hands. Page: good faru^ 
and mechanical labor generally in demand. Alexandria: good reli^ 
able white labor, gardeners, &c. Sheuandoah: farm and house labors 
Prince William: farm labor, and the different mechanical trades. Lec^ 
Sciott, and Wise : mechanics and farm hands. Wythe, Carroll, Blanch 
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and Tazewell : no demaDd for labor, but there is a demand for capital 
and brains to work the labor that is here. Marion and Smyth : farm 
li£Uids and mechanics. 

What mills or factories, if any j are in operation or in progress requiring 
sJdlled lihor f 

Elizabeth City, Richmond, Northampton, Matthews, Middlesex, Glou- 
cester, King and Queen, Essex, Prince George, Mecklenburg, Nelson, 
>3raiige, Henry, Rockingham, Loudoun, Marion, and Smyth: none. 
JPrincess Anne, Norlblk, and Nansemond : saw-mills, one reed factory 
for making pulp for paper. Norfolk : flour and saw mills, also iron- 
'works. Southampton and Isle of Wight: four steam saw-mills; no 
fiactories. Louisa : four tobacco factories, one iron furnace. Fredericks- 
burg: one paper-mill, three sumach-mills, four flour-mills, one corn-mill, 
one woolen-mill, two planing-mills, two founderies, one carriage factorj^, 
liMro tanneries 5 all but two in operation. Prince Edward : tobacco factories 
and grist-mills. Charlotte: a few flour-mills. Buckingham: flour-mills 
exclusively. Pittsylvania: tobacco factories chiefly. Campbell: one roll- 
ing-mill, three flour-mills, several planing-mills, railroad shops, and large 
oarriage and furniture manufactories, and fifty or more tobiicco factories. 
^Roanoke : no mills or factories in progress or in operation requiring 
Bkilled labor ; there is fine water-power in this county for manufactories, 
and the day is not far distant when they will be erected 5 there is no one 
here now to engage in it ; tanneries are doing a good business ; ma- 
chine-shops would do an excellent business here. Botetourt: about 
"twenty flour-mills in active operation ; one woolen factory, and one fur- 
J^acej a few skilled hands might get employment. Page : saw and grist 
^iUs, Shenandoah iron-works, a furnace near Luray, aud the Page 
Caanty Woolen Mills. Augusta : iron founderies, merchant mills, ma- 
^^hine-shops, &c. Alexandria : one cotton factory, two spoke-mills, two 
^^h and blind factories, one foundery, one steam saw-mill, four flour- 
^Us, three plaster-mills, and two distilleries. Prince William: wooleii- 
^Uls. Frederick : there are five factories for woolen goods, and one 
^^inaach factory in this county. Wythe, Carroll, Bland, and Tazewell : 
^ere are mines in operation that require skilled labor, viz: Union Lead 
-Moines and Hale Copper Works. 

-Ajre there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
^^^qniring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Itockingham: one in process of construction, employing a large 
^itje. Norfolk: street railroads, water- works, and canal companies, 
^uthampton and Isle of Wight : two railroads through the division, 
?^ploying the usual number of hands. Fredericksburg : one railroad 
^ process of construction. Mecklenburg : the Eoanoke Valley Railroad 
^3« in existence belbre the war, but the track has been taken up. We 
^^ed labor and capital to rebuild. Buckingham : slate quarries four 
^iles off. Campbell : no railroads in progress; two in contemplation. 
^anoke : the Valley Railroad is in progress. Page : it is expected that 
^ork will be commenced on a new railroad within a few mouths. Au- 
^sta: extension of Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad and the Virginia 
galley Railroad. Alexandria : railroad from Alexandria to Georgetown 
*Vederick: the Winchester and Strasburg Railroad is in course ol 
instruction through the county, and is nearly completed. 

If many foreign bom workmen are employed in your district, please give 
*^ preponderating nationality. 

Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nansemond, and Prince George : very few • 
Mostly Lcish. Louisa: very few; Germans and Irish. Mecklenburg: 
^^ly few ; mostly Germans. Nelson : the L:ish preponderate. Bucking- 
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ham : Welsh. Pittsylvania, Rockingham, Botetourt, Page, Sbenandoah^ 
and Charlotte : very few. Eoanoke : a few foreign laborers are engagec) 
working at lirae-kilns and on farms ; they are Germans and Irish. Au.* 
gusta: Irish predominate; there are some others. Frederick : about 3(K] 
laborers are employed upon the Winchester and Strasburg liailroad j 
mostly Irish. Fauquier: very few; generally Irish. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborer^ 
mechanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and wej] 
toateredy yet unoccupied f 

Elizabeth City : advantages are offered to small farmers, for wo have 
plenty of cheap labor, and early maturity of crops ; there is plenty of 
land of good quality yet unoccupied. Richmond : this county is healthy 
convenient to the Northern markets, and is peculiarly adapted to the 
production of fruits and vegetables ; it is generally regarded as the 
most desirable part of Eastern Virginia. Princess Anne, Norfolk, and 
Nansemond : plenty of land, and very great advantiiges for improve- 
ment. Norfolk : superior advantages to laborers and mechanics ; there 
is much unoccupied land in this vicinity of fine quality, and well watered, 
offering inducements to farmers which cannot be surpassed by any see- 
tion of this State. Prince George : cheap land, pleasant, mild climAte; 
the lands are not very well watered. Southampton and Isle of Wight: 
plenty of good land, well watered, can be bought cheap, especially for 
cash; northern men and foreigners can get along well if they eschew 
l^olitics or adopt the sentiments of the white population. Louisa: a 
good opening for mechanics, laborers, and small farmers ; a great deal 
of land unoccupied. Fredericksburg : no inducements for laborers and 
mechanics at jjresent; if resumption of building, as anticipated, takes 
place, plenty of work will offer ; to small farmers excellent advantages 
are offered. Prince Edward : a great demand for purchasers of land, 
and also for tenants to work on shares. Mecklenburg : thousands ol 
acres of unoccupied lands which can be bought cheap ; good men wd- 
comed. Charlotte: plenty of good lands unoccupied. Nelson: the 
land is good; the district as healthy as any in the State; water- 
power unsurpassed ; a large amount of land unoccupied ; small farmen 
would do well here. Buckingham : plenty of land for sale in smdSi or 
large quantities, and well watered generally ; gold mines and quarries 
in abundance. Pittsylvania: country healthy, climate delightful; con- 
siderable land of moderate quality unoccupied ; no special advantages 
for mechanics or laborers. Campbell : great need of labor, and if ym 
applied there is no place where it would be more liberally rewarded; 
God's bounties have been sadly abused, and the very earth has been 
robbed and cheated ; farmers are needed who will labor, or at least 
know how to direct free labor; water is plentiful and pure; the climate 
is mild and salubrious in an unusual degree ; in short, this is a garden 
spot grown up to weeds and/ briers ; there is great room and gtes^ 
need for intelligent enterprise — ^for small farmers who are indasUd- 
ous. Henry : advantages good ; a considerable quantity of land ^ 
good quality and well watered yet unoccupied. Eoanoke : the moon- 
tains are the only unoccupied lands which can be bought cheap ; much 
of them can be cultivated, being quite fertile, and planted with tobaeoo 
and grapes can be made more valuable than the valley lands; mechan- 
ics are doing well ; a number of new buildings have been erected i* 
and around Salem, which is a flourishing place ; this is a rich and ex- 
cellent county. Botetourt : there is a considerable quantity of lii* 
kind of land; this district has excellent water-power, and great 
quantitiea of iron ore and coal ; large inducements to men of means* 
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n : th^re are several good places for mechanics in this vicinity; 
K)d water-power that can be bought cheap. This section of coun- 
rs fine advantages for fruit-growing. Page : there is much land 
I quality and well watered yet unoccupied, offering inducements 
lers, the land being excellent for grain, while the country is 
unsurpassed for fruits of all kinds. The Blue Eidge on one 
id the Massanutten Mountains on the other, contain rich stores 
, copper, manganese, franklinite, limestone, &c., and there is an 
nee of wood and unlimited water-power. Augusta : generally 
id, healthful climate, good water, good market facilities, plenty 
and other ores; the land wants good working, and can be 
at reasonable prices. Alexandria : the high prices paid for the 
is of the ground constitute an inducement to farmers, and there 
derable land yet unoccupied; laborers and mechanics can live 
leaper than in many other cities ; rents and market prices are 
considerably lower than those of Washington, while its easy 
to Washington market makes the county oi Alexandria a 
able location for small farmers. Shenandoah : we have more 
an laborers ; a great deal of land can be bought ; the land has 
n well cultivated since the war. Prince William : good oppor- 
I for laborers, mechanics, and small farmers, and fine water-power 
aufacturing purposes ; land is generally well watered, and is 
lly good, kind, and easily restored. Frederick : in this district 
lies can usually get employment, and first-class laborers would do 
Fauquier : there are at present more inducements for small farm- 
n for any other class ; farms in this district range from 100 to 
jres in one body ; mortgages encumber a great many of those es- 
» much so that the owners would willingly sell from 100 to 500 
' each. Loudoun : nearly all the good land is occupied. Marion 
yth : honest laborers can find good homes, cheap ; abundance of 
ud ; water in abundance, and water-power unsurpassed. 
' are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition t 
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Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



<^70tol00 
80 
60 
4U 

75 



S 



75 to 100 

50 to 100 
50 to 100 
80 to 125 
80 to 100 

GO 
70 to 100 
25to 30 

40 
50 to 70 



30 to 50 

75 to 100 

50 to 110 

120 to 150 

150 

80 to 120 

100 

5c. per lb. 

1125 

100 to 300 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



eiootosoo 

150 
125 
125 

175 



75 to 200 

50 to 165 

75 to 150 

75 to 150 

80 to 150 

100 

100 to 150 

100 to 200 

75 

100 to 150 

75 to 150 

103 to 900 

125 to 200 

150 to 200 

100 to 150 

125 to 150 

100 to 200 

75 to 200 

125 

100 to 125 

125 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



9150 to 250 
175 
125 
150 

175 

75 to 200 

100 to 200 

100 to 200 

75 to 150 

80 to 175 

125 

100 to 150 

100 to 200 

60 

100 to 200 

75 to 150 

125 to 200 

150 to 200 

150 to 200 

100 to 150 

125 to 175 

100 to 300 

125 

150 

100 to 125 

150 



Milch 
cows, 
each. 



$20 to 40 
40 
20 
25 

15 

25 to 75 

40 
50 to 100 
10 to 75 
25to 35 

80 
25 to 40 
15 to 40 

SO 
10 to 50 
20 to 40 
85 to 50 
30 to 50 
25 to 40 
25 to 40 

40 
30 to 50 
SO to 50 

30 
40 to 50 

30 to 60 



Sheep, each. 



|3 00to4 00 
5 00 
800 
400 

1 50 

1 50 to 4 00 

3 00 

3 00 to 5 00 

8 00 to 5 00 

8 50to4 00 

850 

3 00 

3 00 

3 00 

3 00 

3 00to5 00 

800 to3 00 

1 50 

8 00to500 

800 to4 00 

8 50 

1 OOtoS 00 

1 25to850 

8 00 

8a0to400 

800 to4 00 



Hogs, i>er lb. 



8 cente per lb. 
8 cents per lb. 
cents per lb 



9 cents per lb. 

8 centa per lb. 

f4 each. 
7 cents per lb. 
10 cents per lb. 

4 to 5c. per lb. 
$12 each. 

$5 each. 
$6 to $10 eadk 

$6 each. 
$2 50to$8e.'i6h 
$2 to $10 each. 
8 to 10c. per lb. 
$9 to $11 each. 
$6 to $10 each. 
^4 to $8 eoeh. 
$4 to $6 each. 

5 to 10c per lb. 
5 cents per lb. 
$6 each. 
7to8o.perlb. 

$5 te $10 eaioh. 
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Frederick 

Fannuier 

Loudoun 

Shenandoah 
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Wythe, Carroll, 

Bland, & Tazewell 

Lee, Scott, and Wise 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$100 to 200 

120 to 200 

100 to 150 

100 

8a to 100 

80 

100 
75 to 125 



191 09 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$100 to 300 
125 to 200 
100 to 125 
100 to 150 
150 
100 to 125 

150 
75 to 175 



$131 88 



Working 

moles, 

eaclL 



$200 to 250 



100 to 150 



150 
120 to 140 

IGO 
75 to 125 



$149 68 



Milch 
cows, 
each. 



$40 to 70 
40 to 80 
40 to 50 
25 to 50 
40 to 75 
25 

35 
2Cto40 



$37 05 



Sheep, each. 



$3 
o 

A* 

2 
2 
2 



00 to 8 
00 to 4 
00 to 4 
00 to :i 
50 to 4 
1 



00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 



4 00 
2 OOtoO 00 



$3 06 



Hogs, per Ih. 



6 to 10c. per lU 
$2 to $40 each. 
$7 to $10 each. 



$4 to $6 each. 

$4 each. 
Stock 3 to 4e. 



^c 



NOETH CAEOLINA. 



Area, 32,450,560 acres. Population in 1870, 1,071,135. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small fa 
an favorable terms f 

There is abundance of land in the following. counties in this St^a»»-fce 
which can be purchased or rented on favorable terms, viz : Washingtczz^n, 
BobesoD, Columbus, Brunswick, Bladen, Cumberland, Sampson, Oran.^^'e, 
fiandolph, Forsyth, Surry, Wilkes, Anson, Yadkin, Eutherford, Stokz ^^as, 
Catawba, Lincoln, and Gaston. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State wMt j^ -^^^- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced, and the Jcin^ oj 
buildings, 

Washington : about $10 per acre 5 nearly all fenced and under ciil 'ti- 
vation; buildings generally small frame, with piazza, while 8tal>X^s, 
corn-cribs, barns, &c., are of logs. Eobeson, Columbus, and Brci^xis- 
wick : from $5 to $20 ; some farms are all under fence ; some have c^nl.v 
small inclosures; buildings, if any, are generally poor. Bladen, G'^J^th- 
berland, and Sampson : from $5 to $10 ; one-third to three-fourths un clcr 
cultivation, and fenced 5 buildings mostly log cabins. Orange: fkroni 
$3 to $5; the proportion cultivated is about one-fourth, with an avef^^S® 
of one-eighth more under fence than is worked ; buildings log and fra m ^; 
there are some large farms that are supplied with very good buildin/js* 
Eandolph : the best land $10, inferior as low as $1 50; about one- If ^^^ 
under cultivation, and a larger proportion fenced; ordinary log bu-ij^' 
ings in general. Forsyth: $5 to $10; buildings generally frame a.^^ 
log. Surry : from $2 to $20 ; a small portion only of each farm t^ ^^ 
been cleared; buildings varying from good to worthless. Catawt>^j 
Lincoln, and Gaston : about $7 ; one-third under cultivation, with co^^- 
fortable dwellings. Wilkes : from $1 to $5 ; one-fourth under cultiv^^" 
tion; log houses generally. Anson: $3 to $10; one-half to two-thii"^^ 
fenced and under cultivation. Yadkin : $3 to $5 ; one-half under c^^' 
tivation; two-thirds fenced; log cabins generally. Eutherford: tt»^^ 
land from $3 to $5 ; good land from $10 to $20. Stokes: $5 to $l-^i 
buildings generally frame or log. ^, 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, wliat proportion is oUar^^^ 
and how much, if any, is fenced? 

Washington : $5 per acre j one-fourth cleared ; none fenced. Bo^^' 
son, Columbus, and Brunswick: $1 to $5; very little if any clear^^^ 
Bladen, Cumberland, and Sampson: 25 cents to $1; one-fifth clears *' 
very little fenced. Orange: $2 to $4; very little cleared, and ^^^^^^i 
fenced. Eandolph : $2 to $8 ; one-fourth fenced. Forsyth : from ' 
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to ^10; scarcely any fenced. Surry: $lto$5; about one-tenth fenced. 
Catawba, Lincoln, and Oaston : about $4. Wilkes: $1 to $2. Anson. 
83 to $8 ; none cleared or fenced. Yadkin : $3 to $5. Rutherford : 
from $1 50 to $10. Stokes : $1 to $10 ; very little fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
tvJiat share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
9nent8j or seeds? 

"Washington : $1 60 per acre, or one-third of the crop ; the renter 
does the plowing and furnishes the seeds. Robeson, Columbus, and 
Brunswick: from one-fourth to one-third of what it produces ; if owner 
furnishes stock, seed, &c., from one-third to one-half. Bladen, Oumber- 
la^nd, and Sampson: rented only on shares 5 one-third to owner, with- 
oiit furnishing seeds, &c. Orange : from one-fourth to one-third of pro- 
duct, and one-half when seeds and implements are provided by owner. 
Ranaolph: one-third without furnishing seeds, &c.; otherwise one-half 
ttie product. Forsyth and Suny : same as above. Catawba, Lincoln, 
^^ilkes, and Gaston : one-third. Anson: $2 to $4 5 one-half the pro- 
duct when implements are furnished by the owner. Yadkin : one-half 
tlie crops, the owner furnishing implements, &c. Stokes and Ruther- 
ford : one-third for the land. 

What are the chief articles ofproductiony and what are the present prices 
9f Heme of them f 



•Ajtioles of pTodnction. 



Cotton per lb 

I>o fdo.. 

Ijo do... 

-^ I^., in the seed., do... 

'-'Orxi per bush. 

5o do... 

I>o do... 

^l»,.^o yio... 

^'^iieat do... 

............ do... 

__.......-.--- do... 

•p-^ do... 

-■•obaoco per lb. 

^ do... 

^o do... 

j^ X^o do... 

^^^et potatoes- .per bus. 

^e d ... 

^X>o do... 

^Q>tA rin 

50 do... 

^o do... 

^o do... 

J^ do... 



Prices.* 





$0 20 




22 




23 




4 




1 00 




50 




1 25 




1 00 




1 50 




1 00 




1 75 


% 


2 00 


06 to 


20 




15 


10 to 


20 


15 to 


50 




75 




1 00 




1 25 




50 




60 




65 




75 




1 00 



Counties. 



Rutherford. 

Wasbiugton, Orange. 

Bladen, Cumberland, Sampson. 

Robeson, Columbus, Bruuswick. 

Forsyth, Surry, Cat^iwba, Lincohi, Gaston, 
Wilkes, Stokes, Rutherford. 

Tadkiu. 

Robeson, Columbus, Brunswick^ Bladen^ 
Cumberland, Sampson. 

Washington. 

Orange, Randolph, Catawba, Lincohi, Gas- 
ton, Anson, Rutherford. 

Tadkin. 

Surry. 

Wilkes, Stokes. 

Surry, Yadkin. 

Orange. 

Wilkes, Forsyth. 

Stokes. 

Robeson, Columbus, Brunswick, Bladen, 
Cumberland, Sampson, Orange, Catawba^ 
Lincoln, Gaston. 

Surry, Catawba, Lincoln, Gaston, Wilkes, 
Yadkin, Rutherford. 

Forsyth, Stokes. 

Surry, Yadkin, Rntherford. 

Catawba, Lincoln, Gaston. 

Forsyth, Stokes. 

Orange. 

Bladen, Cumberland, Sampson 



"^l^ese were the rates in the winter of 1860-'70. The prices of raw eotton were mnch less in 1870-'71. 

2^ yVTiat is the distance to a market totcn, a railroad station, or a steamboat 
Washington: from 1 to 12 miles to steamboat landing ; four steamers 
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per week from here to Norfolk, and two to Baltimore. Bobeson, Oo- 
lumbus, and Brunswick : very convenient to the Cape Fear River, Wil- 
mington and Manchester Kailroad, and Wilmington and Charlotte Rail- 
road. Bladen, Cumberland, and Sampson : not more than 15 miles at 
farthest. Orange : 12 miles to railroad station, 28 to Raleigh, our market 
town. Randolph and Forsyth : about 18 miles to railroad station. Sur- 
rey and Yadkin : 40 miles. Catawba, Lincoln, and Gaston : from 1 to 
15 miles. Wilkes and Stokes : 38 miles. Rutherford : 35 miles. 

Wliat is the general quality of land and the kind of timber f 

Washington: light and sandy uplands, 260 pounds of cotton and 
5 barrels corn per acre; lowlands rich and heavy; 12 barrels corn 
and 1 bale of cotton per acre; cypress, juniper, and pine. Robeson, 
Columbus, and Brunswick : poor surface, but good clay sub-soil ; pine, 
oak, and hickory timber on upland ; cypress, gum, and poplar in 
swamps. Bladen, Cumberland, and Sampson: land sandy and poor; 
long-leaved pines and cypress timber. Orange: well adapted to tba 
growth of tobacco, and a portion will pr5duce corn and other grain ;; 
oak, hickory, and pine. Randolph : medium quality, embracing almost 
every variety of soil; oak, pine, walnut, and hickory timber. For- 
syth : land generally good ; oak, jjine, chestnut, poplar, walnut, hick- 
ory, birch, beech, maple, dogwood, and iron wood. Surry : land of fair 
quality ; timber — all the various oaks, pine, and poplar, some hickory- 
walnut, cherry, &c. Catawba, Lincoln, and Gaston: soil red; o^ 
and pine timber. Wilkes : good soil ; hickory, black walnut, and oaJi 
timber. Anson : sandy and slaty ; white, red, black, and post oak, anc 
long and short leaf pine. Yadkin : gray soil, a little sandy, with cla^ 
subsoil ; oak timber principally. Rutherford : divei'sified soil ; upland 
timbered with oak, pine, hickory, &c. ; river border low land, with ma- 
ple, gum, ash, &c. Stokes : generally good ; oak, pine, chestnut, pop- 
lar, walnut, birch, beech, maple, dogwood, &c. 

For wliat kind of labor is there a demand 9 

Washington : farm hands, shingle-makers, and fishermen. RobeBon, 
Columbus, and Brunswick : farm laborers and wood-choppers. Bladen, 
Cumberland, Sampson, and Orange : very little wanted at this time; 
owners of land have not money to pay with. Randolph : farm hands 
chiefly. Surrey : farm hands, carpenters, shoemakers, and wagon-makers, 
Catawba, Lincoln, Gaston, and Rutherford : farm hands. Wilkes : me- 
chanics and farmers. Anson : farm laborers, railroad hands, and wood- 
choppers. Yadkin : farmers and mechanics. 

What mills or factories, if any j are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Washington : saw-mills and grist-mills. Orange : mills and factories, 
supplied with laborers. Randolph : 3 manufactories, well suppUed with 
skilled labor. Forsyth : cotton and woolen mills, founderies, and ma- 
chine-shops, flour-mills, paper-mills, planmg-mills, tanneries, tobacco 
factories, shoe factories, distilleries, &c. Surry : four cotton-mills, eight 
flour-mills, seven tobacco factories, eight iron- works, one foundery, siz 
tanneries, two circular saw-mills. Catawba, Lincoln, and Gaston : cot- 
ton factory and distillery. Wilkes : flour-mills, cotton-mills, and tobaooo 
factories. Anson : flour and saw mills. Stokes : cotton and woolen 
mills, founderies, and machine-shops, flour-mills, paper-mills, tanneries, 
tobacco factories, shoe fEictories, and distilleries. 

Are tliere in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progress 
requiring common UjU)or f If so, bow far distant f 

Robeson, Columbus, and Brunswick : one railroad in course of con- 
struction runs through these counties. Orange : very few works of ai 
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public character. Forsyth and Surry : one railroad 40 miles distant, 
(ilatawba, Lincoln, and Gaston : Wilmington, Charlotte, and Ruther- 
iordtou Railroad, 15 miles ; iron- works, 8 miles. Wilkes : one railroad, 50 
miles distant, in operation, hereafter to be extended through this county. 
Anson : 20 miles. Yadkin : two railroads chartered to run through this 
county, but as yet no work has been done. Stokes: railroad from 
Greensboro via Salem and Mount Airy to Virginia line, and from Salem 
to foot of Blue Ridge in Caldwell County, North Carolina. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
TneclianicSj or small farmers. Is there nvach land of good quality and %cell 
"tcatered yet unoccupied f 

Washington : blacksmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, painters, shoe- 
makers can readily find employment. Farmers with small capital can find 
jpJenty of good land well watered within from three to twelve miles of a 
xnarket. Robeson, Columbus, and Brunswick : persons who are willing 
t;o work can find employment here, but there is not much good land un- 
occupied. Bladen, Cumberland, and Sampson : the best lands in these 
^ounties are in the swamps and to a great extent yet unoccupied. 
'^nge : there are hundreds of the finest mill sites in this county, and 
only need enterprising people with some capital. Randolph : this 
section presents many advantages to small farmers; there is a large 
^ttiount of land of good quality, well watered, and well timbered, yet 
"•^xioccupied, and as healthful a climate as can be found in any part of 
tiho Union. Forsyth : land and climate finely adapted to fruit-growing : 
^Jiis county has shipped for several years past $100,000 worth of dried 
«*u.its and berries annually. Surry : there is a very large amount of 
lanci unoccupied and some of it very good ; fuel is cheap; climate un- 
^^oelled ; water pure ; and the whole county well adapted to the growth 
^^ nipples, peaches, pears, grapes of all kinds, together with blackberries, 
^^l^ich have become quite an article of trade of late. Catawba, Lincoln, 
^'^cl Gaston: grain is high; farmers in demand, and much good land 
^^ioultivated. Wilkes: the advantages are great, and facilities un- 
^Onalled. Anson : thousands of acres at a rent too low for the good of 
^*^^ owners. Yadkin : a large proportion of the land in this county is un- 
^5^0Tipied, and could be purchased for cash at low prices at the present 
^\Oao. Rutherford : a considerable quantity of very good land unoccu- 
I^i^il, and a vast amount of water-power. Stokes : land well watered 
^'^d well timbered; not more than one-half of it occupied. 

^What are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition 1 




Ceunties. 



'Washington 

iBeaaibrt, &o.- 

Itobeson, Colombos, 
and Bninsw^iok. 

Cnmberland 

Orange 

Stokes 

ForsyUi 

Surry 

^Kauuolph 

CatftwUa 

Wilkes 

Anson 

Yadkin a 

Kotbcrford 

fionCumlM 

Average. ....... 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$80 

75 

$40 to 75 

50 

40 to 75 

50 

5U 

GO 

60 

SO 

50 to 100 

40to GO 

50 

50 

40 to 75 



$69 66 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$150 to 200 

150 

75 to 200 

50 to 150 

75 to 150 

100 to 200 

100 to 200 

100 

125 

100 

100 to 150 

80 to 150 

100 to 150 

75 to 150 

125 to 175 



$1.16 86 



Working 
mules, 
each. 



$150 to 225 

150 

75 to 200 

75 to 175 

100 to 175 

100 to 200 

100 to 200 

100 

140 

125 

100 to 150 

80 to 175 

100 to 150 

75 to 150 

150 to 200 



$141 13 



Milch 

cows, 

each. 



$20 

30 

$15 to 50 

20 to 50 
20 to 30 
25 to 50 
25 to 50 
20 
10to25 
15 to 25 

15 to 30 
20 to 35 

20 
18to20 

16 to 40 



$26 13 



Sheep, 
each. 



$2 00 

3 50 

50to2 50 

2 00 
50 to 2 50 
00 to 4 00 
00to4 00 

1 



03 
1 00 to 2 75 



00 
00 



1 OOtoS 00 



1 
1 



50 
50 



Hogs, 
per pound. 



10 

^00 

*5 00 

10 

*5 00 

*10 00 

*10 00 

4 

*5 00 



*$1 



1 50to2 00 



$1 82 



00 a 10 00 

6to 8 

ItolS 

7 

6 to 10 



7fa 



* Each— average, $6 50. 
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SOUTH CAKOLINA. 

Area, 21,700,000 acres. Population in 1870, 705,169. * 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

♦Darlington, Beaufort, Barnwell, Colleton, Kicliland, York, Green- 
ville, Newberry, Fairfield, and Union : it can. Spartanburg : land can 
be bought in any part of this division on good terms, and in any quan- 
tity that may be desired. 

WMt is the price per a^e of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation, Iww much is fenced^ and the kind of 
buildings. 

Darlington : improved farms, none for sale or rent ; unused lands, $2 
to $8, at which price any quantity from 10 to 10,000 acres may be ob- 
tained, either cleared or in forest 5 buildings generally of logs. Bean- 
fort, Barnwell, and Colleton : $2 50 to $5 5 generally less than one-half 
cleared; ordinary buildings. Eichland: $5 to $20; one-half under 
cultivation; buildings generally frame. York: $6 to $12; from one- 
fourth to three-fourths has been under cultivation and fenced ; good - 
common buildings; a great many such farms for sale. Greenville: $2 — 
to $15. Newberry : $15 ; about 80,000 acres are under cultivation at= 
present in this county; but very little of it fenced. Fairfield: $10 j:- 
three-fourths cleared; fences and buildings tolerably good. Unions 
$10; one-half is in common. Spartanburg: $3 to $10; one-fourtlM 
fenced and under cultivation. Anderson and Oconee: there are very^ 
few small farms for sale ; from $G to $15 per acre; about one-fourth hd& 
been under cultivation, and about one-fourth more old field lands are 
worn out, and are now overgrown with dwarf pines ; about one-third is 
i'enced ; the buildings and all other improvements are very poor^ not- 
withstanding the abundance of good lumber and the excellent facilities 
for procuring the same. * 

What is tlie price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is clearedy 
and Iww much, if any ^ is fenced f 

Darlington: $2 to $5; if fenced it is poorly done. Beaufort, Bam- 
well, and Colleton : woodland averages about $1 : more than one-half 
of this division is wild land. Eichland: from $1 to $10; one-thiW 
cleared ; one-third fenced. York : $5 to $10 ; very few such farms in 
the district; nearly all farms are more or less improved, fenced, &c. 
Greenville: from $1 to $10. Newberry: $6. Fairfield: $7. Union: 
$3; one- half cleared ; very little fenced. Spartanburg: unimproved 
lands with fence wiU average about $5, with any proportion cleared 
which, the purchaser may desire. Anderson and Oconee: $5 on an 
average ; one-seventh cleared ; one-third fenced. 

Wfiat is tlie yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what sJiare does tlie owner receive 9 Does the latter provide stocky impte- 
mentSj or seeds f 

Darlington : from $1 50 to $3 ; the owner generally receives one-half 
the crop, and furnishes stock, implements, and seeds. Beaufort, Barn- 
well, and Colleton : one-third of the crop for the use of the land ; one- 
half for land, team, and seeds. Eichland : from $1 to $3, or one-third 
of the crop ; the owner provides nothing. York : $1 to $1 50, or one* 
third of the grain and one- fourth of the cotton, renter furnishing stock, ^ 
&c.; or one-half to two- thirds if owner furnishes the stock and imple- — 

ments. Greenville : generally rented for one-third of the crop. New- — 

■I t — - — - — 

* Names of counties from which returns have been received. 
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berry :* $4 5 on shares, owner provides stock, &c., and receives two-thirds 

of the crop. Fairfield : lands rent only on shares in this county, owner 

receiving one-third the grain and one-fourth the cotton, renter finding 

everything. Union : $1 to $4, or one-third of the crop. Spartanburg : 

the owner provides nothing and gets one-third, or provides everything 

and i-eceives two- thirds. Anderson and Oconee: from $1 to $25 there 

is a great diflerence between the amount of rent of upland and bottom 

lands; when rented on shares, the owner receives one- third of the corn, 

one-fourth of the cotton in the seed, (i. e., before ginning,) one-third oi 

the wheat in the sheaves ; if threshed, one-fourth, renter furnishing his 

own stock, implements, &c. 

WMt are the chief articles of ^productions and what are the j^resent prices 
of same of themf 



Articles of produotion. 



Cotton per lb. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Com per bush. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

J^ do... 

^eat do... 

Do do... 

go do... 

A>o do... 

^Bo do... 

^^tatoes, (Irish)."., do . ! ! 

pJ?o : do... 

'^"^toes, (sweet) . . do . . . 

^^o do... 

^ata do... 

:^0 do... 

i>.^o do... 

^^ do... 




Counties. 



Beaufort, BamwoU, CoUoton. 
Darlington. 

Greenville, Fairfield, Union, Spartanburg. 
Eichland, York, Newberry, Anderson, Oco- 
nee. 
Spartanburg. 
York. 

Green viUe, Anderson, Oconee, 
Beaufort, Barnwell, CoUeton. 
Darlington. 

Eichland, Fairfield, Union. 
York. 

Spartanburg. 
Green viUe, Fairfield. 
Anderson, Oconee. 
Newberry. 
Darlington. 
Anderson, Oconee. 
Anderson, Oconee. 
Eichland. 
Spartanburg. 
Anderson, Oconee. 
York. 
Beaufort, BamweU, CoUeton. 



^^eso were the rates in the Trinter of 1869-'70, The prices of raw cotton were vinch less in ISTO-Tl. 



^ ^hat is the distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
Ending? 

^ t>arlington : to Charleston, 113 miles ; Pee Dee, 13 miles. Beaufort, 
^^xnwell, and Colleton : 30 miles. Richland : four railroads pass through 
-'.olumbia. York : from 1 to 12 miles. Greenville : head of the Green- 
^Ule and Charleston Eailroad. Newberry: K^ewberry is the county seat; 
^ lies on the Greenville and Charleston Railroad, 47 miles above Co- 
^^mbia. Fairfield: 12 miles. Union: average, 12 miles. Spartanburg: 
^ good market at Spartanburg Court-House, directly on the railroad, 
?^lUch connects it with Columbia, Charleston, &c. Anderson and 
^conee : there are five market towns in Anderson County, on the line 
•^^ railroad, all easy of access ; in Oconee two ; can be reached from any 
E^^t by 15 miles' travel 5 there are flat-boat landings all along the Sav- 
^i^nah, Saluda, and Seneca Rivers, which afford facilities to that portion 
^f the country farthest from the railroad stations. 







I 
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little knowledge they have when they were slaves. Beaufort, Barnwell, 
and Colleton : j)lenty of land cheap ; mechanics find work only on their 
own account. Richland : there are large tracts of land unoccupied, 
though it is generally flat and not well supplied with springs or running 
water; the climate is mild and salubrious. York: our climate and soil 
are well adapted to the production of cotton, corn, wheat, and oats, and 
no doubt would yield well of grapes and fruits of all kinds ; experienced 
northern or foreign emigrants as farmers are very much needed. Green- 
ville: a healthy country, good water, no malaria or diseases arising there- 
from ; lauds productive ; all kinds of grain raised and very fair cotton. 
Newberry : plenty of land unoccupied, good, and well watered. Fair- 
field : laborers and small farmers are in demand. Spartanburg : a great 
deal of land unoccupied ; excellent water-i)ower, good markets, healthy 
climate. Union : vast quantities of worn-out land which, with proper 
management, is capable of being reclaimed. Anderson and Oconee : for 
«mall farmers intending to purchase, no country offers better induce- 
ments; industrious and enterprising men can do well; the lands are oi 
^ood quality and well watered : the feeling heretofore existing against 
the laborer and stranger, and tnat engendered by the war, is dying out, 
with the evils of slavery, the father of them; and the country affords a 
wide scope for improvement by men who are industrious and frugal; 
the water privileges of both counties cannot be excelled. 

[The following communication is furnished by Mr. Charles E. Young, 
of Philadelphia, civil engineer, employed on the Blue Kidge Eailroad, 
(now m course of construction from Anderson, South Carolina, to Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,) who has been two years in that part of the South, and 
possessed unusual opportunities for observation.] 

Walhalla, South Carolina, Aprilj 1871. 

I desire to direct your attention to the advantaj^es of this country for immigrants, both 
ror those with capital and those without. It has greatly surprised me to find the 
almost total lack of migration to these States, while lands in every part of the West 
are eagerly sought for. I can see no reason for this. In the West there is cheap land, 
a virgin soil, and employment for all ; the same obtains here. Laud as good as the 
average in the Middle States, and on good roads near railroads and navigable rivers, ie 
plenty at $2 ; while the best of land is only |4 per acre. 

1 doabt if land equally ^ood, and! accessible, can be had for such prices anywhere 
^Jse. A man may take wild land in the West for nothing and wait for emigration, 
"^t, by the time that common roads and railroads are obtained and a market pro- 
J^red, the amount of hard work and privation endured there would have made a farmer 
liere quite rich. This part of the country has already been developed, as far as wagon 
''^ftcU, bridges, «&c. are concerned : all of which improvements are yet to make in a 
^^er country. There is a good and sure market for produce in the greater part of this 
^«Otry. 

, ^ilroadS; navigable rivers, and good roads enable crops to be carried to any of the 
^'^e towns — for instance, Charleston and Augusta. 

^*o the upland country, not far from the mountains in western South Carolina, parts 
?' Georgia, and neighboring sections, one great advantage in this somewhat elevated 
"^t not mountainous country is health. There are no malarious fevers, no epidemics, 
*^cl no diseases, except those common everywhere. In fact, sickness of any kintl is 
^^tremely rare. White men can work all through the summer as well as in Peunsyl- 
y^'iia, but hard work is seldom needed in the heat of the season ; besides, negroes can 
^ bired at from $100 to $200 per year, or for one-half of the crop. There are plenty of 
^hein, and they will work well if superintended. I have heard little couiplaint for 
^^Dt of colored hands to labor, or of their giving any trouble to their employers. 
^ Water is plenty and good. Except to some low river bottoms, no injury is caused by 
*^8het8, while there are facilities for irrigation if required ; rain, however, is generaUy 
*l>ondant. 

"nio yiclDity of the mountains makes the climate temperate, the nights being 
S^Qerally very pleasant in summer. There are magnificent water-powers in great 
^uundimce — from small streams to rivers as large as the Potomac above Georgetown, 
^tb 40 to 80 feet fall. As the cotton crop will eventually be manufactured near 
^bere it is grown, these powers wiU, in time, become the seat of thriving viUages, it 

9 
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not large towns. Macli might be said on this head, bat this development requires cap 
ital and timej and will follow rather than precede immigration. 

What is needed now is immigration of small capitalists, in other words, settlen 
owning their land; and such can make more money here at ordinary farming, and livi 
better while doing it, than anywhere else. It is erroneously believed that land here L 
-worn out or barren. Not one-twentieth of it has ever been cleared, and the timber i 
vei^ valuable ; pines and oaks of great size abound in about equal proportion! 
-while chestnut, hickory, black and white walnut, and other valuable trees are coic 
mon. Saw-mills and grist-mills are plenty, and the numerous streams will fumia 
water power for many more, as the country becomes settled and the demand incroasea 

The land is naturally fertile, but, after a few years, needs manure, richly repayic: 
the application ; much of it being a fine, porous soil, easily worked with the lig"3 
plows here used. Four hundred pounds of cotton to the acre is often raised; witho-^ 
any extraordinary care with seed, or the use of a large quantity of manure. 

Wheat and com grow well in this section, both selling at good prices on the groun.^ 
corn has sold this winter at 80 and 90 cents per bushel at the farms. The grasses gr^ 
finely, and the hay can be boated down the large rivers to market, paying a gc^ 
profit. In short, as large crops with as little labor can be raised here as in almost ^: 
other part of the country, while all the products can find a market a,t goad prices. 

The seasons are very long, even here in the mountains, within six miles of the fiizi. 
mit of the Blue Kidge ; the ground has been frozen not more than one week, and ir:s 
road work has been going on all winter. 

Frost rarely comes until December, the trees are now in leaf, and stock can li^ro 
the woods from the middle of April. A poor man can be comfortable all winter xe 
log-cabin, even with the chinks open, while the liorses have mere pole-stables, entire 
open to the air, and cows and pigs live without shelter all the year. The length of' ti 
season enables the good farmer to have a succession of crops. 

Nearly three-fourths of the land in this part of South Carolina can now be bong! 
cheap. In a few years, after the stream of immigration shall have set this way, it 
certain to be very valuable. 

As to the social question, a man from any part of the North, holding any opiaioi 
whatever, will hero meet with no difficulty. In fact, it is the desire of all the people i 
have good farmers and workmen to come and settle among them. An immigrant wi 
meet with a cordial reception if he show a desire to be friendly and. attends to hi 
bu8ine43S. If I should go to farming, there is no part of the country in which I woul< 
rather settle than here. 

Wliat are the prices of ordinary farm stock j sound and in good condition i 



42 

o 
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Counties. 


"Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


"Working 

horses, 

each. 


W orking 

mules, 

each. 


Milch 
cows, 
each. 


Sheep, each. 


Hogs, 
per poona.- 


1 


Darlimrton 


$60 to 100 
50 

80 

50 to 75 

60 

100 

40 

100 

75 

40 to 75 


$125 to 150 
120 to 150 

175 

75 to 150 

100 

150 

150 

125 

80 

100 to 200 


$125 to 150 
100 to 150 

200 
100 to 1£0 
125 
175 
175 
175 
100 
100 to 200 


$25 to 35 
25 

35 
20 to 35 
25 
40 
35 
20 
25 
20 to 50 


$^ 75to2 50 
2 00to2 50 

2 50 
1 00 to 2 00 

2 00 
1 50 

3 00 
1 00 
1 50 

1 00 to 2 00 




2 


Beaufort, Barnwell, 

and Colleton. 
Richland 


• 


3 




3 


York 


'" ' ^ 


3 


Greenville 




3 


Newberrv 


* 


3 


Fairfield 


■ 


3 


Union 


^ 


3 


Spartanburcr 




3 


Anderson and Oconee. 
Averages 


$08t9 




$70 25 


$131 50 


$151 25 


$29 75 


$1 78 


7i^- 



GEOEGIA. 



Area, 37,120,000 acres. Population in 1870, 1,195,338. 

Can land hepurcJiased or rented in your district suitable for small farr^ 
at low rates f 

* Thomas, Pierce, Spalding, Decatur, Dougherty, Lee, Baker, Mc»- 
cogee, Terrell, Catherine, Clay, Early, Sumter, Webster, Darley, Fulto^ 
DeKalb, Gwinnett, Troup, Whitfield, and Cobb : yes. Upson, Talbo 

*Namea of counties from which returns have been received. 
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Harris, and Eandolpli : some few small farms might be bought or rented. 
Newton, Morgan, Putnam, Eichmond, Burke, Scriven, Wilkes, Talia- 
ferro, and Warren : <*ew improved farms for sale on favorable terms. 
Liincoln, Columbia, and Elbert: land can be purchased or rented on 
T'ery easy terms. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced, and the kind oj 
buildings. 

Chatham, (in which Savannah is situated :) land, except when im- 
proved, is poor and held in large parcels, which the owners are unwil- 
ling to divide. Not over one-fourth of the land is cleared, and that is 
poorly fenced ; buildings generally poor. Brunswick and Glynn : cotton 
land ; one-half of it fenced and under cultivation ; $3 to $5 per acre ; 
rice lands under good cultivation, $40 to $50 ; lands under cultivation 
generally have good buildings. Pierce : $1 to $2 ; 25 to 100 acres under 
cultivation and fenced ; ordinary log houses. Thomas : $5 to $10 5 
about two-fifths under cultivation. Griffing and Spalding: farms gene- 
rally contain 200 acres or more, about one-half being usually under cul- 
tivation and inclosed with rail fence ; houses log and frame 5 great want 
of improvement. Decatur : $2 to $10 ; quantity under cultivation vary- 
ing according to locality ; buildings indifferent ; fences bad. Dougherty, 
Lee, and Baker : $15 to $20 ; one-third to one-half under cultivation ; 
houses generally log. Muscogee : piney woodlands and generally poor ; 
from $5 to $15, with improvements of an inferior description 5 farms of 
about 300 acres have one-third fenced, and one-third or one-half in 
woods ; buildings usually consist of a log house of two to four rooms, 
corn-crib, and stable. Terrill, Calhoun, Clay, and Early : small farms 
of, say 250 acres, about one-half cleared and fenced, with good log cabins 
or common frame buildings, can be purchased for from $5 to $8, one 
half cash when possession is taken ; one-third to one-half bale of cot- 
ton to the acre can be raised with proper cultivation. Upson, Talbot, 
and Harris : the price varies from $6 to $30, according to quality, tim- 
ber, location, &c. ; about three-fourths of the land has been under cul- 
tivation, and perhaps four-fifths of that is now under fence; the build- 
ings vary from rude log cabins to comfortable frame dwellings. Ran- 
<lolph: $2 to $85 about one-half under cultivation and one-eighth 
fenced ; buildings very inferior. Sumter, Webster, and Dooly : $5 to 
|p16, about one-half being under cultivation ; timbered land unfenced ; 
•buildings generally log, with a few frame houses. Newton : $6 to $15 ; 
STood lands, with the ordinary improvements of the country, can be bought 
^t fi-om $8 to $10. Morgan and Putnam : $12 to $20, according to 
^^ality and locality ; there is usually about one-third fenced and under 
9jLltivation } improvements poor. Eichmond, Burke, and Scriven : near 
tt^e city of Augusta farms vary from 100 to 300 acres, and the price of 
^irly improved land ranges from $25 to $100 per acre. At a distance 
^om the city the farms generally are not smaller than 300 acres, and 
F^^ from this size up to 10,000 acres 5 usually about one-third fenced ; 
fundings generally consist of one residence, with negro quarters ; price 
ti^om $2 to $15. Wilkes and Taliaferro: farms generally large an.d 
^^ners unwilling to divide them 5 improvements inferior. Warren : $15 
^ $20 ; nearly all fenced and under cultivation. Fulton, De Kalb, and 
^^innett : improved lands bring $10 to $25 ; about one-fourth of the 
l^nd is fenced and about one-half of that has at some time been culti- 
yo-ted ; buildings common. Troup : $5 to $50 ; about half the land is 
fenced and under cultivation ; buildings generally quite common. Whit- 
tteld: $3 to $10, about one-fourth being under cultivation^mtlvfe^^oi^^ 
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enough to preserve crops ; houses generally log ; very few frame build- 
ings. Floyd, Walker, Obattooga, and Polk : farms of 80 to 100 acres, 
with 40 to 75 under cultivation, and ordinary buildings, sell at from $8 
to $15 per acre ; most of these tracts contain some waste land too poor 
to cultivate. Clarke : $10 to $12 ; one-half under cultivation ; buildings 
generally log. Cobb : prices vary according to the quality and location 
of the land ; average about $6 ; usually about one-half under cultiva- 
tion; buildings log. Lincoln, Columbia, and Elbert: $6; rent $1 per 
acre or one-fourth the produce; about three-fourths of the land in this 
county is under cultivation. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landj what proportion is cleared^ 
and liow much is fenced f 

Chatham, Bryan, Effingham, Libeily, and Bullock : $1 50 to $5 when 
timber is heavy. Brunswick and Glynn: 60 cents to $10. Pierce: 21 
cents to $1, according to quality of timber and proximity to railroad oi 
navigable water. Thomas : $1 to $5 ; very little cleared and none fenced 
Griffin and Spalding : $10 to $20 : oue-ha;lf cleared jtnd fenced. Deca 
tur : from 50 cents to $5. Dougherty, Lee, and Baker : $4 to $8. Mus 
cogee: unimproved pine lands $3, unfenced and unimproved; bettei 
lands on creeks $10 to $15, but these are often overflowed and cannoi 
be depended upon; this remark applies to lands within a radius a 
twenty miles from the city of Columbus. Terrell, Calhoun, Clay, anc 
Early : $1 to $4. Upson, Talbot, and Harris : improvements do no 
count for much in valuing land ; the quality of soil, amount of timber 
and location are the principal objects sought for. liandolph : pine am 
black oak land, unimproved, $1 60. Sumter, Webster, and Dooly 
little unimproved land in the market ; lots of timbered land adjoinin, 
plantations sometimes bring $8 to $18 per acre. Newton: no unin 
proved for sale. Morgan and Putnam : $10 to $15; usually from on_ 
third to one-half cleared. Kichmond, Burke, and Scriven : very litt: 
original woodland. Wilkes and Taliaferro : timbered lands most soug^ 
after and sells high — $20 to $25 ; while lands without timber sell 
from $2 to $6. Warren : $5 to $8 for land, one-fourth to one half un 
fence. Fulton, Be Kalb, and Gwinnett: $1 to $5; very little uni 
proved under fence, except worn out and abandoned. Whitfield : litn* 
difterence made on account of buildings; about five-eighths of all 
land in this section is cleared, and about one-fourth of the whole fenc 
none is fenced except under cultivation. Floyd, Walker, Chatto(^^ 
and Polk: well-improved farms, usually large, lying on the rivers o:ir 
rich valleys, are held at from $30 to $50 per acre ; unimproved sells? 
from $1 to $10, according to quality and location. Fulton: but litM 
difterence in price between improved and unimproved, much of tha form - 
being worn out. Clarke : $5 to $7 ; part of it timbered, and part co — 
ered with second growth of pines; some poorly fenced. Cobb: gre^ 
diversity of prices ; average, $3 25 ; but little cleared or fenced. Lii^ 
coin, Columbia, and Mbert: $5: uncleared land is held at a higher 
price than that which has been cleared. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on sharem 
wliat share does tlie owner receive f Does tiie latter provide stoch^ implex 
ments, or seeds f 

The usual mode of renting land is on shares ; when it is rented fon* 
money the rates, in the counties from which returns have been receivodi 
are as follows : Brunswick and Glynn : nearly equal to the value of th^ 
land. Pierc^ : farms of about 490 acres, from $50 to $150 a year. De^ 
catur : $1 to $2 per acre for the land actually cultivated. Dougherty^ 
Lee, and Baker : $5. Muscogee: farmsof about 200 acres, $150 to $40^ 
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a year. Upson, Talbot, Harris, Floyd, Walker, Chattooga, and Polk: 
$3 to $6 per acre. Newton : $3 to $5. When rented on shares the owner 
receives one-fonrth of the cotton and one-third of the corn and other crop8 
for the nse of the land and buildings in the following counties : Bruns- 
wick, Glynn, Thomas, Terrell, Calhoun, Clay, Early, Upson, Talbot, 
Kandolph, Sumter, Webster, Dooly, Newton, Morgan, Troup, Floyd, 
and Polk. In Pierce, Fulton, De Kalb, Gwinnett, and Whitfield, 
the owner gets one-third of all kinds of produce ; in Muscogee, one- 
lialf ; in Lincoln, Columbia, and Elbert, one-fourth 5 and in Warren, 
one-fifth of the cotton and one-fourth of the grain. When the land- 
owner furnishes stock, implements, and seeds, his share is one-half 
in the several counties following, viz: Chatham, Bryan, Effingham, 
Idberty, Bullock, Harris, Fulton; in Walker, and Chattooga: from 
one-half to two-thirds; Griffin, Spalding, Dougherty, Lee, Baker, 
Sninter, Webster, Putnam, Richmond, Burke, Scriven, and Troup: 
one-half, the owner furnishing one-half of the fertilizers; Clark: 
three-fourths of wheat, oats, and cotton, and two-thirds of grain; 
Itecatur: from one-fourth to one-half; expenses of stock, implements, 
&c., are often divided. In some cases the landowner feeds the bands, 
and in others both stock and hands, his share being as follows : in 
Mnscogee : three-fourths ; Terrell, Calhoun, Clay, and Early : one-half. 
Bichmond, Burke, and Scriven : three-fourths. 

What are the chief articles of prodiwtionj and what are tlie present prices 
ofmmeofthem ? 

Corn. — Brunswick, Decatur, Floyd, Glynn, Walker, Chattooga, and 
Polk, $1; Whitfield and Thoma*, $110; Cobb, $115; Chatham, 
Bryan, Effingham, Liberty and Bullock, $1 25 ; De Kalb, Gwinnett, 90 
cents ; Muscogee, Sumter, Webster, and Dooly, $1 40 ; Terrell, Calhoun, 
Clay, Early, Pierce, Griffin, Spalding, Upson, Talbot, Harris, Newton, 
Morgan, Putnam, Lincoln, Columbia, Elbert, and Clarke, $1 50; Troup, 
U 50 to $2 ; Wilkes and Taliaferro, $1 75 to $2 ; Eandolph, $1 per 
bushel. 

• Cotton. — ^Pierce : short staple, baled, 18 to 20 cents per pound ; long 

stapl^ 30 to 40 ; silk cotton, 50 to 75 ; Thomas, 20 ; Brunswick and 

Glynn, 20 to 24^ for short staple, and 50 to 75 for sea island; Upson 

•f albot, and Harris, 21 ; Baker, Lee, Dougherty, Terrell, Calhoun, Clay 

JJ^d Early, 21 to 23; Decatur, Eandolph, Sumter, Webster, Dooly 

Morgan, and Putnam, 22 ; Muscogee, Whitfield; (little produced,) Clarke 

?^d Cobb, 22^ ; Fulton, De Kalb, and Gwinnett, 22; Griffin and Spald 

^8,23; Newton, Eichmond, Burke, Scriven, Wilkes, and Taliaferro 

T^^iy Warren, Lincoln, Columbia, Elbert, 24; Chatham, Bryan, Effing 

T^^y Liberty, and Bullock, 24^ ; Floyd, Walker, Chattooga, and Polk 

^S 60 per hundred in the seed, ginned and packed, $22 50 per hundred 

•^^«*^up, 20. 

^^ Sweet Potatoes. — ^Pierce and Thomas, 75 cents per bushel ; Griffin 
^l>alding, Morgan, Putnam, Wilkes, and Taliaferro, $1 ; Muscogee, Ful 
^^xi, De Kalb, and Gwinnett, $1 25. 

Wheat.— Whitfield, $1 25 per bushel ; Floyd, Walker, Chattooga 
^51 d Polk, $1 30; De Kalb and Gwinnett, $1 10; Troup, 90 to $110, 
:*J organ and Putnam, $175; Fulton, $180; Lincoln, Columbia, and 
Albert, $1 90 ; Clarke, Upson, Talbot, and Harris, $2 ; Cobb, $2 15. 
Buckwheat.— Griffin and Spalding, $2 per bushel. 

*The prices of raw cotton here given are those of 1869-^70 ; in the year 1870-71 the 
^^tes were from 12 to 14 cents per pound. 
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Oats. — Thomas, Morgan, Putnam, Lincoln, Columbia, Elbert, and 
Clarke, $1 per bushel. 

Peas. — ^Fulton, De Kalb, Gwinnett, and Warren, 80 cents per x>onnd. 

EiCE.— Brunswick and Glynn, 7^ to 8 cents per pound. 

SuaAR. — ^Thomas, 15 cents per pound. 

Sirup. — Thomas and Decatur, 75 cents per gallon; Terrell, Clay, 
Calhoun, and Early, $1 to 8 1 25 ; Sumter, Webster, and Dooly, $1 25. 

Cow Peas. — Muscogee, $1 25 per bushel. 

Pork. — Troup, II cents per pound, gross. 

What is the distance to a marlcet town^ a railroad station^ or steamhaai 
landing f 

Brunswick and Glynn : no point more than 15 miles from a steamboat 
landing. Pierce: from 1 to 20 miles. Thomas: the market town is 
Thomasville, which has a railroad passing through it; steamboat 
landing 40 miles distant. Griffin and Spalding: stations on the Maconu 
and Western Eailroad at Macon and Griffin. Decatur : market town, 
Bainbridge, which has a railroad station and steamboat landui^.. 
Dougherty, Lee, and Baker : from 1 to 20 miles to railroad station.. 
Muscogee : no part more than 12 miles from a railroad station or steam — 
boat landing; the Chattahoochee Kiver forms its western boundary.. 
Terrell, Calhoun, Clay, and Early : the Northwest and Albany and Forik 
Gaines Railroads are both accessible at distances varying from 15 to 3CZ 
miles. Upson, Talbot, and Harris : from Thomaston, Upson County, i^ 
is 16 miles to a railroad station ; from Talbotton, Talbot County, it is SE 
miles, and from Hamilton, Harris County, it is 22 miles to a markers 
town. Randolph : the Southwest Railroad and Chattahoochee River 
both convenient of access. Newton : from 25 miles down to a locatu 
on the railroad. Morgan and Putnam : no point more than '15 milt 
from a station. Richmond, Burke, and Scriven : Augusta and Savanna 
are the markets ; the farthest point from one or the other is not mo 
than 50 miles. There are numerous landings and railroad stations, t' 
Savannah River being the boundary on one side, antf the Augusta ai 
Savannah Railroad running on the other. Wilkes and Taliaferro : 
farthest point from the railroad cannot be more than 16 or 18 mil^s 
those living along the Savannah River send their produce to Angu&i 
from which the farthest point is about 50 miles. Warren : from 1 to 
ifiiles to railroad stations. Lincoln, Columbia, and Elbert : 15 miles iz^ 
a railroad station, and 30 miles to a market. De Kalb and Gwinnettzrf 
Atlanta is the market town, and is within 40 miles from the farthesi^ 
point in the district. Troup : from half a mile to twenty miles. WhifeS 
field : the Western and Atlantic Railroad runs through the county^* 
Floyd, Walker, Chattooga, and Polk: Rome, at the head of Coos^ 
River, is a good market; steamboats run between that point and the 
shoals; there is a railroad to Selma, Alabama, and another which 
connects with the Western and Atlanta at Kingston. There is also f 
railroad constructing from Rome to Dalton, whence it connects with tii 
East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad. Fulton : four railroads center i 
Atlanta, which is in this county. Clarke: Athens, on the Athe' 
branch of the Georgia Railroad, is the market town. Cobb : marl 
convenient. 

What is the general quality of the land and the hind of timber f 

Chatham, Bryan, EfiOlngham, Liberty, and Bullock : poor sandy s 
pitch pine timber, Brunswick and Glynn : low sandy land, with * 
timber, and great diversity in the quality of the soil. Pierce : 
«andy and poor ; will not produce five bushels of corn to the 
' '^i^nure; timber good— ^yellow pine, and very little o' 
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otilier kind. Thomas: mostly pine, with some oak and hickory. 
Oriffin and Spaldini?: generally gray or sandy soil; timber — oak, 
liickory, and pine. Decatur: varying in regard to fertility, but gener- 
ally thin; timber — mostly pine. Dougherty, Lee, and Baker: soil 
only good for cotton and corn 5 timber — chiefly pine and oak. Mus- 
eo^ee : soil generally poor, and timber chiefly pine, but there is some 
g'ood land on the river below Columbus and along the smaller streams : 
t:li^ timber being oak, hickory, and gum. Terrell, Calhoun, Clay, and 
Etxxly: land generally very fertile and well timbered, about half the 
ixir^$i with oak and hickory, and the remainder with pine. Upson, 
Ta.Xbot, and Harris : land varies from rich mulatto soil to poor f)ine 
la^rx^: timber consists of pine, oak, hickory, poplar, ash, elm, beech, &c. 
^Ra^Tidolph : soil poor and sandy, with some fertile red loam ; timber — 
o^Lls:, hickory, and pine. Sumter, Webster, and Dooly : soil, stiff red 
1 oa,TO, varied with sandy; timber — oak, hickory, and pine. Kewton: 
-^^^v-^^rage quality fair, some being very poor, and others of the best 
"QA^^ity; timber— oak and hickory. Morgan and Putnam: generally 
X'icili dark red soil, well timbered with oak, hickory, pine, ash, gum, and 
"*^£i*lnut. Kichmond, Burke, and Scriven: Richmond and Scriven 
^axidy, Burke less so, quality only medium ; timber — principally pine, 
some oak on the high lands, and spruce-gum and cottonwood on 
low lands. Wilkes and Taliaferro : lands generally a good deal 
; timber — chiefly oak, hickory, and pine. Warren: red sandy 
; oak and hickory timber. Lincoln, Columbia, and Elbert: clay 
"^J^lDSoil and sandy loam ; walnut, oak, hickory, blackjack, and pine 
"^ioaber. Fulton, De Kalb, and Gwinnett: very poor red or gray clay 
^ '"*'■.; pine and oak timber. Troup: light gray and heavy red clay; 
:, hickory, pine, and chestnut. Whitfield : soil generally poor, with. 
le timber. Floyd, Walker, Chattooga, and Polk : on the rivers there 
^^ on alluvial soil, with oak, hickory, poplar, walnut, birch, ash, &c.; in. 
valleys similar timber, with a deep mulatto soil; on the ridges there 
abundance of good pine. Clarke : soil generally thin, some gray sandy 
^cl some red clay; oak, hickory, chestnut, ash, and pine timber, 
^olb: very poor soil; pine and chestnut timber. 
JFor what hind of labor is tJiere a demand f 

Ohatham, Bryan, EflBlngham, Liberty, and Bullock : for farming and 
^imber-cutting. Brunswick and Glynn : manual labor. Pierce : good 
*^xin hands and laborers for saw-mills and for common job-work; first- 
^l^irss sawyers can get $125 to $150 a month. Thomas: farming and 
"**^^chanical. GriflBln and Spalding : principally farm hands and carpen- 
^^x^s. Decatur : farm hands and house servants. Dougherty, Lee, and 
^aker: laborers; freedmen chiefly employed. Muscogee: farm laborers, 
^^rrell, Calhoun, Clay, and Early : good field labor is in great demand^ 
^^thout regard to class or color. Upson, Talbot, Harris, Eandolph, 
;^organ, Putnam, Kichmond, Burke, Sumter, Webster, Wilkes, Talia- 
^Hx), Warren, De Kalb, Clarke, Gwinnett, and Dooly : chiefly farm hands, 
-^^wton : farm labor is in great demand. Lincoln, Columbia and Elbert: 
^ll kinds of labor. Troup : field labor chiefly, though an increase of 
t^pulation increases the demand for all kinds. Whitfield : rough labor. 
5j^ch as men of all work perform. Floyd, Walker, Chattooga, and 
^olk : mostiy farm labor, but there is a fair demand for mechanics. 
'^ ^ton: farming, gardening, and mechanical labor of all kinds. Cobb: 
^H kinds, skilled and unskilled. 

^ Whod mills or factories, if any. are in operation or in progress requiring 
^^f^^led labor f 

Chatham,Bryan,E&igham, Liberty, and Bullock: saw-mills. Brons- 
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wick and Glynn: saw-mills, founderies, and rice-mills. Pierce: fiw 
class saw-mills in operation or in course of construction ; no factories 
a small wooleu factory would do a good business. Thomas: small stea 
saw-mills, foundery, and wool-carding establishment. Griffin ax 
Spalding: the county abounds with mills; has plenty of water-powc 
Decatur : one steam mill for lumber and grain is in operation, and oi 
cotton factory. Muscogee : two flou?[*-mills, one cotton factory, and a 
other soon to go into operation; several saw and com mills in tl 
county. Terrill, Oalhoun, Clay, and Early : Car Manufacturing Ooi 
pany, at Dowsen ; Early County Manufacturing Comi)any, near Blakel 
in Early County, on or near the Chatta^hoochee River, 25 miles south 
Fort Gaines. Upson, Talbot, and Harris : Franklin Factory consum 
about one bale of cotton daily ; Flint River Factory consumes abo 
ttiree bales of cotton daily. Randolph : the Cuthbert Manufacturii 
Company employ some thirty or forty hands ; sales from $1,000 
$3,000 i)er quarter. Richmond, Biirke, and Scriven : Richmond Ft 
tory ; probably supplied with hands at present ; eight grist-mills ai 
eight saw-mills. Lincoln, Columbia, and Elbert : Merchant Mills ai 
cotton factories. Troup : flour-mills, and factories for yam and coai 
goods. Floyd, Walker, Chattooga| and Polk : Tryon Factory, in Ohi 
tooga City, eniploys about four hundred hands; plenty of flour and s^ 
mills propelled by steam and water ; abundance of unoccupied wat 
power ; there is an iron foundiery at Rome which employs a good ma 
hands. Fulton : one large rolling-mill, three planiug-mills, four fot 
deries and machine-shops, and several flour-mills. Clarke : several lar 
cotton factories in operation ; the miUs are of the poorest kind a: 
there are but few good millers. Cobb : cotton factories and worf 
factories. 

Are there in pour vicinity any railroads or other public worlcs in progrt 
requiring common labor f IfsOj how far distant f 

Brunswick and Glynn : one railroad from Brunswick to Albany, jl 
one from Brunswick to Macon nearly completed ; labor in good denial 
Pierce : there are two ; both are nearly completed, but labor is scair 
and unreliable. Thomas: one railroad from Thomaston to Alba.: 
Griffin and Spalding : the Griffin, Savannah and North Alabama K», 
road is in- process of construction, with Griffin as the starting i)<>i 
Decatur : a railroad from Tallahassee to Cuthbert via Bainbridge, a 
another from Thomasville to Albany, Georgia. Muscogee : a road ttc 
near the Florida line, destined to end in Columhus. Terrell, Calhon 
Clay, and Early : two roadsin contemplation, on which work will probah 
be soon commenced. Lincoln, Columbia, and Elbert : a line for a ne 
road is now being surveyed. Fulton, De Kalb, and Gwinnett : a roa 
from Atlanta to some point in North Carolina is now constructinj 
Troup : road from Griffin, Georgia, to Talledega, Alabama, now coi 
structing. Whitfield : the Selma, Rome, and Dalton Railroad is in pt 
cess of construction through this county. Floyd, Walker, Chattoog 
and Polk : part of the last-named road is building, and will probably 1 
completed by midsummer ; another road from Rome to Decatur, AI 
bama, 140 miles, is surveyed. Fulton : the Air-Line Railroad is buildu 
from Atlanta ; 20 miles nearl finished, and 30 more under contraet. 
What advantages can your district offer to laborers^ mechanics^ or sim 
farmers f Is there much land of good quality and well watered yet ttnooc 
picdf 

Brunswick and Glynn : any quantity of unoccupied land, and goi 
opportunities for small farmers; mechanics not in much request. Pierc 
but little demand for mechanics ; unoccupied land as good as that 
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nse is abundant; soil sandy and poor, but with the eastern system of 
manuring and cultivation could be made very productive ; a clay sub- 
soil fix)m 1 to 3 feet from the surface ; good water obtained at a depth 
of from 10 to 40 feet. Thomas : abundance of unoccupied land, and 
every advantage for industrious laboring people. Griflan and Spalding: 
plenty of land ; the people desire immigration. Decatur : plenty of 
land; county well watered. Dougherty, Lee, and Baker: a poor dis- 
trict for laborers or mechanics, but the chances for small farmers are 
good ; plenty of well- watered land waiting for purchasers. Terry, Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Early : good demand for field laborers, but not for me- 
chanics ; plenty of land for sale on which small farmers can do well in 
cultivating cotton and corn. Upson, Ta?bot, and Harris: the principal 
advantages are good water, convenience to market, and good society ; 
but little unoccupied land. Eandolph : best lands already taken up ; 
the rest thin, but well watered; this S(5ction is noted for its salubrity. 
Sumter, Webster, and Dooly : good industrious' laborers or mechanics 
can always find employment ; plenty of unoccupied land to be had at 
reasonable rates. !N^ewton : the class of emigrants who would find a 
good opening here would be farmers ; persons with very little capital 
could make money in that pursuit, or be well rewarded for their labor ; 
plenty of good land for sale or rent, and as the landholders cannot ob- 
tain sufficient labor to work their farms, they would rent on reasonable 
terms to industrious persons, and furnish all necessary capital ; there 
is no better opening anywhere for this class than in the South. Morgan 
and Putnam : any amount of good land unoccupied, with as good water 
and cUmate as can be found anywhere in the United States ; farm labor- 
ers in demand. Eichmond, Burke, and Scriven : farm laborers in de- 
mand, but not mechanics ; there is much unoccupied land. Wilkes and 
Taliaferro : carpenters and bricklayers find pretty steady employment 
at $2 50 to $3 per diem ; other mechanics not much in demand. 
Wneohi, Columbia, and Elbert : plenty of land of the finest quality to 
^ rented on almost any terms ; labor is very scarce, and the demand 
for farm hands great ; farms generally from 300 to 2,000 acres. Fulton, 
IteKalb, and Gwinnett: plenty of unoccupied land; it is of inferior 
quality^ but could be made productive if cultivated in small tracts by 
skilled and energetic labor. Troup : cheap lands, which with ordinary 
^age will pay for themselves in two years ; mechanics who are steady 
^d wilUng to work can always get employment. Whitfield : the chief 
^Vantages of this section are excellent water and a healthful climate ; 
Ptenty of unoccupied land, but not of good quality. Floyd, Walker, 
^hatooga, and Polk : plenty of good land, well watered and adapted to 
5^ growth of almost any of the products of the country, but especially 
^* Cotton and wheat, which are very remunerative at the present time ; 
®^^e good land unoccupied, but not a large quantity. Fulton : there is 
?2^^rt of the United States where industrious, skillful farmers can do 
jj^^ter ; land is cheap, and with deep plowing and skillful cultivation 
^^ to GOO pounds of lint cotton can be made to the acre. Clarke : the 
^Mi land sAong the streams is taken up, but there is abundance of land 
^* inferior quality still unoccui»ed; the chief advantages are good water 
^d a healthy climate. 

j^C^ENEBAL Eemarks. — The class of persons to whom Georgia and the 
?^Uth generally hold out the best inducements is undoubtedly that of 
^^^Tistrious agriculturists who possess only a small capital. Many such 
^'^sons who in the North would have to be content with the position of 
^y laborers can in the South become farmers on their own account,. 
^*^t as renters, and afterward, within a very few years with a very small 
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outlay of capital, as owners. Upon this point an intelligent eorresi)ond- 
ent in Newton County, Middle Georgia, writes as follows : 

I 'would farther state here that agrictdture is the only pursuit engrossmg much in 
terest in this section at present, and families are making efforts generally to plant oi _ 
a larger scale this year than they have since the war. I believe there are better chancess^ 
in Middle Greorgia for persons who wish to farm on a small scale than in any other pac:!:::-^ 
of the country, for if they have no capital they can rent lands for one-half the prc:::;-^ 
ducts and have everything famished, and I could cite instances where poor men b^^"^ 
farming in that manner have made enough in one year to buy the places they worket 
The climate, soil, scarcity of labor, and cheapness of land, make this the most desiraV 
place for immigration in the world. 

Where emigrants in the Northwest would have to wait seven years to derive ai 
profit from their labor, they could here reap large profits at once, for the lands arerea« 
for the seed, the markets are convenient, and the principal staple product brings a g^ 
price. 

Wliat are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good conditia^-^^ 
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Pierce 

Decatur 

I>onshert3% Lee, and 
Baker. 

Muscosee 

Bandolph 

Newton 

Bichmond, Burke, and 
Sc riven. 
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Pulton, De Kalb, and 
Gwinnett. 

Troup 
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Floyd, Walker, Chatta- 
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Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$40 to 75 
50 to 75 



50 to 100 

75 

50 

50 to 75 

50 to 75 
100 to 175 
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50 
75 

100 
60 



175 84 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$150 to 200 
150 to 200 
150 to 200 

60 to 200 

175 

175 

150 to 200 

100 
100 to 200 

50 to 100 

150 

125 to 150 

150 
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$150 14 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$200 to 250 
150 to 200 
175 to SOO 

100 to 225 
175 
165 

125 to 175 

100 
100 to 175 

120 to 160 

150 

150 to 200 

150 
150 



$165 07 
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20 

20 to 60 

20 
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15 to 50 

25 to 35 
25 to 40 
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20 

30 to 50 

50 
35 
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Sheep, each. 



$1 50 to 2 50 
1 00 to 1 50 
3 00to5 00 

1 25 to 1 75 

1 50 

2 00 

2 00 to 4 00 

2 00 to 2 50 
2 00 to 5 00 

1 50to3 00 

1 50 

2 00 to 3 00 

3 00 
1 75 
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* Each ; average, $6 62. 
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FLOEIDA. 

Area, .37,931,520 acres. Population in 1870, 187,752. 

(Jan land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small faf^^ 
at low rates f 

Columbia and Marion : yes. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State wJiat j^ 
portion Ims been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the Mn^ v 
buildings. 

Columbia : smaU improved farms vary in price from $3 to $15 I^^ 
acre, according to the character of the land, number of acres improv^^? 
location, &c.; tracts from 80 to 160 acres have 40 to 80 cleared; ^^^^ 
houses and rail fences. Marion : good land can be bought at frona ^^ 
to $10 ; not more than one-fifth is under cultivation : lands that w^^* 
fenced before the war are now generally without fences j hmldiCM^M^ 
inferior. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms t If rented on shaf^^i 
what share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imjp^' 
mentSj or seeds f 

CoJumbia : rent $2 to $4 per acre ; when let on shares the o\vr»^ 
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usually gets one-third of the corn and one-fourth of tht cotton ; when 
lie provides stock, implements, and seeds he receives one-half. Marion : 
til© land owners give one-third of the crop to the laborers, board them 
si:x: months of the year and furnish everything. 

'What are the chief articles of production and tlie prices of two or three 
of f^ew iw 1869-^70 f 

Columbia: Indian corn, $1 50 per bushel ; black seed cotton, 40 to 70 
cents per pound 5 short or green seed cotton, 20 to 28 cents per pound ; 
sweet potatoes, 75 cents per bushel. Marion : the chief products are 
cotton, sugar-cane, corn, and oranges; cotton, 45 cents per pound; sugar^ 
21 cents ; corn, $2 per bushel ; oranges, $10 per 1,000. 

"Mfhat is the distance to a marlcet town, a railroad station^ or a steam- 
hacit landing f 

Oolumbia : two railroads run through this division ; 25 miles is the 
greatest distance to be traveled to reach a station. Marion : Ocala, the 
inarket town, of this county, is 5 miles from steamboat landing at Silver 
Springs. 

What is the general quality of land and the hind of timber f 
Columbia : clay subsoil ; «mall hummocks ; sandy 5 pine timber. Mar- 
ion : hummocks, covered with oak, hickory, live oak, and ^U kinds of 
l>^y-trees. 

JFor whai, hind of labor is there a demand f 
Columbia and Marion : all kinds of farm labor. 
Are there any mills or factories in operation requiring skilled labor f 
Columbia : none. Marion : none except gin-houses and sugar-mills ; 
good machinists are much needed. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worhs in progress 
requiring common labor f If «o, Iwiofar distant? 

Columbia : none. Marion : the nearest railroad to this place is at 
Grainesville, 40 miles distant ; farm labor is the only kind in request. 

J^Uase state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
mechanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land^ of good quality and well 
watered J yet unoccupied ? 

Columbia : millions of acres of cheap land in the State. Marion : 
there is a large quantity of land Weared and uncleared, well watered ; 
the Ochtawaha Eiver flowing into the St. John's, at Welaka. In the 
^terior of the county there are numerous fine lakes containing abund- 
^nce.of the finest fish, while the woods abound with all kinds of game ; 
^^ have room for ten thousand laborers. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stoch^ sound and in good condition f 
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Counties. 






Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$40 00 
30 to 75 00 



$46 So 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$ir;o 00 
75 to 200 00 



1143 75 



Working 

mules, 
each. 



$200 00 
75 to 200 00 



$168 50 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$60 00 
15 to 30 00 



$4100 



Sheep, each. 



$150 
2 to 3 00 



$2 00 



Hogs, each. 



$150 
$2 to 6 00 



$2 75 
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PBICES OF LEADING ARTICLES OP CONSUMPTION. 



Articles. 



Flonr, snperfine wheat, "per barrel 

Beef, roasting pieces, per pound 

Bacon, per poand 

Batter, per pound 

Potatoes, per bushel 

Eggs, per dozen 

Tea, Oiolong, per poand 

Sheetings, 4^ths, unbleached, per yard. 
Board for men, per week 




Lake City. 



10 
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[The foregoing information from Florida being very imperfect — em 
bracing but two returns — the following communications from prominen 
and trustworthy citizens are inserted at the request of Hon. Thomai 
W. Osborn, United States Senator from that State.] 

"Marion County, Florida, February 11, 1871. 

" Sir : After consultation with a number of my neighbors we liav« 
agreed upon the following answers to your several queries^ and wethinl 
the information will be found entirely truthful. 

"Small tracts of land, in a few cases, can be purchased on favoFabH 
terms, with commodious buildings on them, and with fruit trees, sues 
as oranges and peaches 5 one in particular, of 40 acres, one-half \xvam 
mock, one-half mixed lands, with line residence and buildings can be ha 
for $600. Lands in general may be rented in quantities to suit tenantz 
at $5 per acre for hummock land cleared, or $3 50 per acre for xmxm 
land — pine, oak, and hickory — all of them producing their appropri^ 
crops — cane on the hummocks, cotton, corn, potatoes, oats, rye, &c., « 
the mixed lands. 

" For first quality hummock, fenced and cleared, yielding 2,500 poui^^ 
of sugar per annum, the annual rent will be $5 per acre; if sold, $75tzz 
acre. 

" Where land is leased on shares and the renter provides the sto^ 
implements, and seeds, the owner will claim one-fourth of the produce 
or if the proprietor furnish the team,'*implements, and seeds, feeding "fc. 
stock, and also the laborers, for six months, he will claim two-thirdai 
the product. 

"The products consist of sugar-cane, sea-island cotton, corn, potato^ 
oats, rye, barley 5 fruits — oranges, peaches, pomegranates, figs, &o. S^ 
gar, raw, is worth in our Southern markets from 8 J to 11 cents per pouDc: 
sea island cotton from 35 to 75 cents per pound, according to quality 
corn, $1 per bushel 5 oats, 90 cents ; rye, $1 25. They all yield abunc: 
antly. 

" The nearest inland town is our county seat, which offers a marked 
for the produce at seaport prices, minus the freight, expenses, &c. Ther^ 
is a steamboat landing in the center of the county, with tri- weekly boatss 
There will be a railroad station at the county seat in October next. 

" The quality of the soil is varied, consisting of hummock of the rich - 
est quality of ui)land to be found in any undulating country ; mixef 
lands, in close proximity, but little inferior to the hummocks, and supe-^ 
rior for cotton, as the latter are too rich for the staple; pine lands ot 
various grades, some rich and some very poor ; all the face of the countrji 
high and undulating, except on the water-courses. The timber consists 
of all the oak family, gums of immense size, ash, elm, hickory, magno^ 
lia, red-bay, or Florida mahogany, willow, dogwood, pine, &c. Ther^ 
is an unlimited demand for reliable farm labor, our present laborers 
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agrees) being nearly worthless. Mechanics, such as carpenters, black- 
iths, wheelwrights, and stone-masons, would find ready and profita- 
5 employment. Stone and lime for building purposes abound, as do 
the hard woods for wagon and coach building purposes. 
•* We have at present only saw, grist, and cotton mills, all of which 
mid furnish employment to reliable laborers at remunerative prices. 
•* We have a railroad from the Florida- Railroad, now progressing to- 
:rd Tampa Bay ; it is graded to our county town, and is now having 
s laid. As it progresses, it will require large numbers of able-bodied 
>orer8. 

»* Working oxen are worth from $50 to $75 per pair; unbroken four- 
ar old steers can be bought for $12 each; horses and mules arie high, 
nn $180 to $200 each, sound and in good condition. Very little atten- 
n has been given to raising them, yet there is no better country for 
Its. A mUch cow is worth, with the calf, from $12 to $15. Sheep do 
ry finely, multiply with great rapidity, and are worth about $2 each. 
>gs also thrive well, and are worth about 8 cents per pound. 
'* There are very few foreign-born laborers in our county; Germans 
eponderate ; they are satisfied and give satisfaetion. There are many 
iredes in Middle Florida, who are working with mutual satisfaction 
their employers and themselves, and the number is increasing. 
**Altogether it is a most desirable country for small farmers. I will 
sntion a case of one family in particular in our county, comprising the 
bher and two sons old enough to plow, and two smaller boys too young 
hold the plow, who, during the year 1870, raised 1,000 bushels of corn, 
ts for their teams, 11 bales of cotton of fine quality, worth $150 per 
lie, bacon for their use, and $75 worth to dispose of; a supply of excel- 
Qt sugar and sirui), and a surplus worth $150 for sale, with mutton, beef, 
fd poultry in abundance — all accomplished by white men and boys, 
'heat does not thrive here. An acre of fine mixed land, moderately 
rtilized, with ingredients at hand, will make 3,000 pounds of sugar and 
gallons of superior molasses. There is a great deal of vacant land 
the country, but not of the best variety of pine land, yet large settle- 
ints can be made upon excellent lands, still vacant, which in the hands 
industrious and skillful farmers will make more money per acre than 
y other uplands I know of in the United States. In the southern 
rt of this county there is a fine section of unoccupied land, through 
'ich passes a creek or small river, flowing about five miles per hour 
i affording a fine water power. In the hands of capitalists this stream 
uld furnish sites for numerous cotton factories, as the raw material, 
-h long and short staple, is grown along its banks and for many miles 
either side. 

\ There are thousands of acres of open land under fence in this county 
ich the owners would be glad to rent on shares to industrious, honest 
n. Such tenants will meet with kind and considerate treatment in 
kness and in health. 

* Unacclimated persons, without great care the first year, will have 
^Te or less chills and fever ; of a very mild type, however, and easily 
^naged. No cases of high bilious fever occur here ; no cholera or 
Idemics. 

" I am, sir, yours, very respectfully, 

" JFO. M. TAYLOE. 
*' Hon. Edward YouNa, 

" Chief of Bureau of Statistics^ WashingtonJ^ 
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"Jacksonville, Florida, February ^ 1871. 

" Sir : I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by your circular, 
set forth in brief some of the manifold attractions of this State, and 
mention some of the inducements offered to actual settlers. 

"The existence in Florida of some fifteen millions of United Stal.^^^^ 
lands, subject to acquisition by homestead entry alone, and the fi^,,^^^^ 
that several millions of State lands are in the market at the low pri^^^ 
of $1 2iy per acre, give sufficient assurance that farms of either sim.^^ j] 
or large size are entirely within the reach of men of small means. X{ 
IS true that many of the lands referred to are rather remote from est^>> 
iished settlements, and on that account somewhat undesirable; but tlais 
is relieved by other facts. 

"Florida has received immense concessions of lands from the liberalit;j 
of the General Government, bestowed partly for the purpose of fosteiT.n^ 
and assisting the construction of works of internal improvement, eiiXid 
partly to encourage the drainage and cultivation of the lands. Ancl in 
direct furtherance of these avowed Congressional purposes, the State 
has from time to time conceded large portions of valuable lands to "the 
various railroad and canal companies which have already constructed, 
or are now engaged in constructing, works of internal improvement of 
great utility. Thus it has happened that the trustees and bond-holders 
of these various internal improvement companies hold large portions of 
lands, which can be sold at a lower i)rice than is asked by the State for 
lands of the same quality. 

"The railroads extending from Jacksonville on the east, completed 
to near the Apalachicola, and projected to Pensacola; the Florida 
Eailroad, from Fernandiua to the Gulf at Cedar Keys; the Great 
Southern Kail way ; the Southern Inland Navigation Company 5 and the 
Florida Improvement Company, all have immense tracts, amounting to 
millions of acres of rich lands, under a genial climate, with great capaci- 
ties for the manufacture of lumber and the production of the naost 
valuable known crops. And these lands are procurable at almost a 
nominal price, so that thousands of smiill fanners at the North and 
West, for the available prices of their farms in that rigorous climate, 
could obtain here quadruple the amount of lands, of equal or superior 
productiveness. Farms and plantations can easily be rented in all parts 
of the State, and on as favorable terms as anv reasonable man could asfe. 

" Small farms in actual cultivation, except in the immediate vicinity 01 
the larger towns, are not common in Florida. It is now beginning to 
be understood throughout the whole South that slavery was not only a 
moral, social, and political curse, but that it operated to cast over tlie 
land an agricultural blight. The unskilled labor which it alone tolerate^^j 
by the thriftless cultivation it involved, confined agricultural attention 
to a limited range of crops, which by a rapid exhaustion of soils led. ^ 
necessity to the acquisition and shallow cultivation of immense ar^^* 
of land. But, although 'small farms' are not common, still lands^ i^ 
small or large quantities, are easily obtainable at the mosTj reasona"*^^® 
rates, viz, from $1 upwards; and innumerable large * old-fields,' in 't^^^ 
immediate vicinity of inexhaustible stores of natural manures, can ^ 
bought for less than one-fifth the cost of clearing a northern or west^^^ 
forest. 

"If rented for cash, an annual rent of from 50 cents to $3 an a*^^ 

would be expected ; but the usual practice is to rent upon shares, ^^ 

such case, where the owner simply furnishes the land, he expects fro^ 

one-fourth to one-third of the crop 5 but where he furnishes the necf-^^' 

sary stock and one-half the seeds, he requires one-half the crop. 
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•^The chief articles of production heretofore have been cotton, corn, 
sa gar-cane, tobacco, and sweet potatoes; latterly, more attention is 
"being given to various kinds of fruit and vegetables. Short cotton has 
tills year brought from 10 to 15 cents, and long staple about twice as 
much. Corn is worth about $1 per bushel ; tobacco, from 15 to 35 cents 
per pound ; sugar, from 10 to 15 cents per pound ; and sirup, frcni 50 
to 75 cents per gallon. 

^*The facilities for intercommunication in Florida furnished by its innu- 
merable bays, lakes, and rivers are singularly good; and with an area 
of a Uttle less than 60,000 square miles, the State has a coast line on the 
Atlantic and Gulf of from 1,200 to 1,400 miles. The Apalachicola, the Su- 
wanee, the St. John's, the Oclockonee, the Indian Eiver, and the St. 
Mary's so traverse the State in different directions as to give an inland 
water communication of several thousand miles. There are already in 
operation nearly 400 miles of railroad, with a flattering prospect of the 
immediate construction of upward of as many more. And even where no 
roads of any kind exist, the great preponderance of pine forest, with its 
freedom from undergrowth, on account of annual fires, is such that little 
diflficulty is experienced in traversing the State in any direction. 

"The prevalent forest growth of Florida is yellow pine, and of course 
the soil may be in general characterized as ' light,' and is either sandy 
or loamy; but owing to peculiar climatic or atmospheric influences they 
are of far more intrinsic value where * light' than is usually attributable 
to the same character of light soil at the North or West, as is evinced 
|>y the fact that a bale of cotton or 3,000 pounds of sugar have not 
infrequently been made from an acre of these pine lands. Indeed, 
many of the pine lands are so underlaid with marl or clay as to give all 
the strength of clay soils without their stiftness and difficulty of cul- 
tivation. 

"Florida lands, whether sandy or clayey, which have a natural growth 
of hardwood timber are called 'hummock' lauds, and are the most 
^Shly valued by many. These are cleared with difficulty and ex- 
P^use, but are based upon marl or clay, and thus have a permanence of 
^pacity, with little or no fertilization, which enhances their value^ 
■^^ese are called the 'high hummocks.' 

** The 'low hummocks' are lands similarly covered with a growth of 
hardwood timber, such as gum, magnolia, cypress, red bay, &c., but 
^ich are lower in elevation, and of course more moist in their nature. 
■*^68e lands, indeed, partake largely of the nature of swamps, and like 
them consist chiefly of decomposed vegetable matter. 

'^ The growth of trees, shrubs, and vines upon these low hummocks is 
^ost surprising, and so dense as to present an almost impenetrable 
^^getable barrier to all ingress. They are immensely fertile, indeed 
Almost incredibly so, as is sufficiently shown by the fact that from one 
^i^e has been produced 4,000 pounds of sugar, and other crops in 
PJ'oportion. 

" The prices of ordinary farm stock vary in different localities so much 
^ to prevent any general statement from being of uniform application. 
*or instance, in South Florida, stock range at will throughout the year, 
^^d are abundantly subsisted by natural pasturage. Here it is con- 
^^^ed that a herd of cattle, with only the trouble of marking and 
^^atching, will double in three and one-half years. Prices of stock 
^^cessarily range very Jow. 

. *'The following prices, it is believed, are entirely rehable: Work- 
y^g oxen, per pair, are worth from j $60 to $120; working horses, 
iJ^om $180 to $400 per pair j mules, from $80 to $150 each,- milch cows^ 
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$115 to $40 ; sheep, from $2 50 to $5, and stock hogs 10 cents per pound j 
and this notwithstanding the fact that throughout the State, hogs, like 
cattle, sustain themselves throughout the year in the 'range.' 

'' There is a large demand for labor, mostly for common and unskilled, 
owing, as before remarked, to the long-established domination of a fev 
leading crops requiring the rudest labor, to the exclusion of other and 
more varied productions which need more intelligent labor. Of the 
rudest descrii)tion and most reckless and thriftless character, this mis- 
called agriculture has proved an agrarianism of the most rank and 
noxious description, reducing all lands cultivated to the one unvarying 
level of complete exhaustion, and seeking temporary relief in the virgin 
strength of new tracts of wild land. 

" liecently, improvement is perceptible in this direction, but as yet the 
demand for the more intelligent kinds of agricultural and horticultural 
labor is quite limited. Better times and better methods, under the 
increased demand of new comers from every portion of the Union, are 
apparently close at hand. 

*' The mills and factories in the State are few, and almost exclusively 
confined to the manufacture of lumber. 

" There are several works of internal improvement in process of con- 
struction or in prospect, from which must proceed a large demand for 
ordinary labor. Upward of seven hundred miles of railroad, and in- 
land canals to the extent of many miles, are now under obligation to be 
constructed within the next five years. 

'* In response to the inquiry as to the advantages offered to laborers, 
mechanics, and farmers, I beg leave to reply that thorough examination 
will demonstrate the desirability of Floiida, for the following reasons : 

" Its accessibility. — ISTo portion of the territory of the Union, east or 
west, exceeds this State in facility of approach. Peninsular in character, 
and nearly surrounded by the ocean and Gulf of Mexico, with an area 
nearly identical with that of Missouri, Florida has a sea-coast of more 
than 1,200 miles, and of course offers remarkable facilities to immigra- 
tion approaching by sea. Then, by means of the Apalachicola, the 
Suwanee, the St. Mary's, the St. John's, the Oclockonee, and Indian 
Elvers, the ease with which a large portion of the interior of the State 
can be reached is rarely exceeded anywhere. Thus an immigration 
from abroad could save the long, tedious, and uncomfortable conveyance 
by rail involved in reaching the Western States, and be landed in 
Florida as cheaply as at New York. Connected also with both the- 
Atlantic and Western Railroad routes, through them and her ownj 
somewhat extensive system, the JSTorthem or Western immigrant cam 
command an easy transportation to and through the State. 

"Climate. — The climate of Florida is not excelled by that of any ot 
the United States, and it may be doubted whether it can be equaled 
elsewhere in the world. Located on the very borders of the tonic: 
zone, and, therefore, so far as latitude alone is concerned, entitled to 
rank among the hottest portions of the western continent, still her 
situation between the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic is such thatd 
owing to her peculiar form, she is swept alternately by the winds of th# 
eastern and western seas, and relieved from those burning heats witE 
which she would otherwise be scorched ; and thus it happens that by th»j 
joint influences of latitude and peculiar location she is relieved on th j 
one hand from the rigors of the winter climate of the Northern an«^j 
Middle States, and on the other, from the extreme heat with which na 
only the other Southern States, but in the summer time the !Norther3 

States, are characterized. 

»• • • • • • • «> 
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^* In the North all regular fanning work is of necessity crowded into the 
space of less than half the year, while in Florida titiere is scarcely a 
single day in the whole year that may not be devoted to purely agri- 
cultural work. 

** While the heat in Florida is not more intense during the summer 
months than at times in all the JSTorthem States, in winter the ther- 
mometer, even in Northern Florida, rarely sinks to the freezing point. 

** Health. — In regard to health, Florida stands among the foremost 
States of the Union. This fact appears strikingly from the figures of 
tlio census in reference to the deaths from pulmonary complaints in the 
different States, and the results strike one more forcibly when it is con- 
sidered that this State for many years had been a popular place 
of resort for invalids aflicted with all varieties of pulmonary diseases. 

**From the census of 1860, it is found that the deaths from consump- 
tion in the various States of the Union during the year ending May 
31, 1860, were as follows : In Massachusetts, 1 in 254 ; in Maine, 1 in 
289 ; in Vermont, 1 in 404 ; in New York, 1 in 473 ; in Pennsylvania, 1 
iu 580 J in Ohio, 1 in 679 : in California, 1 in 727 ; in Virginia, 1 in 757 ; 
in Indiana, 1 in 792 : in Illinois, 1 in 878 ; in Florida, 1 in 1,447. 

** Surgeon General Lawson^ in an ofl&cial report, says: 

The general healthfulness of many parts of Florida, particnlarly en its coastj •« 
proTerbial. The average annual mortality of the whole peninsula, from return*- i^ 
this office, is found to be 2 6-100 per cent., while in the other portions of the Unite*! 
States (previous to the war with Mexico) it was 3 3-100 per cent. 

^* Wide range of crops. — Usually, at least within the borders of thr 
Union, whatever may be the attractions and inducements that are of 
fered by any particular State or section, the immigrant will be confined 
witiiin the comparatively narrow limits of the usual range of crops 
characteristic of that section ; and the offer of even a slight enlargement 
of the usual range of ordinary crops would be recognized as an induce- 
ttient of great power. Other things being even nearly equal, if the immi- 
grant have the option of continuing the cultivation of crops to which he 
is accustomed, or of reaching out to the peculiar productions of different 
zones, he will feel the force of the attraction. 

'*To a resident of Canada, or of the JSTorthern or Western States, it 
seems hardly possible in any one locality, and then without the variation 
of temperature often given in the vicinity of elevated mountains, that 
there may be successfully cultivated within an inclosure of ten acres, the 
^ts, rye, and wheat of Canada ; the peach, quince, and sweet potato of the 
Middle States 5 the corn, cotton, and tobacco of the Southern States; the 
9^ffee, indigo, and ginger of the West Indies; the orange, the lime, and 
'^he lemon of Central America ; the olive, the grape, the coffee, and the 
^ices of the East; the date and palm of the desert, and the sugar-cane, 
Pepper, tea, and silk of Asia ; but the citizens of Orange, Sumter, Her- 
nando, and Manatee Counties in Florida know that they can do this ; 
*^d when to the above are added rice, bananas, plantains, guavas, 
^^a-nuts, pine-apples, and paw-paws, the infinite range of the pro- 
ductions or Florida is made fully manifest. 

'^Abundance of water. — The State is bountifully supplied with 
^*^e best water in every part. Lakes, ponds, springs, and rivers are 
^^ously frequent, and no section can be found where ample supplies 
^* water cannot be obtained by wells of little depth and at slight 
^^pense. Springs of mineral and salt water abound, some of great 
^a^gnitude. In Wakulla County, the Wakulla River, a stream of very 
^nsiderable size, bursts forth at once from a single spring. The Chi- 
Uola River has a similar origin in Jackson County. Silver Spring iuita 
10 
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first outburst forms a spacious basin, iuto which the Oclockonee steamers 
find easy admission. 

"Cheapness of BUiLDiNas. — The climate of Florida being genisd 
and friendly, enables the settler to dispense with the close-built and 
expensive dwelling-houses of the North and West. 

" Ease of tillage. — The facility with which the greater portion of 
the tillable lands in Florida can be worked, furnishes another very 
strong inducement to those who, in coming here, propose to engage in 
agricultural pursuits. Lands in Florida can be, and really are, worked 
with much less force than is required at the North. Whether sandy, 
clayey, or loamy, they are much more friable, and more easily tilled. 

"Natural resources for fertilization. — The first and most 
widely-distributed means for restoring and invigorating the fertility of 
the soil whenever exhausted, is furnished by the swamps and lagoons 
and cypress-sinks that may be found in all sections. In many of the 
swamps and lagoons are to be found large and accessible deposits of 
wliat is called muck, which, at the will and leisure of the farmer, may 
be drawn out and applied directly to the land, or may be composted 
with lime, ashes, salt, or manures 5 and thus improved, becomes availa- 
ble to almost any desirable extent. In many of the sinks or depressions 
where the cypress is found are similar deposits of vegetable mold or 
muck ; and these sinks, of various dimensions, are scattered throughout 
the State. Along the rivers and the banks of many of the lakes 
are to be found very large and numerous deposits of muck, or mud. 
Experience in Florida has proved that the muck, used as a fertilizer 
under proper management, becomes an exceedingly valuable article j 
and it is to be found in immense quantities in every section. 

'^ The immense deposits of oyster-shells that are characteristic of the 
whole coast line, located in the immediate vicinity of dense forests, 
giving ample stores of fuel, form another of the sources of agricultural 
strength of incalculable value, which will be more and more appreciated. 

"Marl, likewise, of varied character and value, is easily accessible in 
different parts of the State. There are several large deposits within 
twenty-five miles of Jacksonville 5 and a recent discovery has revealed 
the existence of a very large deposit of green marl in the county of Leon. 

" STOCK-RAisma. — With reference to the adaptation of the State to 
the raising of stock of all kinds, sufficient evidence is given in the fact 
that but little care and attention, and an inconsiderable amount of feed- 
ing are required to sustain stock in good condition even in the extremes 
northern portion of the State; while further south there is a vasti 
extent of at least 20,000 square miles in which stock of all kinds can be 
raised, with no expense of feeding at anys eason. 

•^'FiSH AND oysters.— In the St. John's shad of very fine quality 
are caught with ease in the proper season ; and banks of 300 miles in 
length extend along the western and southwestern coast, upon whicM 
fish equal in quality and quantity to those off the shores of NewfouncC 
land and Labrador are easily- taken. These fisheries have also this adz 
vantage, that they are never interrupted by the rigors of any season cz: 
the year. Oysters of excellent flavor and of incredible size are foun* j 
along the shores of the multitudinous bays, inlets, and streams. Tht 
taking and preservation of fish and oysters must at no distant period 
become an important and lucrative business. 

"Opportunities for the manufacture of wood. — It is surprii 
ing that the variety and abundance of the most valuable and practi< 
ble woods that are known and used in the manufacture of wooden wao* 
and all articles for which wood furnishes the material, should not loi^ 
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ex*€» this have attracted more attention from the mechanics and manu- 
I'acturera of the country. 

^ * INo man can easily estimate the immensity of material for common 
lixmlDcr furnished by the 40,000 acres of the best growth of pines exist- 
ing- in this State. But while this fact is to some extent recognized, it is 
not: known that this same pine^ when properly prepared, furnishes as 
g^oocl and as beautiful a material, if well selected, as any ornamental wood. 
Codar, both red and white, is abundant, while cypress, a wood almost 
«s ^^aluable as cedar for pails, tubs, and casks, and also available 
for cioors, sash, and blinds, is found everywhere in the greatest abun- 
<ian<3e. Mangi'ove, equal to rosewood and box, and available for the 
satin ^B purposes, is found in South Florida, where also can be obtained 
tho loyal palm, making one of the most beautiful woods conceiyable. 
A.sli, oak in all its varieties, and the best of hickory abound everywhere. 
^^^x*^ this affluence of material, with its accompanying abundance of 
^^^T for producing motive power, located at the North, it would be 
^^^^►Tly sought for, even where the frosts of winter chain up the naviga- 
51^ ^cvaters for a large portion of the year. It is believed that the won- 
richness of the resources of Florida in this direction must soon 
xnand the attention of the whole country. 

" I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

"J. S. ADAMS, 
^^ Collector of Customs^ Jacksonville^ Florida. 

[on. Edward Young, 
^' Chief of Bureau of Statistics^ Washington.^ 
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a, 32,462,080 acres. Population in 1870, 996,992. 
n land he purchased or rented in your district suital>le for small farms 
jTa/voraUe terms f 

j^ ^Btitler, Barbour, Dale, Henry, Geneva, Wilcox, Columbus, Dallas, 
^l^scaloosa, Russell, Bullock, Lee, Hale, Florence, Lauderdale, Morgan, 
^^Unt, Madison, and Lawrence : yes. 

^hat is the price per acre of small improved farms f State whatpro- 
P^^^^um has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the Mnd of 
^^<ldi7hgs. 

Barbour, Dale, Henry, and Geneva : small improved farms $10 per 
^•^I'e, Butler: $5; one-half under fence and cultivation, remainder 
^"^^odland ; buildings principally ordinary frame and log cabins. Wil- 
^^^X: good improved land $7 to $12 per acre; about one-third cleared 
^^d one-half fenced 5 buildings poor. Chambers : $5 to $10 j)er acre ; 
^|t>out one-half has been under cultivation and fenced ; common log and 
^^Q-me buildings. Dallas : $5 to $20 per acre ; one-fourth to one-third 
^^der cultivation, except in canebrako, where three-fourths to seven- 
?^Shths are under cultivation; all fenced, and having comfortable dwell- 
/^gs and out-houses. Talladega : no small improved farms for sale. 
I ^^scaloosa : $10 to $15 ; about one-half under cultivation and fenced ; 
^^ buildings. Russell, Bullock, and Lee : about one-twentieth under 
^Ultivation ; very little fenced, and few or no buildings. Hale : $5 to 
I ^5, according to quality; two-thirds to three-fourths cleared and fenced ; 
|!^][^dings generally poor. Florence and Lauderdale: $5 to $10; about 
-third under cultivation. Morgan and Blunt : $2 to $10 ; about one- 
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half fenced and under cultivation j common log buildings. De Kal\ 
improved farms $12 to $16 per acre 5 two-thirds has been under cul 
vation^ about half fenced 5 buildings ordinary- Madison: $10 to $[ 
according to distance from market town ; farms large 5 cabins for lal 
ers generally attached. Lawrence: $10 per acre; usually 20 to 
acres under cultivation 5 buildings ordinary ; log houses with few 
ceptions. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is clear^, 
and hou, much, if any, is fenced f 

Butler : from 60 cents to $3 .per acre. Barbour, Dale, Henry, 

Geneva : $i ; none cleared or fenced, and no improvements at this pr^ic^e! 
Wilcox: timbered land is considered the most valuable ; price $10 -to 
$12. Chambers : unimproved land is worth twice as much as improxr^^ 
Randolph and Clay : from $3 to $50. Dallas: from $2 to $3, witUoui 
fence ; near a market for wood at $6 per cord. RusseU, Bullock, and 
Lee : $4 per acre, unfenced ; bottom land $10 to $12. Florence and 
Lauderdale $3 to $8. Morgan and Blunt: from $5 to $10. De Kalb: 
much unimproved land, but mountainous and broken, can be obtained 
by entry under the homestead law at an expense of about $10 for 40 
acres. Madison : from $2 to $5 5 very little cleared or fenced. Laxv- 
rence: from $5 to $6; one-quarter to one-half cleared, and some of it 
fenced. 

What is file yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shar^^) 
what share does the oicner receive? Does the latter provide stoch, imp^- 
merits, or seeds f 

Butler : from $2 to $4 per acre, or one-third of the corn and one-four't^ 
of the cotton, renter furnishing stock and implements. Barbour, Dat^? 
Henry, and Geneva : on small improved farms $3 to $4 per acre, or oia 
fourth the produce, renter furnishing stock, &c. Wilcox : from $3 
$3 50, or one-third to one-quarter of the produce, renter furnishii 
stock and implements. Chambers, Eandolph, and Clay : farms chief 
rented on shares ; the owner receiving one-third of the grain and on. ^ 
fourth of the cotton, or one-half of everything when he f lunishes stoclW 
implements, &c. Dallas : improved farms from $1 to $5, or one^thiiC 
of the corn and one-fourth of the cotton, renter furnishing hi& oy^ 
stock, &c. Talladega : owners of large farms rent them on shares, ivm 
nishing everything and giving renter one- third ol the produce. Tuscs 
loosa : from $2 to $5, or renter receives one-fourth of the cotton arr 
one-third of the grain ; or when he provides stock, implements, ar 
seeds, one-half of everything. Kussell, Bullock, and Lee : from 50 ceifc 
to $4, according to quality, or one-half of the produce, owner fumis 
ing stock, implements, and seeds. Hale : from $2 to $5, or one-quart 
of the crop. Florence and Lauderdale : one-third of the corn and oj 
quarter of the cotton. Morgan, De Kalb, and Blunt : one-third of 
the grain and one-fourth of all the cotton, renter furnishing everythi 
Madison : from $3 to $5, or one-half the crop, owner furnishing stc 
&c. Lawrence : from $2 to $3, or one-half the crop, owner furni^ 
stock, feed, implements, and seeds; or one- third if renter furnif 
everything. 
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What are the chief articles of prodttction^ and what are the present price-s 
"mf some of tliem f 



Articles of production. 



otton * per i)ound 

cm per bushel 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Sweet potatoes . . do 

"Wheatt do 

Do do 

Do do 

Oats do 




Counties. 



Madison, Lawrence, Barbour, Dale, Henry, 
Geneva, De Kalb, Butler, Wilcox, Ran- 
dolph, Clay, Tallade^, Russell, Bullock, 
Lee, Morgan, Blunt, Dallas. 

Hale, Morgan, Blunt, De Ealb, Madison, 
Lawrence, Tuscaloosa, Chambers. 

Wilcox, Talladega. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Randolph, Clay. 

Butler. 

Dallas. 

Russell, Bullock, Lee. 

Barbour, Dale, Henry, Geneva. 

Butler, Wilcox. 

De Kalb. 

Morgan, Blunt, Madison. 

Chambers, Randolph, Clay. 

Lawrence. 



* These were the rates of raw cotton in 1869-'70. In the year 1870<-'71 the price was from 13 to 14 cents 
]i)erjpoand. 

t 111 Tuscaloosa Connty wheat ooltore is yearly increasing. Ko price given. 

What is the distance to a marlcet town^ a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing ? 

Butler : the Montgomery and Mobile Eailroad runs nearly through 
the center of the county, and by the town of Greenville, which is the 
<K)unty seat, with 5,000 inhabitants. Barbour, Dale, Henry, and Geneva : 
the terminus of the Georgia Southwestern Eailroad is accessible, and 
there is a steamboat landing in the southern part of Barbour County. 
Wilcox: steamboat landing convenient. Chambers, Kandolph, and 
Clay : the greatest distance from a railroad does not exceed 40 or 45 
miles. Dallas : not more than 8 miles from any point. Talladega : the 
Selma, Eome, and Dalton Eailroad runs through the county. Tusca- 
loosa: a short distance; well supplied with such facilities. Eussell, 
Bullock, and Lee : railroads and a navigable river accessible. Hale : 
two railroads in process of construction, and navigable rivers convenient, 
Florence and Lauderdale: near the Tennessee Eiver. Morgan and 
Blunt : Decatur, in the northern part of Morgan County, is a flourishing 
market town, with a railroad station and steamboat landing. De Kalb : 
the Alabama and Chattanooga Eailroad runs through the county ; steam- 
boat landing near northwestern boundary. Madison : Huntsville, the 
market town, is in the center of the county. Lawrence : 10 miles to a 
railroad. 

What is the general quality of land and the hind of timber f 

Butler : of medium quality, good water and plenty of it ; abundance 
of oak, hickory, pine, and red cedar; climate healthful. Barbour, 
Henry, Dale, and Geneva : light sandy soil of good quality ; timber — 
chiefly pine, oak, and hickory. Wilcox : heavy post-oak and light sandy 
soil ; the postoak land is best for cotton ; timber — chiefly pine and oak. 
Chambers, Eandolph, and Clay : light upland moderately productive ; 
pine, oak, hickory, and chestnut timber. Dallas: land good; oak, 
hickory, and pine timber. Talladega : land good ; pine and oak. Tusca- 
loosa: land Mr; pine, oak, hickory, &c. Eussell, Bullock, and Lee: 
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uplands, sandy, pine woods ; bottoms, rich sandy loam« Hale : sandy 
and limestone land ; oak, hickory, ash, and pine timber. Florence and 
Lauderdale : good land and plenty of timber. Morgan and Blunt : 
ridges sandy ; bottoms, black sandy loam 5 timber of all sorts abundant. 
De Kalb: yellow or mulatto soil, more or less gravelly 5 the various 
kinds of oak, poplar, hickory, ash, and sweet gum timber. Madison : 
land moderately good ; oak, hickory, walnut, some pine and cedar. Law- 
rence : lapd of every variety ; white, black, red, post, and swamp oak, 
hickory, ash, and chestnut timber. 

For what Mnd of labor is tliere a demand t 

Butler: all kinds, but especially farm hands and house servants. 
Barbour : farm laborers, railroad laborers, and mechanics. Dale, Henry, 
and Geneva : farm labor chiefly. Wilcox : agricultural labor and house 
servants. Chambers, Randolph, and Clay : chiefly farm labor. Dallas : 
farm, railroad, mining, and mechanical. Talladega, Tuscaloosa, Madi- 
son, and Lawrence : agricultural. Eussell, Bullock, Hale, and Lee : all 
kinds, but especially agricultural. Florence and Lauderdale : all kinds 
for which there is a demand in an agricultural community. Morgan 
and Blunt: common labor. De Kalb: there is a general demand for 
labor of all kinds. 

What mills or fo/ctorieSy ifdny, are in operation or in progress requiring 
sMlled labor t 

Butler : nine steam and twenty water mills, chiefly saw-mills. Barbour, 
Dale, Henry, Geneva, Wilcox, Talladega, De Kalb, and Madison: 
none. Chambers, Eandolph, and Clay : three cotton factories ; the Chat- 
tahoochee, and the Georgia and Alabama, located on the Chattiv- 
hoochee River, are in this vicinity : and in Randolph County the Rock 
Mills Manufacturing Company ; all in operation. Dallas : there are 
some machine-shops. Tuscaloosa: the Kennedale Cotton Mills have 
5,000 spindles and 120 looms ; they produce 4,500 yards of sheeting and 
slurting per day ; average wages paid their laborers 70 cents per day ; 
the " Warrior Works Foundery" manufactures castings, ploughs, &c.j 
the same firm has also a carding-machine and a grist-mill, and employs 
from twenty-five to thirty hands ; average wages, $2 per day. Russell, 
Bullock, and Lee : there are cotton and tobacco factories, and iron-works 
in Columbus, Georgia, which is near to these counties. Hale : none 5 but 
much needed. Florence and Lauderdale : one fine cotton factory, and 
many grist and saw mills ^ all wanting labor. Morgan, Blunt, and Law- 
rence : some few steam-miUs, but no factories. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
requiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Butler : the Brunswick and Vicksburg and Mobile and Girard Rail- 
roads will pass through this county. Chambers, Randolph, and Clay : 
the Montgomery and West Point Railroad passes through one county of 
this division, some 12 or 14 miles. Dallas : there are four railroads in 
this vicinity, all running into Selma, and employing in all about 6,000 
hands. Tuscaloosa : the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad, now in _ 
rapid progress, passes through this county. Russell, Bullock, and Lee . 
two railroads are in process of construction near Opeleka, and one near^ 
Union Springs. Hale : the Eutaw and Livingston Railroad runs near — 
Greensboro. Florence and Lauderdale : there is a railroad being con 
structed from Tuscumbia, which wants laborers. Morgan and Blunt r 
one new railroad under construction. De Kalb: the Alabama and_ 
Chattanooga Railroad runs through this county for 20 miles; it is in^ 
running order that distance, but a considerable number of laborers are^ 
iynployed in the erection of station-houses, in making repairs, cuttinj 
970od, ties, &c. Wilcox : two railroads in process of construction. 
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Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, 
mechanics J or small farmers. Is there much land^ of good quality and well 
watered^ yet unoccupied f 

Batler : this county is remarkably healthful, is well watered, has abun- 
dance of good land suitable for farms, of which not more than one-third 
is occupied and under cultivation. Barbour, Dale, Henry, and Geneva : 
the growing city of Eufala, in this division, has now 5.000 inhabitants, 
and is improving rapidly ; a great demand for carpenters and black- 
smiths; about one-third of the land of these counties is unoccupied. 
This section is well suppUed with fine water, is salubrious, and the 
community is civil, social, and law-abiding. Wilcox : the advantages 
for laborers are good ) small farmers and house carpenters would do 
well ; no good land unoccupied. Chambers, Randolph, and Clay : these 
coanties offer superior inducements *to laborers and small farmers ; some 
unoccupied land of medium quality, and well-watered in Randolph 
County. Dallas : farm laborers and mechanics can always find work at 
first-class wages ; there is plenty of good, well watered land for sale or 
rent at Iqw prices ; excellent sites for saw-mills, with a market near at 
hand. Tuscaloosa : there is a tract of about 75 miles square, lying east, 
west, and north of Tuscaloosa, of which not one-half is under cultiva- 
tion. It is a broken well-watered country, very healthy, and presents 
extraordinary advantages for small farmers ; some portions of it abound 
in coal and iron ] the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad passes through 
it. Russell, Bullock, and Lee : plenty of good, well- watered land yet 
nnoccupied. Hale: good farming district, with advantages for small 
formers ; very little good land unoccupied, but the cultivation is gen- 
erally poor. Florence and Lauderdale : cheap lands, fine water, and a 
healthful climate. Morgan and Blunt : laborers find sufficient employ- 
ment at tolerably good wages ; there is but little laud unoccupied. De 
Kalb: a great demand for shoemakers and blacksmiths, who are much 
i^eeded; a large quantity of unoccupied land, some well watered, but 
not very productive ; energetic men, especially mechanics, can make 
naoney. Madison : the land is chiefly devoted to cotton culture ; farm 
laborers are in demand ; rents are high, (on shares,) but there is a great 
deal of good land unoccupied ; cotton can be raised for about 12J cents 
P^r pound. Lawrence : laborers and mechanics can always get work at 
f^munerative prices; small farmers will find good opportunities; there 
is a great deal of unoccupied land, but it is generally poor. It is a 
Mountainous region, containing a considerable quantity of minerals, is 
^ell watered, and has fine motive power for machinery. 
_ ^hat are the prices of ordinary farm stocJcj sound and in good condition f 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Area, 30,179,840 acres. Population in 1870, 834,170. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your diatriet suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Bolivar, Copiah, Pike, De Soto, Talabusha, and Carroll : yes. Law- 
rence and Covington: land that will produce half a bale of cotton 
to the acre can be purchased at Government price within ten miles ol 
a railroad. Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson : the land is not suited to 
cultivation. Lowndes : any quantity of improved or unimproved from 
40 to 1,000 acres. Oktibbeha : yes j any number of acres from 20 to 
1,000. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion has been under cultivation^ how mtich is fenced^ and the kind oj 
buildings. 

Copiah: $5 to $10; a small portion fenced; buildings indifferent. 
Lawrence and Covington : improved farms, $10 5 one-half cleared and 
fenced ; buildings inferior. Pike : from $2 50 to $6 and upwards, ac- 
cording to nature of improvements and proximity to market; log build 
ings. Lowndes : sandy lands east of Tombigbee Eiver, if improved, 
$2 50 to $15 ; prairie lands west of the river, $10 to $25 ; about one- 
half of the land is cultivated. Oktibbeha : $5 to $15 ; one-half under 
cultivation and fenced ; the balance timbered and without fence j 
buildings very common. De Soto : about $20 per acre ; one-half under 
cultivation; two-thirds fenced; log buildings. Bolivar: $10 to $20; 
one-half under cultivation ; common buildings. Talabusha : $10 to 
$16; fences bad. Carroll : $2 to $10; most of the land has been cult! 
vated ; buildings and fencing in bad condition. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared^ 
and how mv^h, if any, is fenced ? 

Copiah : from $5 to $10, near a railroad ; two or three miles from 
road, $2 to $5 ; not fenced. Lawrence and Covington : $2 ; not fenced. 
Pike: the price depends on proximity to market or railroad; lowest, 
$2 50 ; log buildings. Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson : $1 to $2 50. 
Oktibbeha : $2 for uncleared and unfeuced land. De Soto : $10 ; three- 
fourths cleared ; not fenced. Bolivar: $2 50 to $5; none cleared, non 
fenced; Yalabusha: $2 to $5; very little cleared; none fenced. Carroll:^ 
$1 25 to $6. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares^ 
what sliare does the owner receive f Does tJie latter provide stock j impUT 
mentSj or seeds f 

Copiah : many rent from $3 to $5 per acre ; one-half the crop 
rented on shares, the owner furnishing team. Lawrence and Covington 
nearly all land is rented on shares, the owner receiving one-half, fu 
nishing stock, implements, and seeds. Pike : within five miles of rai 
road, 50 cents per acre ; more remote, 25 cents ; on shares, owner fu 
nishing team and seeds receives half the product. Lowndes : sand^ 
lands, $2 to $4 ; prairie, $5 ; on shares, the owner receives one-third 
the corn and one-fourth of the cotton, if renter furnishes team, &c. ; 
otherwise, one-half of the crop. Oktibbeha: $3 to $4; on shares, 
above. De Soto: $6 per acre; o^^^ler gets one-half when he furnish 
stock, implements, and seeds ; and one- third when the renter furnish 
them. Bolivar : $4 to $6 ; on shares, as above. Yalabusha : most 
the farms are rented on shares ; one-fourth when renter furnishes tea 
implements and seeds; otherwise, one-half. Carroll: shares, same 
above. 
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Whoat are the chief articles ofproductionj and what are the present prid 
oy ttjco or three of them f 



.A^irtxcles of production. 


Prices. 
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1 00 

1 50 
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40 


Bolivar, Copiah, Lawrence, Covington, Ok- 
tibbeha, Lowndes, Pike, De Soto, lala- 
busha, Carroll. 

De Soto. 

Lowndes, Oktibbeha, Bolivar, Talabusha, 
Carroll. 

Oktibbeha. 

Hancock, Harrison, Jackson. 


T ma. irpentine 


Hancock, Harrison, Jackson. 



* These were the rates in 1869-'70. In 1870-'71 the price averaged about 14 cents. 

What is the distance to a marJcet town, a railroad station, or a steamboat 
loi/9%dLing f 

Oopiah : railroad passes through this county. Lawrence and Coving 

Brookliaven, in Lawrence County, is the market town, New 

ans, Jackson, and Great Northern Eailroad passing through it. 



a market town and railroad station in this county. Hancock, 
Q*rri8on, and Jackson : one or more steamboat landings in each county ; 
loo miles to tlie city of New Orleans. Lowndes : nowhere over 20 mileir' 
^ona river or railroad. Oktibbeha : twelve miles from county site to 
^o»tion on railroad. De Soto : the Mississippi River is the western 
^^^ndary, and a railroad runs through the central part of the county. 
-Bolivar : from one to ten miles to steamboat landing. Yalabusha : a 
^^ilroad depot in the county town. Carroll : Mississippi Central Rail- 
runs through the county, having three stations within the county; 
^ Yazoo River is the western boundary, navigable all the year. 
TVAa* is the general quality of land, and the Icind of timber f 
Oopiah : black sandy land, clay subsoil, of variable quality ; oak and 
tig-leaf pine timber. Lawrence and Covington: light soil, inferior 
^'-V^-a.iity ; pine timber generally. Pike: sandy loam; some oak and 
^^^kory, but principally yellow pine. Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson : 
'^^T^^y and unproductive ; yellow pine and live oak. Lowndes : every 
^^^^ety , from poor hilly land to richest valleys and prairie. Oktibbeha : 
*^ <^ eastern half of county is prairie ; timber scarce ; the western is 
ly land, well timbered. De Soto : two-thirds productive uplands, 
^^-third bottom; oak, poplar, gum, and hickory. Bolivar: the best 
5: ^^x vial bottom land; cotton wood, cypress, and other swamp growths, 
^^labusha : land of medium quality ; oak and pine timber. CaiToll : 
"^^tern portion somewhat hilly and broken ; sandy soil ; western, black 
^^tn, very rich, producing from 350 to 600 pounds of lint cotton to the 

^or wMt Mnd of labor is there a demand f 

Oopiah: all kinds, especially farm labor. Lawrence and Covington: 

STicaltural, unlimited demand. Pike : all kinds ; white preferred, for 

^^ reason that black is unreliable. Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson; 

n:ibermen. Lowndes : all kinds of reliable labor in demand. Oktib- 

Ua: farm labor. De Soto: farm and mechanical. Bolivar: tarm 

>or. Yalabusha : white laborers. Carroll : farm laborers, teamsters, 

Use servants. 

tVhat mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 

Ued Ihbor f 

^opiaU : cotton and woolen mills established in 1866. Lawrence and 
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ton : only one or two saw-mills of limited capacity. Hanco< 

3n, and Jackson : fourteen lumber-mills, two founderies. Lownd 

md Bolivar: none. Oktibbeha: about a dozen steam, grist, a 

ills. De Soto : a few grist and saw mills. Yalabusha : rollii 

planing-mills, grist-mills, and saw-mills. Carroll : cotton fact< 

rroUton. 

e there in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in jp 
requiring common labor f I/sOj how far distant f 
Dpiali, Lawrence, Covington, and Pike : the Kew Orleans, J£u^ks 
Great Northern Railroad passes through these counties. Hanco 
rrison, and Jackson: a railroad through these counties is nea 
npleted. Bolivar: levees along the river. Yalabusha: tworailroj 
d about tx) be commenced, as soon as laborers can be obtain 
irroU : Mississippi Central Railroad is in want of section hands. 
PleoM state any advantages which your district can offer to labori 
lechanics, or small farmers. 
Copiah : this county offers great advantages to all classes of lat 
ers ; a large quantity of productive land to be had at a low ratB 
rented, one-half the crop is allotted for the labor of tillage, the ow 
furnishing team, implements, and seeds. Lawrence and Covingti 
healthful climate, good water, soil of medium quality ; some land n 
be obtained from the Government at $1 26 per acre, lying 20 miles ft 
railroad. Pike : abundance of land of reasonably good quality, watei 
by small streams, yet unoccupied 5 the climate being remarkably geni 
tlie industrious laborer, mechanic, or small farmer would find this » 
tion well suited to his taste and affording an excellent field for ent 
prise. We need industrious and enterprising men. Hancock, Harjrisc 
and Jackson : nine-tenths of the land is subject to homestead entry, t 
it is not suited to farming purposes; lumberiug and oyster fishing 
the principal employments. Lowndes : one-half the lands in this cou 
are or have been under cultivation 5 east of the Tombigbee River 
farms are small and a majority of the farm hands white ; west of 
river the farms are large, and three-fourths of the laborers are neg 
Oktibbeha : the advantages are good for laborers, especially farm J 
ers ; farmers with some capital are needed ; there are several goa 
sites and a considerable quantity of good land unoccupied. De 
any man who is willing to work, and has some capital to con? 
with, can do well ; lands are rapidly advancing in value. Bolivr 
high prices paid for farm labor make it advantageous for all wl 
that kind of employment. Yalabusha : the best of inducemc 
laborers and mechajiics, and plenty of good farms to be sold o 
at reasonable prices. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJc, sound and in good a 
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TENNESSEE. 

.Area, '29,184,000 acres. Population in 1870, 1,258,179. 
Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on Javorahle terms f 

Mawkins, Cocke, Washington, Greene, Blount, Bradley, Union, 
McMinn, Hamilton, Mason, De Kalb, Franklin, Bedford, Eobertson, 
ECmmphreys, Montgomery, Lawrence, Wayne, Dickson, Hickman, 
Gibson, Obion, Henry, Benton. Hardeman, Tipton, McNairy, and 
IVf adison : land may be either purchased or rented on favorable terms. 
Sumner : land may be purchased, but there is none to rent. Davidson 
and Eutherford : none to be sold or rented. Williamson : nearly all the 
land in this locality is rented at high rates in money, or a large portion 
of the crop. Fayette : most of the lands are owned by moneyed men 
'^vhio are willing to rent, but require one-half the product. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro* 
"portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the hind of 
buildings. 

Hawkins : from $2 60 to $20 per acre ; one-fourth to three-fourths 

fenced ; good log buildings generally. Cocke : $10 to $15 ; one-fourth 

under cultivation and fenced; buildings rather poor. Washington: 

from $5 to $10, some from $16 to $20 ; one-half to two-thirds under 

cultivation and fenced 5 common wooden buildings. Greene : from $5 

to $20; about oncrthird under cultivation; buildings not very good. 

Blount: $8 to $20; about one-third has been under cultivation, the 

iJf^ost of which is fenced ; comfortable buildings of frame, brick, or stone. 

Bradley : ttom $5 to $10 ; best improved lands from $20 te $30. Union : 

^ to $15 ; one-half under cultivation ; some lo^ buildings, and some of 

frame and brick. McMinn: $15 to $26; from one-third to one-half 

fenced ; buildings, frame and log. Hamilton : $10 to $20 ; one-third to 

^'o-thirds cultivated ; cleared land generally fenced ; buildings poor. 

Macon : $10 ; one-third to one-half fenced ; buildings generally of wood. 

gttiith : $16 to $20. De Kalb : $16 te $26, with medium improvements. 

Rutherford : farms consist generally of 300 to 600 acres, worth from $00 

^^ $100 per acre ; fences good ; chiefly frame buildings. Franklin : $5 

^ %36; one-half cleared and fenced ; buildings poor. Bedford : $25 to 

*^ ; one-half under cultivation and fenced ; buildings of log and frame, 

^Ud a few of brick. Eobertson : $2 to $50, according to location and 

S^ality; one-half under cultivation; log buildings. Sumner: $20 to 

*^5; one-half under cultivation. Davidson: $5 to $200; about one-half 

^or has been under cultivation and fenced; wooden buildings. 

Williamson : $10 to $75. Humphreys : average about $8 ; one-eighth 

^^der cultivation; one-sixth fenced; buildings of hewn logs. Mont- 

^^Uiery : $20 to $30 ; one-half under cultivation and fenced ; log build- 

^5*gs. Lawrence: $3 to $10. Wayne: $10 to $50; very little culti- 

^'^ted. Dickson and Hickman: $8; one-half under cultivation; log 

^^d frame buildings. Gibson : $10 to $25. Obion : $20 to $25 : one- 

^^i*th under cultivation ; log buildings. Henry and Benton : ^10 to 

^^0 5 one-third under cultivation and fenced ; buildings mostly of wood. 

;S^i*deman ; $5 to $50 ; two-thirds under cultivation ; buildings good. 

-^-^Pton: $5 to $50. Fayette: no small farms. Carroll: $10 to $12; 

2^^<i-third cultivated; log and frame buildings. McNairy and Madison : 

^^ to $50 ; one-half under cultivation and fenced ; log buildings. 

^hat is the 'price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared j 
^*^ hoio much, if any, is fenced f 
Hawkins : $2 to $5 on the mountains ; $10 to $25 in the valleys. 
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Cocke: $1 to $5; none fenced. Washington : from $4 to $8 ; one-third 
to one-half cleared and fenced. Greene : $3 to $15 5 none cleared ox 
fenced. Blount: $5 to $20; less than one-half cleared and fence<i- 
Bradley : not much unimproved. Union : $3 to $12. Hamilton : $5 fco 
$15. Macon : from $1 to $3. Do Kalb : $10 to $20. Eutherford aii.<i 
McMinn : no unimproved land that is fit for agricultural purposes. 



Franklin : from 50 cents to $8, mountain or barren. Bedford : 
$10 ; very small proportion cleared. Eobertson : $2 to $5. Sumnei 
some for $1 50 per acre, thin soil, good for fruit. Davidson : very littl^ 
unimproved. Williamson : $2 and upwards. Humphreys : $1 to $H 
Montgomery: $15 to $30. Lawrence: $3 to $10. Wayne: $1 to $^ 
mostly hilly and barren lands, but rich with iron ore. Dickson aii^^ 
Hickman : $5. Gibson : $2 to $12. Obion : $15 to $20. Henry ai^^ 
Benton : $2 to $20. Hardeman, Tipton, -and Fayette : $10 to $30. Oa.^^ 
roll : average $6. McNairy and Madison : $10 to $30 ; woodland moKz* 
valuable than cleared. Haywood and Shelby : $25 to $60. 

What is tlie yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shar^^ 
what share does tJie owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imp^^ 
mentSj or seeds f 

Hawkins : the owner receives one-third of all that is raised ; and ii 
he furnish stock, implements, &c., one-half. Washington, Greene, l^IIc. 
Minn, Franklin, Sumner, Williamson, Lawrence, Dickson, and Hickman : 
the same as above. Cocke: owner receives one- third on upland; on 
river bottom, one-half, renter furnishing all. Blount : when owner Uxr- 
nishes stock, implements, and seeds he receives two-thirds ; otherwise, 
one- third. Bradley: $2 to $3; shares, one-half and one-third. Union; 
10 to 15 per cent, of the value ; shares, as above. Hamilton : $5 to 
$10; shares, the same. Macon: $4 to $5. DeKalb: $3. Eutherford; 
$5 to $10. Bedford: shares, one-half; and if owner furnishes he re- 
ceives two-thirds. Benton : $2 to $5. Davidson : one-third for the 
land, one-third for labor, and one-third for stock, implements, and seeds. 
Humphreys : $1 25 to $3 ; on shares, one-third ; on river lands, from $5 
to $8, Montgomery : $2 to $10, on one-third the crop. Wayne : $3, or 
one-third. Dickson and Hickman: one-third, and if owner furnish 
stock, &c., one-half. Gibson : $1 50 to $5. Obion : $4, or one-third. 
Henry and Benton : grain land, one-third ; land for tobacco and cotton, 
from $3 to $5. Hardeman, Madison, Tipton, and Fayette: $2 to $10; 
or one-third unfurnished, and if furnished, one-half. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
of some of them f 



Articles of production. 




Wheat per bushel 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Com do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 



|0 80 

90 

1 00 



il 05 to 



50 to 



Goto 



1 10 
1 25 



1 50 
60 
60 

80 
65 



Counties. 



De Kalb. 

Montgomery, Lawrence. 

Hawfins, Cocke, Macon, Bradley, Ruther- 
ford, Franklin, Bedford, Williamson, 
Henry, Humphreys, Benton. 

Davidson, McMinn, Gibson. 

Washinffton, Blount, Bradley, Union, Ham- 
ilton, Kobcrtson, Wayne, Dickson, Hick- 
man. 

McNairy. 

Montgomery, Bedford, Humphreys. 

Hawkins, Macon, Obion, Henry, CarroUf 
Bon ton, Bradley. 

McNairy, Madison, Fayette. 

De Kalb, Hardeman. 
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Articles of production. 


Prices. 


Contents. 


Com - - ... 


..per bushel.. 




$0 75 


Cocke, Union, Dickson, Hickman. 


Do 


.....do 




80 


Franklin, Williamson, Humphreys, Wayne, 
Gibson. 


Do, 


do...... 




85 


Blount. 


Do 


do 


$0 90 to 


95 


Rutherford, Davidson. 


Do. - .... 


do 




1 00 


McMinn, Robertson. 


Oats- 


do 




40 


Hawkins, Bradley. 


Do 


do 




50 


Blount, Union, DeKalb, Lawrence. 


Do 


do 




60 


Franklin, Wayne. 


Potatoes ., 


do 


• 


75 


Blount, Wayne, Bedford, Lawrence. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Union. 


Cottoxx*... 


...per pound.. 




21 


Franklin, Bedford, Dickson, Hickman. 


Do 


..fT.do 




22 


Rutherford, Hardeman. 


Do 


do 




«2i 


Williamson, Obion, Fayette. 


Do 


do 




23 


Madison, Gibson. 



* These were the rates for raw cotton in the year ltJ69-'70. The prices were from 10 cents to 14 cents 
InlOTO-'?!. 

Wlm is the distance to a market town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing f 

Hawkins : a railroad to Rogersville. Cocke : a railroad through the 
center of the county. Washington: from 10 to 15 miles to railroad 
station. Blount : a railroad passes through the center of the county, 
which is bounded on two sides by navigable rivers. Bradley : from 3 
to 10 miles. Union : 16 miles to a railroad station 5 23 miles to a market 
town. McMinn : there is a railroad through the county town. Hamil- 
ton : from 1 to 15 miles. Macon :. steamboat landing, 16 miles ; railroad 
station, 33 miles. De Kalb: 18 miles. Eutherford: Nashville and 
Chattanooga Eailroad traverses the entire length of the county. Frank- 
lin: the same, with two additional roads. Bedford: 10 miles from any 
portion of the county. Eobertson : Edgefield and Kentucky Eailroad 
passes through this county near the center. Sumner : the Cumberland 
Biver is navigable at least six months in the year, and is the line be- 
tween this and Wilson County ; and a railroad runs through the center 
of this county. Davidson : we have all of them A-ery convenient. Wil- 
Uamson: Nashville and Decatur Eailroad passes through the county. 
Hnnaphreys: convenient to railroad and Tennessee and Cumberland 
divers. Montgomery : 20 miles is the farthest point in the county from 
^ Diarket. Lawrence : 16 miles. Wayne : steamboat landing, 13 miles j 
railroad and market town, 30 miles. Gibson : two railroads and fivQ . 
^tions within the county. Obion : we are on the Mobile and Ohio 
^ilroad. Henry and Benton : Memphis and Ohio Eailroad runs through 
J**^ county seat of Henry County ; another railroad runs through Ben- 
^^^ ; several stations on each ; Tennessee Eiver runs on eastern bound- 
fj^* Hardeman : railroad station at this place 5 52 miles to Memphis. 
:*ipton : steamboat, 16 miles ; station, 13 miles ; market town, 42 miles, 
"^^yette : 33 miles to Memphis ; there are several railroad stations in this 
9^Utity. McNairy : from 5 to 10 miles is the greatest distance from any 
*^rni in the county to a railroad. Madison : from 1 to 10 miles to rail- 
^ad station. The five last-named counties, together with Shelby and 
Haywood, are well supplied with railroad and river communication to 
^^l parts of the country. 

What is the general quality of land, and the Jcind of timber f 
Hawkins : good ; timber — oak, hickory, ash, poplar, pine, sugar-tree 
**^aple, dogwood, cedar, and spruce. Cocke : land of various qualities \ 
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timber of almost all kinds ; pine, walnut, birch, cherry, chestnut, oal 
lK)plar, cedar, gum, &c, Washington : land of medium quality ; whil 
and black oak, hickory, and chestnut. Greene : good land 5 timber 
all kinds. Blount: bla-ck clay; oak, chestnut, hickory, walnut, pin 
and ash. Bradley : black, gravelly, gray, and red soil ; pine, hickor 
post oak, &c. Union : about half valley land with a clay bottom ; tl 
other, ridge and gravelly ; hickory, pine, oak, poplar, chestnut, dogwo( 
&c. McMinn : clay subsoil ; hickory, chestnut, poplar, and pine 
abundance. Hamilton : first quality ; rolling land ; loam and alluviui 
clay bottom; limestone and mulatto soil; hickory, walnut, oak, pii 
and gum timber. Macon : land heavily timbered with chestnut, poi)l : 
and oak. De Kalb: limestone land; poplar, ash, hickory, and waW 
Eutherford : light sand ; chiefly oak timber. Franklin : all variet: i 
from very poor to very rich soil ; black oak and black walnut. Bedfo r* 
about three-fifths flat, rich bottoms; two fifths rolling; i)oplar, o; 
hickory, chestnut, &c. Kobertson: in some localities excellent ; bla 
and red oak, chestnut, poplar, hickory, dogwood, maple, &c. Sumu. 
the land. is generally good; beech, poplar, oak, walnut, hickory, a:^id 
chestnut. Davidson : good ; oak, beech, maple, hickory, elm, and n^^h. 
Williamson : about one-third fit for profitable cultivation ; but ]}OOJZ — Ij 
supplied with timber for fencing and building purposes; the remaind- ^r 
has an abundance of poplar, oak, &c. Humphreys : the country 
broken and the valley lands are generally good ; all kinds of timber 
abundance. Montgomery: fair average quality. Lawrence: uplam 
oak, poplar, chestnut. Wayne : bottom land for cultivation ; popl 
beech, oak, hickory, &c. Dickson and Hickman : on the river cours 
the land is fertile ; poplar, oak, hickory, maple, ash, walnut, &c. Gi 
son: land excellent; timber in great abundance. Obion: land vei 
good; i)oplar, oak, ash and hickory. Henry and Benton: media 
quality ; oak, i)oplar, and chestnut. Hardeman : good land ; oak timbc^^^' 
Tipton : hilly, with clay bottom ; the river lands are sand3% Fayett^^ ' 
some bottom lands are very good; oak, ash, hickory, &c. McNaii 
extensive bottom lands on all rivers and creeks, which make up tl 
greater portion of the farming land, and beech uplands; very productiv — -^5 
oak, poplar, cherry, walnut, and pine. Madison : good uplands, capat^^^^ 
of producing from one to two thousand pounds of seed cotton per acr"^ ^5 
oak, hickory, beech, poplar, pine and cypress timber. 

For what Icind of labor is there a demand f 

Hawkins, Cocke, Blount, Hamilton, Humphreys, Lawrence, Waytn:^®? 
Gibson : all kinds. Washington, De Kalb, Union, Henrj'^, Bentc^^? 
Franklin, Sumner, and Williamson : agricultural and mechanic ^^^^' 
Greene, Macon, Gibson, and Obion : farm labor. McMinn, Robertsc:^^^' 
and Montgomery : farm hands and domestic servants. Dickson a^**" 
Hickman: farm hands, wood-choppers, furnace-men, and house servaa^ '^^' 
Bradley and Davidson : the supply is equal to the demand. Eutherfom::r'd • 
agricultural. Hardeman: farm and railroad labor. Tipton: farmhai*-^® 
and wood-choppers. Fayette: negro labor for cotton-raising. Madi*^** 
and McNaiiy : reliable farm laborers are in demand. 

What mills or factories^ if any^ are in operation or in progress requir^^H/ 
sMlled labor f 

Hawkins and Hardeman : flour-mills. Cocke, Union, and MadiscF^* • 
grist and saw mills, by steam and water-power. Greene: oneorti'^f} 
cotton factories, iron founderies, and zinc works. Blount: cotton si*^^^ 
woolen mills. Bradlej^ : in mills and factories we are greatly deficiexi*' 5 
capitalists would here find opportunity for safe and remunerative inv^^*' 
ment in machinery of any kind. McMinn : two cotton factories, twel^^^ 
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ifteen good flour-mills, and four or five wool-carding machines. Ham- 
n : foundery, machine-shop, car-works, iron- works, furniture, sash, 
id, and door factories, and saw and grist mills. Eutherford : few mills ; 
factories 5 not much demand for skilled labor. Franklin : one flue, 
5e steam tannery, two cotton factories, one paper-mill, three very 
5e flour-mills, twenty smaller ones, about ten steam and as many 
ber-powej" saw-mills. Bedford: three cotton factories. Washington: 
'j few requiring skilled labor. Sumner : three flour-mills, one woolen 
tory, one foundery, one very large cotton factory. Davidson : sev- 
bl small saw and grist mills, one large cedar bucket factory, a broom 
itory, &c. Williamson : one flour-mill, several small custom-mills, 
d eight or ten saw-mills. Montgomery: planing-mills and woolen- 
iL Dickson and Hickman : cotton-mills, furnaces, &c. Gibsou : 
ist and saw mills, woolen factory, planing-mill, &c. Henry and 
mton : cotton factories, saw and grist mills. Tiptou : several mills 
d factories. Fayette : four or five grist-mills and as many saw-mills. 
jNairy : a few steam saw-mills. 

4.re there in your vicinity any railroads or other public tcorJcs in progress 
Hiring common labor f If soi, how far distant f 
3ocke : a railroad nearly completed. Blount : three railroads within 

county. Bradley: 50 miles. Union: two railroads 15 miles off. 
milton : yes ; all about here, in ev^ry direction. Macon : one soon to 
built. De Kalb : 18 miles distant. Davidson : one railroad in pro- 
S of construction. Montgomery : 25 to 40 miles. Dickson, Hickman, 
rdeman, and Tipton : yes 5 one through each county. 
^lease state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
nicSj or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
^^ered, yet unoccupied f 

lawkins : I would recommend East Tennessee to all persons, espe- 
lly to laboring people ; and think the day is not far distant when 
a will be a great manufacturing county. Oocke: there is mountain 
d — mineral land — well timbered and well watered land, and extensive 
fcer-power on small streams, rivers, and creeks. Washington: not 
ch land unoccupied, but almost unlimited water-power. Greene: 

extensive forests of timber, vast mineral resources, the variety and 
mdance of the productions of the soil, the immense water-power, and 
'apness of living, present attractions to the manufacturer rarely found 
B\^here. Blount : abundance of laud for rent and for sale. Bradley : 
* farms are for the most part too large and might be divided with 
^t advantage to both owuer and i)urchaser. Union : some of the 
?8t water-powers iu the world, and plenty of mineral lands for sale 
iap. McMinn : small farmers, if energetic and industrious, can do 
11 here 5 a mild, healthful climate and abundance of fruit. Hamilton : 
chanics command good wages here throughout the year. Macon: 
ire is very little improvement going on, and consequently not much, 
Hand for labor. De Kalb : a good many farms for sale. Eutherford: 
i freedmen constitute the laboring class ; the supply being fully equal 
the demand. Franklin : there is a considerable demand for skilled 
ite labor and for mechanics at fair prices. Bedford : the inducements 
> good for mechanics and small farmers; a good deal of land yet un- 
Jupied. Eobertson and Sumner : the same. Davidson : not many 
lucements to immigration ; our educational institutions are not what 
•y should be. Williamson : the soil is considered good, but the farms 
' too large; and, as a general rule, improvements and water are insuf- 
ent for subdivisions. Humphreys: there is considerable demand for 
OoL hands and liberal prices are paid ; there are plenty of vacant lands. 
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the clearing of which would furnish labor for many hands ; plenty of 
pure, good water, Montgomery : nol more than half of the good farm* 
ing land is cleared, and much of this is not cultivated ; it is well w^iered 
and timbered ; climate temperate and remarkably healthful. Lawrence : 
a large quantity unoccupied. Wayne: we have the greatest iron-ore 
region in the State ; pine forest without end, but no saw-mills ; chestnut- 
oak tan-bark to last 100 years for 500 tanneries in this county ; naviga- . 
tion within 15 miles of county seat ; best water-power and most healtMoLi 
climate in America. Dickson and Hickman : there are but few mechanic^ 
in the district; laborers are paid good wages; land is cheap and produce^ 
well ; markets convenient. Gibson : we have good society, a healthfC^ 
climate, a flourishing and rapidly- growing country; laborers and m^ 
chanics command high wages and find plenty of work ; good lands a,^ 
low prices and markets convenient. Obion : our district can offer coc:::; 
stant employment to laborers, mechanics, and small farmers; lar, 
quantities of land of good quality and well watered, yet unoccupi 
Henry and Benton : the best land is nearly all occupied. Hardem 
and Tipton: plentyof land, but not well watered. Fayette: land-own^ _ 
arc not very desirous to sell, being generally men of large means. A^^ 
Nairy : the resources of this county have not been developed for wsi^-^^ 
of labor. Madison : small farmers can obtain homes here on libe>«^ 
terms. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stoclcj sound and in good condition f 



c 

P 



Counties. 



Hawkins 

Cocke 

Washington 

Greeno 

Blount 

BrtwUey 

Union 

Macon 

liUthcrford 

Bedtonl 

Fninklin 

SuMntT 

Daviilson 

Williamson 

Ilunipbrcys 

Lsi\vi'onco 

Gibson 

Obion 

Ucnrj' and Benton 

Tipton 

Carroll 

JMcNairy 

Madison 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$50 

50 

75 
70 
50 
75 

75 

100 

150 

60 

65 

75 



50 
75 



to 125 

80 
to 100 

75 
to 100 
to 100 
to 80 
to 100 
100 
to 125 

65 
to 125 
to 175 
to 70 
to 100 

75 
to 100 

80 

60 

100 

to 90 

to 100 

75 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$75 to 150 
150 to 200 
100 to 150 

125 

125 to 200 

100 to 200 

75 to 150 

125 to 200 

120 
100 to 150 
ICO to 125 
100 to 150 
140 to 175 
125 to 150 
125 to 175 
80 to 100 
100 to 150 

150 

125 
125 to 200 
100 to 150 
125 to 150 
100 to 200 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$100 to 200 

150 to 200 

150 to 200 

150 

125 to 200 

100 to 200 

80 to 150 

130 to 200 

140 

100 to 150 

100 to 200 

125 to 175 

140 to 175 

100 to 225 

125 to 200 

100 to 120 

100 to 175 

175 

150 

200 

125 to 200 

150 to 200 

140 to 225 



$85 43 



$135 54 



$157 06 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$15 to 
20 to 
25 to 



50 
40 
30 
25 
35 
35 
30 
40 
70 



12 to 
25 to 
20 to 
20 to 
35 to 
25 to 100 
20 to 25 
30 to 
40 to 
20 to 
15 to 
25 to 
30 to 



18 to 
15 to 
20 to 



40 
70 
50 
25 
50 
50 
25 
25 
30 
25 
35 
40 



$32 39 



Sheep, each. 



$0 
I 
2 



75 to 2 
00 to 2 
00 to 3 

3 
50to2 
00to4 
50 to 3 
00to5 

3 
00to4 

1 
00to5 
00to3 
50to2 
50to2 

3 
00 to 10 

2 

2 

1 00 to 3 

1 

2 00to3 

3 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 



Hogs, per 
poima. 



$2 54 



7c. 
7c. 
dc. 



60. 
6c. 



90. 

80. 



8( 
7( 
7 
1\ 
7 



V 



ARKANSAS. 



Area, 33,406,720 acres. Population in 1870, 483,157. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small j 
on favorable terms f 

White, Conway, Ouachita, Drew, Washington, Yell, Benton, Ma< 
Carroll, Boone, and Marion : it can. Phillips : portions of large 
can be rented on favorable terms. Cross, Poinsett, Craigheac 
Greene : it cau, in any quantity ; country thinly settled, Pulasl 
broken or wild land in any quantity can be purchased for cas 
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7. Clark : it can, on very favorable terms 5 good land can be pur- 
ised at from 50 cents to $6 per acre. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farm^s f State what pro- 
"tion has been under cultivatiorij how mtwh is fenced, and the kind oj 
'Mings, 

Don way : upland from $2 to $8 per acre, with about one-third under 
tivation; log buildings; improvements of a low order generally, 
illips : small farms are very scarce ; a few may be found on the up- 
ids with from 10 to 30 acres cleared, a log house and some fencing : 
3y are offered for from $10 to $25. Cross^ Poinsett, Craighead, and 
eene: $5 to $15 ; from 5 to 40 acres under cultivation, and fenced ; build- 
^s inferior, log cabins generally. Ouachita : from $1 to $5. Drew : ^5 to 
0; one-fourth fenced and under cultivation. Pulaski; in the upland 
rtion from $5 to $20 ; small parcels can be purchased, partly on time, 
irk : from one-fourth to one-half of the small tracts are in cultiva- 
n; buildings principally ot logs. Washington: the price is governed 

the quality of land; from $5 to $20; two-thirds cultivated; log 
ases, bams, &c. Benton, Madison, Carroll, Boone, and. Marion: ftx)m 

to $20 ; one-half to two-thirds under cultivation, and fenced ; log 
ildings. Yell : from $3 to $5; from 20 to 30 acres under cultivation; 
ildings ordinary. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, what proportion is cleared j 
d how much J if any, is fenced f 

3onway : upland from $1 50 to $5 ; bottom land from $10 to $20. 
illips : $2 to $5 : there are tracts called " deadenings,'' without other 
provement, that can be purchased on time for from $10 to $15. 
)ss, Poinsett, Craighead^ and Greene: from $1 to $10; neither 
ired nor fenced. Ouachita: from $25 to $100. Drew: from $2 to $5. 
aski : from $2 to $10. Clark : from 50 cents to $5 ; on some 
US the unimproved lands are fenced. Washington : from $1 25 to 

the uncleared not fenced. Benton, Madison, Carroll, Boone, and 
don : $1 25 to $5 ; none cleared or fenced. Yell : $2 50. 
Vhat is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares, 
'^t share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
ts, or seeds? / 

5Tiite : everything provided, one-half of crop. Conway : one-third 
he ccwpn, and one-fourth of the cotton ; or owner furnishing every- 
ig but rations of "cropper'' receives half; or for upland $3, and bot- 
L land from $5 to $10. Phillips : few if aay to rent ; $5 to $14. 
ss, Poinsett, Craighead, and Greene : $2 to $5 ; on shares, one-half 
in owner furnishes stock and implemeuts, and one-third when the 
>rer furnishes them. Ouachita : $3 ; or one-third of the corn and 
-fourth of the cotton when renter furnishes implements, &c. Drew 
to $5; on shares, same as above. Pulaski : the best river lands $10; 
i^hares, same as above. Clark : one-third of crop. Washington : on 
res generally, proportions the same as above. Benton, Madison, Car- 
, Boone, and Marion : rented on shares usually, owner receiving one- 
•d; or if he furnish, one-half. Yell: bottom lands $10; uplands on 
res generally, owner furnishing, and receiving one-half the product. 

11 
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What are the chief articles of prodtwtion^ and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of prodaction. 


Prices. 


Conn ties. 


Cotton* . - 


...per pound.. 




$0 20 


Drew. 


Do 


$0 21 


to 22 


Ouachita, Conway. 


Do.*. 


do 


22ito 23 


Phillips, Pulaski. 


Do 


do 


22 


to 24 


Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, Greene. 


Com 


...per bushel.. 




60 


Benton, Madison, Carroll, Boone, Mariczsn. 


Do 


.-:..do 




75 


Washington, Cross, Poinsett, Craigb- -^ad 
Greene. 


Do 


do 


75 


to 1 00 


Conway. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


White, Phillips, Drew, Clark, Yell. 


Do 


do 




1 25 


Pulaski, Ouachita. 


Wheat 


t m m m m m \X%3 • • • m^ m 


■ 


1 00 


Benton, Madison, Carroll, Boone, Mari^ciDn. 


Do 


...... do 




1 25 


Washington. 


Do 


do 




1 50 


Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, Greene, Ye^KJ. 


Potatoes.. 


do 




75 


Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, Greene. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Yell. 


Do 


do 




1 50 


Pulaski. 


Oats 


do 




50 


Washington. 


Do 


do 




75 


Yell. 


Do 


do 




1 00 


Pulaski. 



* The prices of cotton were those prevailing in 1869-'70. In the year 1870-'71 the rates were firom 12 
to 15 cents. 



What is the distance to a marlcet town, a railroad station, or a steanidoat 
landing? 

Conway: this county is on the Arkansas Eiver, and has several steam- 
boat landings. Phillips : from 2 to 40 miles. Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, 
and Greene : to market town and steamboat landing, 50 miles ^ to rail- 
road station, 70 miles from center of this division. Ouachita: this is a 
market town and steamboat landing. Drew : 40 miles to the Mississippi 
Eiver, though much of our produce is shipped down the Saline Eiver, 
distance 15 miles. Pulaski : Little Eock is our mai*ket town. Clark: 10 
miles to steamboat landing ; no railroads. Washington : 50 miles to 
steamboat landing. Benton, Madison, Carroll, Boone, and Marion: 5 
miles. Yell : from 10 to 25 miles to steamboat landing. 

What is the general quality of land and the kind of timber f 

White : land of fair quality ; white oak, black oak, pine, hickory, wal- 
nut, gum, and ash timber. Conway : uplands very ordinary ; bottom 
land, river and creek, unsurpassed for fertility. Phillips : the uplands 
are considered good farming lands ; gum, oak, ash, hickory, poplar, 
dogwood, elm, pecan, and h-ackberry. Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, 
and Greene : black, sandy loam, gravel and clay ; gum, elm, willow, o^i 
hickory, ash, hackberry, ironwood, dogwood, redbud, sycamore, cpt- 
tonwood, walnut, cypress, &c. Ouachita : land of good quality ; piue 
timber. Drew : uplands and creek bottoms ; pine, oak, hickory, walnut,' 
gum, and cypress timber. Pulaski: table and ridge land, prairie and 
river bottom 5 almost every variety of timber in the greatest abundance 
on all except the prairie lands. Clark : medium ; oak, hickory, pine, 
ash, and cypress. Washington : bottom and upland 5 timber consists 
I)rincipally of walnut, cherry, ash, hickory, and oak. Benton, Madison, 
OarroU, Boone, and Marion : low and upland ; all good where the rocks 
are not in the way of cultivation ; oak, walnut, cherry, aah, &c. Tell J 
tiable landB} oak, pine, hickory, and cotton wood. 
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For tcJiat Mnd of labor is tJitre a demand f 

White : farm and mechanical. Conway : farm labor. Phillips : farm 
nds, and farmers to work on shares, with or without stock ; persons 
ning their own teams and able to supply themselves can make the 
)St advantageous arrangements. Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, and 
•eene : farm labor and mechanics of all kinds. Ouachita and Drew : 
Id labo^' and mechanics. Pulaski: farmers, miners, brick-masons, 
ite-cutters, railroad laborers, and carpenters. Clark : all kinds. Wash- 
^n : farm and mechanical labor. Benton, Madison, Carroll, Boone, 
id Marifin : farm and mechanical. Yell : principally farm labor. 
What mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 
llled labor f 

White: saw and grain mills. Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, and 
eene : only saw and grist mills of inferior kinds at present ; better 
38 are very much needed, and enterprising men to keep them going, 
achita : steam-mills. Drew : grist and saw mills. Pulaski : two 
ning-mills, sash and blind factories, seven or eight saw-mills, and 
ir and corn mills. Washington : saw and grist mills, steam and 
ter-power, wool-carding factories, &c. Benton, Madison, Carroll, 
>iie, and Marion : saw and grist mills. 

Lre there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worJcs in progress 
uiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 

Vhite: fifty miles. Conway: Little Eock and Fort Smith Eailroad 
V building ; great demand for labor, $2 to $2 25 per day ; $4 per 
it charged for board. Cross, Poinsett, Craighead, and Greene: Mem- 
s and Little Rock road 60 miles ; St. Louis and Helena road will run 
ough this division. Drew : a railroad soon to be built, which will 
vure common labor. Pulaski : two railroads in course of construc- 
1. Clark: one railroad soon to be built. Washington: one now 
Iding. Yell : one railroad in progress. 

^lea^e state any advantages tchich your district can offer to laborers, me> 
wcs, or small farmers. Is tliere much land of good quality and well 
tered yet unoccupied f 

?Vhite : there is a large amount of good land unoccupied that can be 
ight at from $1 to $5 per acre. Conway : cotton is the staple pro- 
3tion, and at present prices is profitable; sheep raising and any kind 
stock raising pays well ; fruit does well. We need shoemakers and 
gon-makers; in Lewisburg, which sells $200,000 worth of goods 
trly, there are neither ; three-fourths of this county, except the rich 
er bottoms, still open for homesteads. Phillips : thousands of acres 
land unoccupied ; the counties of this division border on the Mississ- 
>i Biver, and contain some of the best farming lands in the countr^^, 
iy of access, and convenient to good markets ; farm labor is most 
aired; a limited number of mechanics could find remunerative em- 
>5Tnent, and small farmers would without doubt do well. Cross, 
insett, Craighead, and Greene : land is cheap, of good quality, and 
Qerally well watered. Ouachita ; good inducements to laborers and 
K5hauics : there is land suitable for cultivation, and well watered, 
occupied.. Drew : there is a large quantity of unoccupied land which 
ex be bought cheap and on long time. Pulaski : large tracts of good 
Id well watered and well timbered, suitable for homes for small 
tners, can be purchased at prices varying from $1 to $5 per 
^. There is perhaps no State furnished with heavier deposits or 
^ter varieties of minerals than Arkansas, and no State has more 
vigable streams ; in a few years will be well supplied with railroads, 
irk: laborers that are reliable and energetic can demand any reason* 
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able price for labor here, and will not long remain idle ; there is aa 
equal demand for mechanics ; any quantity of good land, well watered^ 
yet unoccupied : climate healthfal. Small farmers can and do make 
from 400 pounds to 500 pounds of lint cotton per acre, (which hag 
brought in market from $100 to $125,) and corn and edibles enough fo:: 
the use of the farm. Any energetic man can, in the course of one (v~ 
two years, buy and pay for a good comfortable farm, say 160 acre^ 
Washington : large quantities of good land, well watered, unoccupieQ 
Benton, Madison, Carroll, Boone, and Marion: plenty of land wekT; 
watered, yet unoccupied; as soon as railroads are run through tt^ 
county it will be the richest portion of America, especially on accouc 
of fruits; manufacturers and mechanics could do well here. YeH 
small farmers can do well raising cotton or corn, or by attention -^ 
stock raising ; there is fine winter and summer range for stock in tb 
woods ; large quantities of land yet unoccupied, which can be bought s 
from $5 to $8 per acre. 
What are the prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good conditio9^ 



1 
1 
1 



2 
8 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Counties. 



White 

Phillips 

Conway, Van Bnren, 
Searcy and Izard. 

Cross. Poinsett, Craig- 
head, and Greene. 

Drew 

Ouachita 

Pulaski .. 

Claik 

Washington 

Toll 

Benton, Carroll, Boone, 
and Marion. 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$60 
$100 to 150 

60 to 100 

75 to 125 
40 

50 to 100 

75 to 100 
50 

50to 60 
75 

50to 60 



$73 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$100 
$75 to 200 

100 to 150 

125 to 200 

125 

25 to 175 

125 to 200 

100 

75 to 200 

100 

75 to 200 



$130 54 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$125 
$75 to 200 

100 to 150 

125 to 200 

150 

125 to 200 

125 to 200 

123 

75 to 250 

125 to 150 

75 to 250 



$146 54 



Milch cows, 
each. 



$20 
$15 to 50 

15 to 30 

20 to 40 
20 

15 to 35 

25 to 50 
20 

20 to 40 
25 

15 to 35 



$26 



Sheep, each. 



$2 00 



$2 00to4 00 

*2 00to5 OOl 
200 
200 
*2 00 to 3 00 

2 00 
3 00 to 5 00 

3 00 
2 00to3 50 



$2 86 



Hogi, 



$5 to i 

10 toi; 

5 
1 to 6 
3 to 3 
10 
2ito 2 
2|to 5 
21 to SO 



$4 74 



* Stock, $1 25 to $2 50. t Weight, 150 pounds. X Stock, $1 to $1 50. 

[The following letter from Mr. Eeed is deemed of sufficient interest tc 
insert entire.] 

LnTLE EoGK, Arkansas, October 28, 1871. 

Sir : Cotton is the principal prodnotion of this portion of the State, and its priot 
regulates the rental value of lands as weU as the value of labor from year to yeas 
The prices of cotton in 1868 and 1869 stimulated the planters and renters to pat ii 
large crops of this staple, and the consequence was lands were rented at from $10 to 9^ 
per acre, with the hope of realizing 20 cents i>er pound for cotton in 1870, This pri<x 
owing to the war in Europe, cannot be realized, and consequently the producer 'Wil 
come out of the year's operations in debt. While an immense area has been taken "O^. 
with the cotton-plant corn has been neglected, and we have, ever since peace has 'hcei 
established, had to draw heavily on tue Northwest for supplies of bacon, com, baj 
oats, &c., to feed the producers of this cotton crop. 

The cotton counties in Arkansas number about twenty. The rest of the State i 
rough mineral lands intersected by numerous valleys, which famish a large amount o 
rich tillable soil, on which com, some cotton, rye, oats, and other smau grains BX^ 
raised. A large portion of Monroe and Prairie counties is prairie land, but in its pTea 
ent condition is wet and unproductive. The time is not far distant, however, wbei 
these prairie lands wiU be utilized, and made by a good system of draining to prodiK^ 
well. As far as my observation has extended, and from information obtained t^^ 
practical miners ana geologists, Arkansas possesses a larger amount of zinc, lead, coP' 
per, and silver than any other Southern State. The reason why these rich deposits 
have never been unearthed is the great want of means to transport the ores from the 
mines to market. Our present railroads, when finished, wiU go iar to obviate this 
dJfQcvlty, and thereby furnish labor to the unemployed and a rich rdtom to cap- 
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lists. There is probably do other State in the! Union that is favored with greater 
iilities for water transportation than Arkansas. The Mississippi River washes our 
stem shore, from Missouri on the north to Louisiana on the south, while the S\ 
'ancis, White, Arkansas, Black, Ouicliita, Red River, and innumerable bayous lurnisii 
L outlet a great part of the year for the products of the country. 

Yours, very respectftdly, 

MOSES REED, 
Auaistant Assessar, 
Hon. Edward Young. 

Chitf of Bureau of StaMitics. 



LOUISIANA. 



Area, 26,303,200 acres. Population in 1870, 756,915. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
'^ favorable terms f 

* St. Bernard and Plaquemines : land can be purchased but not rented. 
. James : the land is owned by large planters, who in general refuse 

sell except in large tracts. Jefferson : land can be purchased ; seldom 
ated. La Fourche : our plantations are nearly all large ones and cannot 

"bought or rented. Washington, St. John, St. Landry, St. Charles, 
.•ngipahoa, and Livingston : yes. East Feliciana : it can, on the most 
a,sonable terms. Avoyelles : as a general thing it can. St. Mary and 
. Martin : prairie lands can be purchased or rented on reasonable 
t^ins. East Baton Eouge and Union : yes. 

TVhat is the j^rice per a,cre of small improved farms? State wliat pro- 
y^ion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced, and the "kind of 
ildings. 

St. Bernard and Plaquemines : there are very few small farms in this 
^sion ; they are not less than 100 acres, divided by French measure 

one arpent front, by forty deep, and they will not be sold except as 
^ded ; the prices range from $3,000 to $8,000 each ; buildings and 
ices in good order 5 about two-thirds of the land is cultivated ; the 
"Dqs chiefly front on the Mississippi Eiver ; the timber is good and 
lieists of cypress, ash, maple, and gum 5 the terms of payment are 
^-third cash, balance in one and two years*, with interest 8 per cent, per 
Unm. St. James : $60 to $76 per acre; as a rule the farming land is on 
^ river and not fenced ; the small farms are about one acre front, run- 
cig back 80 acres ; 40 or fifty acres cultivated. Jefferson : there are 
^ Small farms ; the plantations are generally sold in blocks with all the 
;cessary implements, with live stock and improvements ; about one- 
th of the land is under cultivation ; nearly all fenced 5 good buildings. 
^xi?e Bonne : from $30 to $50 per acre 5 one quarter to one-half under 
Itivation ; generally fenced ; buildings very poor. St. John and St. 
Varies : one acre wide and forty in depth is the common area of small 
^tsx&i ^^s, with frame dwelling and out-houses, can be bought for 
-jOOO to $1,500. Tangipahoa : $5 per acre; a farm consisting of 160 
i^es generally has from 25 to 40 acres under cultivation and fenced ; 
^ buildings are rudely constructed. East Feliciana : from $3 to $12 
*i^ acre in tracts of all sizes and qualities ; buildings mostly dilapi- 
'ted and fences poor. Avoyelles: small farms from $800 to $2,000; 

to 60 acres under cultivation. St. Landry : from $5 to $25 ; about 
^third cleared on the bayous ; the prairie is all open ; one-quarter 
^ been cultivated; one-third of same now under fence; buildings 

* Parishes from which retumB have been received. 
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mostly poor. St. Mary's and St. Martin's : inclosed lands with indifferent 
improvements from $15 to $20 per acre; farms of 160 to 300 acres; a 
small proportion only having been under cultivation ; one-third fenced. 
Rapides no small improved farms ; pine woods tracts from $1 to $10 ; 
plantations from $5 to $30. Union: $2 50; about one-fifth under cul- 
tivation and fenced ; buildings usually of logs. 

WJiat is the price per acre of unimproved land^ what proportion is cleared, 
and Iww much, if any ^ is fenced? 

St. Bernard and Plaquemines: none for sale. St. James: no unim- 
proved land in this vicinity. Jefferson: $10 to $20; about one-half 
cleared, but little of it fenced. Terre Bonne : from $1 to $10 ; not 
cleared nor fenced ; most of it unfit for cultivation. La Fourche : $1 to , 
$2 ; partly cleared but without fences ; subject to overflow. Tangipa- - 
hoa : $4 per acre where it has once been cultivated but is now neglected;^ 
other unimproved from $1 25 to $3. East Feliciana : $3 to $7, accord- 
ing to locsdity; mostly cleared but without fences; can be bought! 
tracts of any required size. Avoyelles: from $5 to $10; in most! 
stances none cleared and none fenced. St. Landry : from $1 to $5 
one-quarter of it is on the bayous and not cleared and low ; and thre^ 
quarters is open prairie without much timber; none fenced. St. Mary 
and St. Martin's: unimproved lands on the streams are worth from $SI^ 
to $30 per acre, having only a shanty on them, and little or no fencin 
prairie lands $10 to $15, similarly provided. Eapides : none, exce 
pine woods tracts, which can be purchased at from 25 cents to $2, at 



can only be cultivated in spots of small extent. East Baton Eoug 
$10 ; Union : $1 50 to $2 ; uncleared and without fence. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on sMr^^^s 
what share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stoclc, imj^ l^ 
mentSj or seeds ? 

St. James : about $3 per acre. Jefferson : wlien rented on shares t^ ~l-*e 
owner receives three-fourths of the product and furnishes implemetmitt^s 
and seeds; none for rent at present; rent has been from $5 to $25 f^r>er 
acre. Terre Bonne: from $4 to $5; if on shares, owner receives o^»ne 
third of the crop and provides nothing. St. John and St. Charles : fr^L>^» 
$1 50 to $2 50 ; on shares, the owner receives one-quarter of the i^^ pro- 
duct and furnishes nothing. La Fourche : none rented otherwise tt»- ^" 
on shares ; owner receiving one- third. Tangipahoa and East Felicia'BC J^*' 
the owner generally provides seeds, stock, and implements and receL"""^^^^ 
one-half the crop. Avoyelles : $4 to $5 per acre ; on shares, as abc^ ^^* 
St. Landry : from $2 to $10 ; on shares, owner receives one-third, refur- 
nishing nothing ; and one-half, furnishing stock, implements, seeds, ^^<^' 
St. Mary's and St. Martin's : owner receives one-third, or if he furni&"li^^^ 
stock, implements, and seeds, one-half. Rapides : the i'arms are all lar*^^ f 
many may be rented, however, on shares on such terms as may^ be 
agreed upon. East Baton Eouge: on shares; laborer gets one-Wa^^' 
owner paying all expenses. Union : $2 per acre ; if on shares, one-tl^i^'*^ 
of the corn ; one-quarter of the cotton is the usual rent, lessee furnish- 
ing stock, implements, &c. 
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WKat are the chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them f 



Articles of prodnction. 




Parishes. 



Cotton* perponnd 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Com per bushel 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Sugar per pound 

Do do.... 

Do.-. do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do..-. 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Rice... do 

Do do 

Do do 



St. Landry, East Feliciana. 

Avoyelles. 

St. Mary's, St. Martin's. 

St. James, St. John, St. Charles, Tangipa- ; 

hoa, Avoyelles, St. Mary's, St. Martin's. 
East Feliciana. 
Union, St. Landry. 
Rapides. 
La Fourche. 
St. Mary's, St. Martin's. 
St. Landry. 
Rapides. 
St. James. 
Avoyelles. 
Jefferson. 
East Baton Rouge. 
St. James. 
Avoyelles. 
St. John, St. Charles. 



♦Prices of cotton iu 1870. 



^^Hiat is the distance to a marlcet town^ a railroad station, or a steamboat 
landing f 

St. Bernard and Plaquemines : from 1 to 25 miles. St. James : 60 

iniles to New Orleans. Jefferson : from 1 to 25 miles to New Orleans ; 

fiver runs through the parish. Morgan : railroad through a portion of 

It Terre Bonne : 13 miles to nearest station on Morgan Eailroad ; the 

^veral bayous of the parish are partially navigable for small crart. 

St. John and St. Charles : steamboat communication with New Orleans 

"^%. La Fourche : a navigable bayou traverses the parish for a distance 

^100 miles ^ the Morgan Eailroad crosses the bayou 4 miles below 

"V^ibodeaux. East Feliciana : 6 miles to a railroad running to the Mis- 

^^ippi Eiver, thence by steamer to New Orleans, 12 hours. Tangipa- 

"^^: the New Orleans and Jackson Eailroad passes through the center 

^^ the district ; the towns 10 miles apart furnish a market. Eapides : 

steamboats land at the principal town of the parish, which is located on 

^^ bank of Eed Eiver. Avoyelles : 4 miles to a steamboat landing. 

Y* I^andry: there are four towns in the division, and three regular 

steamboat landings j no railroads. St. Mary's and St. Martin's : \40 miles 

^ i^ew Orleans, 60 miles to railroad station ; the principal plantations 

^? situated on the navigable stream. East Baton Rouge : from 4 to 12 

^Ibs. Union: Farmersville, the parish town, is centrally situated, 

^bont 20 miles from its limits ; steamboats run daily on the eastern line 

^* tU^ parish. 

^hat is the general qtcality of land and the hind of timber f 
. . -Bernard and Plaquemines : land good j cypress, ash, gum, and maple 
J ^ber. St. James : alluvial ; gum, oak, cypress. Jefferson : generally 
^^-land, and very fertile ; ash, cypress, and oak wood. Terre Bonne : 
^^^g the bayous rich alluvial land, also overflowed swamps and marsh; 
^^ the highlands, ash, sweet-gums, oaks ; on overflowed land, cypress, 
^Pelo, gums, and maples, but in the lower parts of the parish only 
^^i:>le, small water-oak, and willow can be found. St. John and St. 
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Charges: swamps for some little distance from the river, then high 
lands ; cypress and ash on the low-lands. La Foiirche : laud good ; 
cypress, oak, and ash, no pine. East Feliciana: light sandy loam, very 
productive; beech and gum timber; healthful climate. Tangipahoa: 
on the streams, which are numerous, the lands are good ; on the high 
lauds, poor, sandy soil ; oak, beech, and magnolia on the streams ; pine 
on the high lauds. Eapides : cultivated portion of land, river bottom ; 
yellow pine, cotton wood, cypress, hackberry, ash, and oak. Avoyelles: 
tlie land is good ; the timber consists of oak, ash, hickory, cottonwood, 
and gum, and cypress in the swamps. St. Landry : generally good ; 
cypress, pine, oak, and magnolia. St. ^Mary's and St. Martin's : land oi 
the first qutUity and very productive ; cypress, oak, &c. East Baton 
Kouge : good ; magnolia, beech, ash, &c. Union : eastern line of 
thin sandy soil ; yellow pine, white and red oak, hickory, ash, beech 
on creek bottoms. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand f 

St. Bernard, Plaquemines, and St. James : farm hands and railroac^^^E^ 
laborers. Jefterson: manual labor. Terre Bonne: plantation laboiiKr^iDr. 
St. John and St. Charles: laborers to cultivate the laud, especially fo^na^or 
raising sugar-cane. La Fourche : negroes, no Chinese ; European omz:^ or 
Northern skilled labor would do well. East Feliciana: house servant:::#^.flat8 
and farm labor more than any other ; white labor of ^11 kinds is in greai^ -sat 
demand. Tangi[)ahoa : farm labor. Kapides : pLintation hands -Mzds, 
coopers, and blacksmiths. Avoyelles : farm hands, carpenters, blackf^k- 
smiths, wheelwrights, &c. St. Landry : plantation labor only. S^^SSt. 
Mary's and St. Martin's: field hands and house servants; colored labo^i::^ or- 
(Ts preferred on account of the climate. East Baton Rouge : farm handJEisds. 
Union : all kinds of tarm and household labor. 

Wliat mills or factories^ if dny^ are in operationSyr in progress requirii^'^Ssing 
skilled labor f 

St. John and St. Charles : saw-mills, sugar manufactories, and riez^tjce- 
mills. East Feliciana : saw-mills, sugar-mills, and cotton-gins. Cadd*-^^o: 
one oil factory in process of construction. East Baton Bouge: or^ciDne 
foundery, one machine shop. Union : saw-mills only. Tangipahoa : thriacr .ree 
factories, one of cotton goods, one of railroad cars, and one of cottczi^-:x)E- 
gins, employing a large number of workmen. 

Are tliere in your vicinity any railroads or other public works in progr^^'^-'^sren 
requiring common labor f If so^ how far distant f 

St. Bernard and Plaquemines : one in progress requiring labor. ■ 8t. 

James : levees to be built, and one railroad. East Baton Rouge, Jefl3C3fifer- 
son, Tangipahoa, Rapides, Avoyelles, St. Landry, and Terrebonur-^^ii?' 
none. St. John and St. Charles : the Chattanooga Railroad, which va^^ will 
pass through both parishes, is already begun. Lafourche : a railroad ab(» ^iDOut 
4 miles below Thibodeaux. East Feliciana : there is one railroad iKi^ pro- 
jected which will run within 8 miles of this place. St. Mary and - St. 
Martin : none at present. Union : one railroad, 16 miles. 

If many foreign-born workmen are employed in your district^ please g^^ 9^^^ 
the preponderating nationality. 

St. Bernard and Plaquemines: Germans, Wsh, and French. St, 

James : French. New Orleans : Irish. Jefierson : a good many ; pr -^ionz?- 
cipally Germans. Terrebonne: there are but few foreign-born workn=::*®efl 
employed, most of them Frenchmen. St. John and St. Charles : Fi'enr^^cfi- 
men, Germans, and Irishmen, but few of each. Lafourche : French ^^od 
GermaJis. East Feliciana : Germans and Irish, mostly Germans, i^at 
lot one-fourth enough of all kinds for the demand. Rapides : but ^ew 
if any foreigners are employed here. St. Landry: French are n^-^^t 
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' nnmeroas, Germaos next. St. Mary and St. Martin : few, Irish and 
Oermans preponderating. 

Pleaxe state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers, 
mechanics, or small farmers. Is there much land, of good quality and well 
tcatered, yet unoccupied t 

St. Bernard and Plaqnemines : very little; this year has heen unfa- 
-vorable for mechanics, aa there was very little work for them»during the 
suoimer months. St. Jamea : the laud is all owned and occupied by 
residents, but great inducements are offered to common laborers, also 
■to mechaiaics. New Orleans : but little demand ; no unoccupied land. 
Jefferson: there is unoccupied land, but it is not easily got possession 
of. Terrebonne: there is much good uncultivated laud, but it is in the 
bands of owners of large estates, who are generally unwilling to sell or 
lease, although they have not the means to work it for themselves. St. 
John and St. Charles: advantages are offered to laborers of every kind, 
especially fiirm laborers. Lafourche : commim laborers and some me- 
chanics are in demand at good wages | plenty of Government land, 
mostly swamp land, which needs dmining. East Feliciana : laborers 
and mechanics can do better here than in any other State; small farm- 
ers can make money here cultivating cotton and corn ; plenty of land of 
good quality and well watered unoccupied. Tangipahoa: this district 
offers no particular inducements to laborers or mechanics, but to the 
small farmer many ; there is abundance of land unoccupied, well watered 
and of good quality; a ready market at home ; land can be purchaaed 
on the most fovorable terms. Bapides : colored people only seem to be 
''esired for laborers here ; mechanics do well at present prices. Avoyelles : 
there is a good deal of land of good quality suitable for &.rms anoccupie<l, 
the cost of which, by entering them as homesteads, would not exceed 
*25. St. Landry : plenty of lirst-class land well watered, which can be 
Rented or purchased at fair prices; good market; high wages are paid to 
field hands. St. Mary and St. Martin : for small farmers I know of no 
cpnDfyy tjjat offers as fine inducements as this section, owing to the 
I'lelmeas of the soil, especiidly for sugar. East Baton Kouge : plenty of 
"'loccupied laud to be bad cheap for cash, but rents are very high ; it 
'^^Jx be purchased for cash almost as cheaply as it can be rented for 
**»le year. Union : a good comfortable living at easier rates than on 
^^>y degree of latitude north of 33°. Caddo : there is a very large de- 
"^and for labor of all kinds. 

^Aa( are the prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition t 
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TEXAS. 



Area, 175,587,840 acres. Population in 1870, 797,500. 

Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small fan 
on favorable terms f 

♦Galveston: yes; the lands, however, are mainly suited for marker -|; 
gardening.* •Houston, Harris, Colorado, Karnes, Victoria, MasoD, WiX, 
liamson, Bosque, Smith, and Lamar : it can. Jasper : on very favorex, 
ble terms. Lavaca: there is plenty of land to rent, but houses a^>^ 
scarce and poor. Kendall: plenty of it on the most favorable terms. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pr*^. 
portion has been under cultivation, how mu^ch is fenced, and the Mnd o/ 
buildings f 

Galveston : the price of land on the island is from $50 to $100 ]g>er 
acre ; on the mainland in the county, from $5 to $50 ; the land is low 
and sandy. Liberty : farms having about 15 or 20 acres under culti- 
vation, and the remainder unimproved, can be purchased at $2 50 to $3 
per acre, with common wooden buildings. Houston : $5 to $15 5 ten to 
fifty per cent, is the usual proportion cultivated ; none fenced except 
the cleared land ; buildings, frame or log. Jasper : small farms can 1}e 
purchased at from $5 to $10 per acre, from 10 to 100 acres improvod ; 
buildings ordinary 5 various sized tracts. Harris : buildings generally 
poor 5 land can be rented at from 50 cents to $3 ; for small farms in the 
vicinity of Houston rent is nominal. Colorado : $5 to $8 ; one-ttiird 
under cultivation ; common wooden buildings. Lavaca : from $3 to ^ 10; 
one-half under cultivation; fences and buildings generally poor. 
Karnes: from $5 to $8; one-third under cultivation and feno€d. 
Victoria: good land is worth from $15 to $22, and can be rented for $1 
per acre taking large tracts ; small tracts of the same character rent for 
$2, buildings included. Mason : from $2 50 to $4 5 about 10 acres 
under cultivation ; log buildings. AVilliamson : from $5 to $10 ; about 
one-tenth is fenced and under cultivation ; buildings generally poor. 
Bosque: from $5 to $20; one-quarter under cultivation; very poor 
buildings. Kendall : fi'om $10 to $20, with stone or log houses, stables, 
fences, cow-pens, &C.5 one-third to one-half under cultivation. Smith: 
from $7 to $15 ; about one-third under cultivation and fenced ; build- 
ings, frame or log. Lamar : small farms can be had for about $10, one- 
half under cultivation ; buildings, hewed logs or frame. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved land, wJiat proportion is cleared, 
and lioic much, if any^ is fenced f 

Galveston : t]»e land is all prairie ; none fenced except for small farms 
or market gardents. Liberty: unimproved land $1 per acre; none 
cleared and none fenced. Houston : from $1 to $5 in coin ; unimproved 
lands are scarcely ever cleared, and never fenced. Jasper: from 50 
cents to $3. Harris: $1 for good prairie, and from $3 to $8 for 
timbered land 5 not much of it fenced. Colorado : from 25 cents to $S 
for wild lands, either in prairie or in woods. Lavaca : $6. Karnes : 
from 50 cents to $1. Victoria : $2 50 ; fencing is rather costly. Mason : 
50 cents. Williamson: from 50 cents to $5; nearly all prairie; none 
fenced. Bosque : $1 per acre. Kendall : about $1 50. Smith : from 
50 cents to $5; neither fenced nor cleared. Lamar: from $3 to $^? 
none cleared nor fenced. Smith : $7 to $15. 

What is the yearly rent of small imp'ovedfarms f If rented on shares, 

* Names of coiiDties from which returns have been received. 
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share does the owner receive f Does tJie latter provide stocky imple- 
9, or seeds f 

J veston : $3 per acre ; owner receives one-tliird without furnisliing 
hing except the land ; when he furnishes stock, &c., he receives 
lalf. Liberty : if owner furnishes stock, t&c, he receives two-thirds 
►roduQt. Houston : from $3 to $5 5 if on shares, owner receives 
liird of the grain crop^ and one-half of the cotton crop. Jasper : 
•r one-third of crop. Harris : in case stock. &c., is furnished by 
)r, he receives one-half the crop ; on many of the cotton farms, the 
T furnishing everything, receives two-thirds of the crop. Colorado : 
3d and stock are furnished by the renter, owner receives one-third 
product. Lavaca : $3, or one-third of the corn and one-fourth of 
K>tton 5 the owner furnishing cabins for the renter to live in ; where 
3indlord furnishes team, &c., he receives one-half of all. Karnes and 
>ria: one-quarter of the cotton, and one-third of the corn; when 
)r fiimishes implements, &c., one-half. Mason: one-thii^d of the 
Williamson : from $3 to $5 ; if on shares, one-third, providing 
ler stock, implements, nor seeds ; if otherwise, receiving half the 
uct. Bosque : one-third of the corn, one-fourth of the cotton, anil 
nplements furnished by the owner. Kendall : $5, or one-third the 
the renter furnishing necessary implements, stock, &c.; if other- 
onehalf. Smith : $3 ; if on shares, same as above. Lamar : from 
» $4 ; on shares, same as above. 

hat are tJie chief articles of production^ and what are the present prices 
70 or three of them ? 



3les of production 




Counties. 



KondaU, Smith. 

Lavaca, Colorado. 

Karnes, Houston. 

Liberty, Lamar. 

Victoria, WiUiamson. 

Bosque. 

Colorado, Karnes, Mason, Williamson. 

Smith. 

Victoria, Houston. 

Lavaca. 

Liberty, Victoria, Lamar. 

Bosque. 

Kendall, Lamar. 

Karnes. 

Victoria. 

KeudaU. 

Galveston, Colorado. 

Lamar, Victoria. 

Victoria. 

Kendall, Lamar. 



* Prices in the year 1869-'70. Cotton was much lower in 1870-'71. 

hat is the distance to a market town^ a railroad staiion^ or a steamboat 
ngf 

tlveston : no part of the country is over 30 miles from the city ; water 
nunication and railroad to mainland. Liberty : market town and 
nboat landing 10 miles. Houston : 85 miles to the nearest town 
railroad station; the Trinity Eiver runs through this section of 
try upon which there are numerous landings, but it is navigable 
for a portion of the year. Jasper : 10 miles from county seat ; by 
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steam and sail 50 miles ; to market town 200 miles. Harris: from 5 1(^ 
30 miles. Colorado : railroad runs through the counties of Port Bend^ 
Wharton, and Colorado to the town of Columbus. Lavaca : Columbus^ 
Colorado County, is the nearest railroad station, 35 miles distant fronc: 
Hallettsville, 60 miles from Gonzales. Karnes : 60 miles to the nearesi.-i 
railroadstation ; this being almost entirely a stock-raising country, ever^ 
thing in the way of provisions can be marketed at home. Victoris^ 
railroad right here. Mason : market in the county. Williamson : ^ 
miles to market town, 100 miles to railroad, and 160 to steamboa*.^ 
Bosque : 90 miles to a railroad. Kendall : 100 to 300 miles to a railroac3| 
steamboats 150 to 350 miles, being the nearest and farthest iK)ints :5 
this division. Smith : 40 miles from terminus of Southern Pacific Ea»:S 
road. Lamar : 100 miles to Jefferson, Texas, the principal receivi^:^ 
and forwarding point ; 15 miles to Eed Eiver ; about one-third of 
cotton is shipped by the river or steamboats. 

Wliat is the general quality of land and tJw Mnd of timber f 

Galveston : soil light ; no timber. Liberty : black sandy soil ; o; _^ 
pine, and cypress timber. Houston : quality various ; oak, hickory, s^nj 
pine timber. Jasper: sandy loam; black, white, red, and post-OQ,^. 
some walnut, cherry, &c. Harris : land good ; pine, oak, and cypr^W 
Colorado : alluvial rich river bottoms ; rich sandy loam in the praixriej^ 
and light but rich sands in the post-oak sections. Lavaca : varioiw 
qualities ; one-third black prairie, one-third sandy prairie, and onetbird 
sandy timbered land ; chiefly post-oak timber. Karnes : the land is ex- 
ceedingly fertile ; post-oak, pecan, hackberry, elm, ash, cotton wood, and 
live oak. Victoria: land good; pecan, oak, and elm timber. Mason; 
sandy loam. Williamson : black loamy soil ; timber — ^post-oak. Bosque: 
the land is the very best ; timber only tolerable. Kendall : oak and 
mesquite mixed with limestone land ; oak, blackjack, hickory, pecan, 
cypress, cedar, and a great many other kinds of timber. Smith : light 
sandy ; red, white, black and post-oak and pine. Lamar : every variety 
of soil ; prairies; black land, timbered sandy laud, rich and productive; 
oak, hickory, ash, elm, and hackberry timber. 

For what hind of labor is tJiere a demand f 

Galveston : gardeners and longshore-men. Liberty : farm laborers. 
Houston and Jasper : farm labor principally, of which there is a great 
scarcity. Harris : anybody that will honestly work. Colorado : farm 
labor particularly, but all kinds are needed. Lavaca: every kind. 
Karnes: farmers, stock-raisers, carpenters, stonemasons, and black- 
smiths. Victoria : thousands of workingmen are wanted. Mason : farm 
laborers and stock-raisers. Williamson : farm laborers. Bosque : me- 
chanics and farm laborers. Kendall: all kinds of white labor; (mostly 
Germans living here.) Smith : farm labor is in the greatest demand. 
Lamar ; farm hands and mechanics. 

What mills orfactorieSy if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
skilled labor f 

Galveston : founderies, machine-shops, sash, blind, and door facto- 
ries, and stone quarries. Liberty and Houston : no mills in this section 
except ordiuary corn-mills propelled principally by small water-power 
requiring very little skilled labor. The only factory in this section is 
the Texas penitentiary, supplied with convict labor. Jasper and Harris: 
two cotton-mills, two founderies, six brickyards, one tannery, two ma- 
chine-shops, twelve saw-mills, five planing-mills, ten bakeries, four 
breweries, one distillery. Colorado : saw-mills, "grist-mills, wind-mills? 
breweries, cigar manufactories, cotton-gins ; sugar mills now being 
erected; a splendid site for water at the town of Columbus, 10 feetfafl 
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n three-quarters of a inile on the Colorada Eiver; the bend in the river 
s 14 miles. Lavaea : we need factories and factory labor ; we have but 
(Bw in operation, and they are of an inferior character. Victoria : three 
orn-mius, four cotton-gins, two planing-mills, three beef-packing houses. 
Bosque : flour-mills only 5 no factories. Kendall : saw-mills^ flour mills, 
otton-gins, &c. Smith : one cotton factory. Lamar : principally steam 
orn and flour mills ] no factories of any kind. 

j^re there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worlcs in progress 
equiring common labor f If soj how far distant ? 

CJalveston: yes; about 150 miles distant by railroad; wages $1 
specie) per day. Liberty, Houston, and Harris : five railroads centering 
1 tlie city of Houston. Colorado : the Central Eailroad demands much 
).bor ; the San Antonio Eailroad will soon require labor. Lavaca : none 
earer than 35 miles. Victoria : work commenced in April, 1870, on the 
ailroad. Bosque : yes; distance 75 miles. Kendall : the San Antonio 
rulf Bailroad about 30 to 150 miles distant. Smith : 40 miles. Lamar: 
he Memphis and El Paso Eailroad, now under contract, passes through 
his county. 

JPlease state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers j 
¥iechanicSj or smM farmers. Is tJiere much land, of good quality and well 
vateredj yet unoccupied f 

Gralveston : there is much vacant land suitable for market gardens, 
put the supply of minor products keeps pace with the demand ; Irish 
potatoes, cabbages, and onions, now largely imported from the North 
iind West, might be grown here. Liberty : there is a great deal of land, 
;vell watered and timbered, unoccupied. Houston : this district offers 
>Tie advantages of good wages to laborers ; such mechanics as black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, and carpenters find ready employment at good 
cvages, and small farmers who are industrious a munificent reward for 
blieir labor; a great deal of good land, well watered, is yet unoccupied, 
«^liich can be had on reasonable terras. Jasper : considerable quantities 
o^ well-timbered land unoccupied ; fine streams of water ; very healthful 
climate. Harris : laborers, mechanics, and farmers can find either em- 
?^oyment at good wages or land at a cheap rate, of good quality, well 
•^^tered and unoccupied, within two miles of the city of Houston. Col- 
>i"ado : the advantages here are cheap lands, abundant supply of wood 
md water, nearness to railroad, healthfulness of climate, good society, 
^^hools, and churches, and adaptation of our soil to the growth of corn, 
^^tatoes, cotton, and cane, as well as fine grazing for stock ; thousands 
^^ families can find comfortable homes here cheaper than in any part of 
*^^ continent ; lands sell at from 25 cents to $8 jyer acre, and any sized 
^act can be had from one-fourth of an acre to 10,000 acres in a body ; 
'^^re is much cedar timber in the adjoining county of Forsyth. Lavaca: 
•^^ have plenty of good land at cheap rates, productive soil, good water, 
^^^d. healthful climate, but need capital, energy, and labor ; farmers who 
>tiX'chase farms and cultivate them do well here ; and so do mechanics, 
^^ch as tinners, blacksmiths, saddlers, &c.; but those who depend upon 
^Oting or working at farm work for wages are frequently imposed upon, 
■^ames : the cheapness of good land lying convenient to water and tim- 
^^r and pasturage, the scarcity of labor, the mildness and shortness of 
^^ winters, and the healthfulness of our section are among the chief ad- 
^aotages offered ; there is a vast amount of land unoccupied, of good 
Jtiality. Victoria : Western Jexas offers greater inducements to work- 
^^ men than any other State ; the land is good, rich, and cheap, with an 
p^Undance of timber for fuel and fencing ; plenty of water and as health- 
'^ a climate as in the mountains of Pennsylvania ; the land is now being 
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offered for less than its real value, from the fact that the people hav^^ 
never depended upon their own labor ; and plenty of rich lands are noxv 
growing up in weeds for the want of labor ; stock can live the year roun.<i 
upon what they obtain for themselves running at large, requiring no feeO.- 
ing; the climate is healthful, the lands rich and cheap, and a disposition 
on the part of our old citizens to extend the right hand of welcome to £xJi 
who wish to settle permanently among us ; with half the frugality, econ- 
omy, and industry exercised by the people of the older States, any m^.^ 
can acquire a competency in ten ^ears. Mason : laborers can find wox^k 
at all times; small farmers can do well; the country needs immigration, 
Williamson: there is a great demand for farm labor; farms can be pcir- 
chased of all sizes, nine-tenths of the land being unoccupied ; soil g^n. 
erally of good qualitj^, and in most localities plenty of water. Bosqci.6: 
a vast amount can be had at low prices, but land is rising in valix^j 
farmers here are in better circumstances now than they have ever b^^n 
since the close of the war ; better soil and climate can nowhere be formd 
than here. Kendall : plenty of land well watered and of good quality, 
not yet occupied, but remaining in the hands of speculators ; there is 
scarcely one-twelfth of the land in this division under cultivatioD. 
Smith : plenty of good land can be purchased on very favorable tenngj 
and plenty of work for all kinds of mechanics. Lamar: not more than 
one- tenth of the tillable land is under cultivation; no difficulty in. pro- 
curing small or large farms at reasonable rates ; farm hands receive from 
$20 to $25 per month, and are greatly in demand ; plenty of water from 
wells and cisterns. 
WJiat are the prices of ordinary farm stock j sound and in good condition! 



CO 

f 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

3 
4 
4 
4 



Counties. 



Galveston 

Harris 

Houston 

Liberty , 

Jasper , 

Colorado , 

Victoria 

Karnes 

Lavaca 

Williamson 

Bosque 

Kentlall, Gillespie, Blanco. 

Kerr, Medina 

Mason , 

Lamar 

Smith 

Harrison 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



$30 to 50 
30 to 50 
40 
30 to 50 
35 
35 
40 
30 
63 
125 

40 
30 to 40 
40 to 50 

30 
30 to 60 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$60 to 100 
15 to 50 
60 to 100 
60 to 100 
50 to 150 
50 to 
35 to 
60 



$38 66 



100 
50 
to 100 
60 

100 
75 



30 to 



50 to 100 

50 

75 to 100 

100 to 150 

50 to 150 



Working 

mules, 

each. 



$100 to 200 
50 to 150 
75 to 120 
100 to 200 
50 to 150 
75 to 100 
40 to 55 
60 to 100 
40 to 75 
150 
50 to 150 

50 to 150 
50 to 70 
75 to 150 
125 to 150 
50 to 250 



$7151 



$103 33 



Milehcoyrs, 
each. 



$20 to 25 

7 to 25 

10 to 12 

$10 

10 to 20 

10 

12 

12 

10 

15 

10 



10 to 



10 

8 



8 to 

6 to 

10 to 15 

15 

12 



$12 58 



Sheep, jHcffi^each. 
each, i anaperlb. 



$3 to 
li to 



4 
4 
3 
2i 
1 
75 cts. 

2 to 3^ 
1 
3 
1 

li 

1 to li 

2 
1 



$5to^ 

ItolO 

litoS 

$2to3 

ItolO 

3to5 

1 

3to4 

lto5 

8 

3 

1 
I 

•4 
G 

10 Cts. p. lb. 



$1 29 



64 C7 



TEERITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 



Area, 140,800,000 acres. Population in 1870, 91,864. 

Only one return was received, viz : from Doiia Ana County. In that 
county land suitable for small farms can be purchased for $15 per aero. 
There are about 16,000 acres under cultivation 5 non^ fenced. The build- 
ings are of adobe or sun-burned brick. The price of unimproved land, 
none cleared or fenced, is $5 per acre. Farms are rented only on shares, 
the owner furnishing one-half the seeds and receiving one-half of the 
crop. The chief articles of production, with their present prices, are-- 
xFheat, $2 per bushel ; corn, $1 50 ; wine, $5 per gallon. The general 
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ity of the land is good, with Cottonwood and pine timber. There 

jrist and lumber mills in operation, but no factories as yet. The 

jern terminus of the Memphis and El Paso Eailroad is fifty miles 

int. The advantages offered to laborers, mechanics, or small farm- 

tre not great. There is plenty of good land unoccupied, but it has 

3 irrigated. There are gold, silver, and copper mines, but they can- 

36 worked to advantage on account of the hostility of the Indians 

the great expense of freighting machinery a distance of 800 miles 

the nearest railroad station by ox teams. The ordinary prices of 

stock sound and in good condition, average as follows, viz : work- 

)xen, $50 per pair 5 working horses, $112 each 5 working mules, 

each 5 milch cows, $44 each ; sheep, $2 50 5 hogs, 11 cents per 

id. 



TEERITOEY OF AEIZONA. 

-ea, 75,520,000 acres. Population in 1870, 9,658. ' 

hat is the price per acre of small improved farms f 

ima : there are no farming lands for sale. Yavapai : land in this 

Ltory is unsurveyed ; millions of acres of most excellent farming land 

)pen to the settler. 

hat is the price per a^re of unimproved land, what proportion is clear ed, 

\ofJD much, if any, is fenced f 

bvapai : no definite price 5 most of the tillable land is open like 

ie, and does not require clearing. 

hat is the yearly rent of small iniproved farms f If rented on shares, 
share does tlie owner receive f Does the latter provide stocJc, imple- 

9, or seeds f 

ivapai : farming is carried on to a very limited extent on shares, 

wner furnishing everything but stock, and receiving one-third of 

rop. 

hat are the chief articles of production, and what are the present prices 

ne of tliem f 

.vapai: wheat, 7 cents per pound; barley, 7 cents; oats and pota- 

6 cents 5 corn, 5 cents ; common vegetables, 5, 6, and 7 cents per 

d. Yuma : pumpkins, squashes, and watermelons, 50 cents apiece, 

hat is the distance to a market town, a railroad station, or a steamboat 

ngf 

vapai : Government military posts and mining settlements axe the 

ets close at hand. Yuma : the people live in small villages, and 

Dultivate small gardens. 

iat is the general quality of land, and tlie hind of timber f 

vapai : alluvial deposits along streams, and high table land 5 pine, 

Etsh, Cottonwood, and walnut. Yuma : the land is good, but water 

rigation is scarce ; Cottonwood, willow, and mesquite timber. 

r what hind of labor is there a demand f 

vapai : farm laborers and quartz miners principally. Yuma: team- 
miners, and mechanics. 

iat mills or factories, if any, are in operation or in progress requiring 

i labor f 

vapai : no mills, except quartz and flour mills. Yuma : quartz 

e Hierein your vicinity any railroads or other public worhs in progress 

ring common labor f If so, liow far distant f 

vapai and Yuma : there are none. 

use state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 



i 
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mechanics^ or small farmers. Is tliere much land, of good quality arid tcel ^ 
wateredj yet unoccupied? 

Yavapai : the portion of Arizona north of the Gila River contain ^ 
much very desirable unsurveyed and unoccupied farming and timbes^a. ^ 
land, a granitic formation, most excellent water, forests of pine timbei 
mild winters, and temperate summers, good mines of silver, gold, co] 
per, and lead. 

What are tlie prices of ordinary farm stoch, sound and in good conditioru ^ 




Oonnties. 



Yavapai — 
Yuma 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
I>erpair. 



$100 to 240 
75 



1122 50 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



$50 to 300 
75 



$125 00 



Working 

mnles, 

each. 



$50 to 300 
100 



137 50 



Milch cowB, 
each. 



$60 to 100 
30 



$55 00 



eacU^ ' 



6 
3 



>4 00 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

(Contimied from page 125.) 

[The following interesting communication — furnished by Dr. B. J. Powell, of Wash- 
ington, a native of North Carolina, and thoroughly iicquainted with every portion of 
it — Shaving been received after the compilation of that State was stereotyped, is inserted 
here.] 

" The State contains over fifty thousand square miles, and may be divided into three 
grand divisions — the eastern, middle, and western. The eastern division embniees 
more than one-third of the whole State, and extends from the sea-shore to near tlio cen- 
ter ; that is, nearly to Raleigh, the capital of the State, and is generally a level oopn- 
try, covered with vast forests of pincj extremely valuable for lumber, and in the low- 
lands, nearer the sea, vast quantities of cypress, juniper, and other vsduable timber. 
The numerous large rivers and sounds near the coast afford ami)le navigable waters^ 
and an abundant supply offish, more than 300,000 having been taken at a sin^^eharLl 
in Albemarle Sound. A large portion of this region is exceedingly productive. Xti 
some localities, 80 bushels of corn have been grown to the acre. Sweet-potatoes of to* 
bdst quality jire produced in large quantities, while wheat, cotton, rice, and thepe^fc- 
nut yield well. The fig, peach, and apple grow in this region, and here is the botIv * 
home of the far-famed scuppemong grape. The soil is light, and easily cultivate^*^ 
rarely requiring more than one horse to break up stubble-fields. 

^'Access to railroads and navigable waters is not difficult. Lands are for sale at lo 
figures. 

^* The central division also embraces more than one-third of the State, and e..* 
west to the foot of the mountain ranges. It .^presents a rolling surface, hill, dale, 
stream beautifully interspersed ; has ample water-power ; the northern portion jpro 
ing the finest tobacco, the southern portion yielding cotton abundantly, the who' 
producing the grains and grasses. The oak and all the hard woods are found in gie) 
profnsion ; all of the best timber for carriages, farming implements, &o. This regic^^* ^ 
is underlaid with gold, plumbago, iron, coal, &c. Fruits of all kinds, both cultivafa^-- ^ 
and wild, grow abundantly in this region. Railroads, completed and under consUu^*^" 
tion, penetrate through this region. The lands are cheap. 

" The western division is much smaller than either of the preceding. It is a sparoe ^— .T 
settled, mountainous country, mostly covered with native forest trees, among whic^ ^ 
the black walnut, red cherry, and other hard woods are found. It produces grain ac^ ^ 
Irish potatoes in abundance, and excels other portions in the production of gvam^^^t 
making a fine cattle-growing region, while the vast quantities of acorns and cheston-^*' 
make the raising of hogs easy and cheap. 

'* It is underlaid with gold, silver, copper, plumbago, iron, &c. The black diamois « 
is also found, as well as the asbestos. No county in the world excels it in water-powo^x*; 
to utilize which it is only necessary to cut races from the banks of the numerous streaoas, 
dams not being required. Marble is found in large quantities, some as fine as any "^ 
he found in Pares ; soap-stone is also found. As fine apples as any in the world stre 
produced here. Ginseng, snake-root, pink-root, and other roots and herbs, valuable in 
medicine or for coloring, are found in large quantities in all this region. 

*^ Though now shut in firom the world by the surrounding ranges of mountains, tbo 
railroads now constructing will soon penetrate it in diiferent directions. Lands cm 2m 
parobaaed very cheaj^" 
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IV. PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



OALXFOEIJIA. 

Area, 120,947,840 acres. Population in 1870, 560,285. 
Can land he purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
on favorable terms f 

Los Angeles, Santa Clara, San Lais Obispo, San Bernardino, Tulare, 
Stanislaus, Butte, Shasta, Tehama, Siskiyou, Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, 
7aba, Lassen, Napa, Sonoma, and Humboldt: it can. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
'portion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the kind of 
"buUdiiigs, 

Los Angeles : from $25 to $30 ; but little of it fenced ; buildings 
Inferior ; vineyards for sale within the city limits at $2 50 per acre. 
Santa Clara : $20 to $100 per acre, according to location and amount of 
improvements ; three-fourths of the land is fenced ; buildings not very 
^ood. San Luis Obispo : no improved farms 5 until 1867 the lands in 
ijhis county were devoted exclusively to grazing 5 nearly all the good 
land is covered by Mexican and Spanish grants. San Bernardino : $10 
to $60 ; from one-half to two-thirds under cultivation ; small adobe or 
±rame houses. Tulare : about $25 ; all inclosed ) plain frame dwellings. 
Stanislaus : very poor buildings, and very little fencing. Butte : $8 to 
$12 for upland j bottom land, well protected against overflows by levees, 
is worth $25; all under cultivation, and with ordinary fences and 
buildings. Tehama and Shasta : $10 ) about one-half under cultivation 
and fenced ; buildings poor. Siskiyou : $10 to $25 ; from one-half to two- 
thirds under cultivation; generally inclosed; buildings ordinary. 
Plumas : $8 to $10 ; one-half fenced ; common wooden buildings. Sutter, 
Yuba, and Colusa: $8 to $12 for upland; $25 for bottom land, all 
under cultivation ; buildings of a cheap kind. Lassen : $8 to $10 ; one- 
half fenced ; common wooden buildings. Napa : from $25 to $125 ; all 
cultivated and fenced, with buildings of medium quality. Sonoma : $10 
to $50 ; well fenced ; fair buildings. Solano and Yolo : $40 to $125 : all 
under cultivation and fenced; settlers' cabins. Humboldt: $75; about 
two-thirds of each farm under cultivation and fenced ; buildings 
passabfy good. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landt What proportion is 
dearedy and how muchj if amy ^ is fenced f 

Los Angeles : $10 to $20 ; no timber. Santa Clara : none for sale. 
San Luis Obispo : $2 to $15. San Bernardino : from $1 25 to $10 ; no 
timber. Tulare : $3. Stanislaus : from $5 to $10. Butte : $3 to $8, 
aocording to quality. Tehama and Shasta: about $5; none fenced. 
Siskiyou : $2 50 to $5. Plumas and Lassens: $5 ; no timber. Sutter, 
Yuba, and Colusa : $3 to $8, according to quality. Solano and Yolo : 
$10 to $40 ; no fencing. Humboldt : $30 to $35. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms t If rented on shares, 
what share does the ovmer receive f Does the latter provide stock, imple- 
mmtSy or seeds t 

Los Angeles : no small farms for rent ; the rent of land is from $5 to 
17 per acre, or one-third the product. Santa Clara : from $5 to $10 ; 
on gbares, one-half the product. San Luis Obispo : lands can be rented 

12 
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on shares at one-teoth of the product for its use. San Bernardino , 
owner receives one-third, unless he furnish stock, seeds, implement^^' 
&c., then one-half. Tulare, Stanislaus, and Butte : $5, or shares ^ ' 
above. Shasta and Tehama : owner provides seeds and receives on.^ 
half. Siskiyou : the owner provides stock, implements, and seeds, ar^^ 



receives one-half. PlumaSj. Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, and Lassen: t^^. 
same. Kapa and Trinity : 95 ; shares the same as above. Sonoma : ^^ 
shares, one-fourth of the product. Solano and Yolo : $10 to $12 )^^ 
acre ; or shares, one-third, and one-half if owner provides. Humlxd^^^^. 
(25: shares the same as above. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and what are ihe present pri^ 
of some of them f 



Articles of prodnction. 




Wheat percwt.. 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do...- 

Do do 

Com.'. do 

.Do do.... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Potatoes do 

Hay per ton.. 

Do do — 

Do do.... 

Do do 



$1 30 to 
1 30 to 



$1 20 
1 25 
1 50 
1 80 
1 35 

1 50 

2 00 
1 00 
1 50 
1 50 
1 00 
1 20 
1 15 
1 25 

1 50 

2 00 
12 00 

10 00 to 14 00 
15 00 
20 00 



1 00 to 



Coonties. 



Sonoma, Tolo. 

Tehama. 

Stanislaus. 

Santa Clara, Solano. 

Butte, Satter, Yuba. 

Napa, Shasta, Siskiyou. 

San Bernardino, Plumas. 

Los Angeles. 

San Bernadino. 

Siskiyou. 

Tehama. 

Santa Clara, Solano. 

Butte, Sutter, Tuba. 

Los Angeles, Shasta. 

San Lnis Obispo, Siskiyon, Plumas, 

Tulare, Siskiyou. 

Butte, Sutter, Tuba. 

Solano. 

Tehama. 

Sonoma, Tolo. 



If 

f: Wr 



What is tlie distance to a market tovm^ a railroad station^ or a steaiiilboaii> 
landing t 

Los Angeles : from 1 to 5 miles to depot } 20 to steamboat landiD^ 
Santa Clara : a railroad runs directly through the county ; to 8fc^ 
Francisco 50 miles. San Luis Obispo : to San Francisco 320 miles; ^ 
a railroad station 250 miles : tri-monthly communication by coast steaiu. 
with San Francisco. San JBernadino : GO miles to a railroad statum 




80 miles to a steamboat landing. Tulare : home market ; no railroad ot^ 
steamboat. Stanislaus: from 15 to 40 miles. Butte: OroviUe is th^^S 
shire town, and the principal market ; there is now one railroad, wi^^^ 
also a line of steamers making its terminus at Ghico. Shasta : from iC^^^^. 
to 20 miles to market town ; to steamboat landing 17 miles. Tehaoia 
steamboats arrive twice a week from San Francisco. Siskiyou : from 
to 40 miles. Plumas : 85 miles to large market. Colusa : the shire towj 
is located on the Sacramento Eiver. Sutter : Tuba City is the ^ 

town, and the principal market; there being a railroad to the metropo- — Z 
lis, as well as a line of steamboats daily, plying to the same point^-*^ 
Tuba : Marysville is the county seat and principal market } there ane^^^ 
two lines of railroads, and a line of steamers making tennini here^^^J^ 
Amador : 45 miles to Sacramento City and Stockton. La^n : 85 miles tcC^^^^ 
a lar^e market. Napa : railroad runs through the entire valley. Trini^ - 
80 miles to steamboat landing. Sonoma : from 1 to 15 Bodies. Solanc::::^^ 
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ad Yolo : 6 to 30 miles. Humboldt : from 5 to 75 miles. Alpiue : 40 to 
3 miles to Virginia, and 70 miles to Eeno, on the Central Pacific RaU- 
>ad. 

What is the general quality of land^ and the Jcind of timber t 

Los Angeles: sandy loam on the river bottoms; adobe on the plains, 
•auta Clara: sandy loam; redwood and oak timber. San Luis Obispo: 
illy; valleys small; soil very rich black loam, well watered; timber 
carce : scrub pine, white oak, willow, and cotton wood. San Bernardino : 
oil varied ; Cottonwood, sycamore, and willow in the valley ; pine, oak, 
nd cedar in the mountains. Tulare: quality of land fair; oak timber 
1 belts along the streams. Stanislaus: sandy with some black loam; 
o timber except on the rivers. Butte : upland, clayish mixture ; bot- 
om lands generally a sandy loam ; oak on the level land ; pine on the 
tills and mountains. Shasta : nearly all kinds of soil ; white and black 
•ak, sugar-maple, pine, and spruce. Tehama : the general quality of the 
Etna is good ; oak and pine timber. Siskiyou : generally a sandy loam ; 
ogar maple, pitch and yellow pine, white and red fir, some oak, juniper, 
/Dd Cottonwood. Plumas : soil second rate quality ; pine and fir. Sut- 
er, Yuba, and Colusa : the upland is of clayish mixture ; bottom land 
generally a sandy loam ; oak on the level, pine on the hills. Lassen : 
irst rate ; pine and fir. I^apa : land good ; timber chiefly oak. Sonoma : 
aried; oak and some redwood. Solano and Yolo: limestone, sandy 
aam, and heavy clay ; oak timber. Humboldt : good land ; redwood, 
•ine, fir, and Oregon pine. 

For what hind of labor is there a demand f 

Los Angeles: skilled labor in the city; common labor in the country, 
•auta Clara, Tulare, Amador, Trinity, and Sonoma : none at present, 
an Luis Obispo: common laborers and shepherds. San Bernardino: 
urm hands and mechanics. Stanislaus, Butte, Tehama, Plumas, Colusa, 
utter, Yuba, Lassen, j^apa, and Sonoma: farm labor principally, 
tasta: farm and mining labor. Siskiyou: farm labor; carpenters and 
'en to work in steam saw- mills. Trinity : mining. Solano and Yolo : 
i kinds; male and female. Humboldt: loggers and saw-mill men; 
at the demand is not large. Alpine : wood choppers. 

What mills or factories^ if any ^ are in operation or in 'progress requiring 
^lled labor f 

lios Angeles : two grist-mills ; no factories. Santa Clara : two woolen- 
lUs; one paper manufactory. San Luis Obispo, Plumas, Sutter, Lassen, 
^pa. Trinity, Sonoma, and Humboldt : none of any kind at present. 
in Bernardino : four steam saw-mills, one water-power saw-mill, and two 
^Ur-mills. Tulare : a few flour and lumber-mills. Stanislaus : woolen 
ctory. Butte : three flour-mills and many saw-mills. Shasta : three 
Jtir-mills, three quartz-mills, and ten saw-mills. Tehama: three flour- 
Uls and four saw-mills. Siskiyou : three steam saw-mills, several water 
'W-mills and flour-mills, one foundery, and one tub and pail factory. 
^lusa: two flour mills and several saw-mills. Yuba: four flour-mills, 
^e woolen factory, and many saw-mills. Amador : quartz-mills and 
;W-mills. Solano and Yolo : five flour-mills and several manufactories 
* agricultural implements. Humboldt and Alpine : saw-mills. 
-Are there in your vicinity any railroads or otlier public worhs in progress 
quiring common labor f If so, how far distant f 
liOS Angeles: one railroad completed, another in contemplation, 
inta Clam, San Luis Obispo, San Bernardino, Tulare, Butte, Shasta, 
skiyou, Plumas, Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, Amador, Lassen, Napa, Trinity, 
>noma, and Humboldt : none in progress. Stanislaus : one in the lower 
^rt of the county. Tehama : the line of the California and Oregon Rail- 
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road is about three miles from the town of Eed Bluff. Solano and Yolc^ 
one railroad in process of building. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ 
chanics^ or small farmers. Is there much land of good quality and m 
watered, yet unoccupied? 

Los Angeles : plenty of land unoccupied, but of poor quality and si%j^ 
ject to drought. Santa Clara and San Luis Obispo : no special advs^.^ 
tages. San Be^^ardino : a considerable quantity of public land unsvt; 
veyed, containing gold and tin mines. Tulare : plenty of land to Jg 
purchased on fair terms, say from $2 to $10 per acre; land in some aee- 
tions requires irrigation. Stanislaus : quite a large quantity yet uaoc- 
cupied. Butte, Colusa, Sutter, and Yuba : there is now and for yeaiv 
will be a demand for laborers, mechanics, and farmers, for the country 
is by no means in an advanced condition, and ne^^ development«, li 
quiring all kinds of labor, are being made in all branches of industry,* 
not much land of good quality unoccupied. Shasta and Tehama: ttiere 
are thousands of acres of unoccupied land in this district suitable for 
stock-raising and fruit-growing. Siskiyou: there is some good farming 
land and much good grazing land in the eastern part of the coanty. 
Plumas and Lassen : considerable good land, well watered, unoccapied. 
Napa : laborers who are inclined to Be industrious can do well ; farm 
hands command from $30 to $40 per month. Trinity: nothing bat 
mining iu the placers. Sonoma, Solano, Yolo, and Humboldt: small 
farmers can do well. Alpine: the climate is very severe in winter, 
snow falls to an extraordinary depth. In summer it is delightfdL At 
present no inducements whatever can be offered to laborers, mechanics, 
or small farmers. There is some very fair land, well watered, and nearly 
the entire county unoccupied. The timber is abundant. The mines in 
this county are principally silver, but as yet are undeveloped, although 
a large amount of labor and money has been expended in " pros^t- 
ing^them. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stocJcy sound and in good oonditMmt 






2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Coon ties. 



Los Aneeles t 

Santa Clara , 

San Lnis Obispo. . 
San BernarcUno . . > 

Stanislaus ,... 

Tulare 

Butte 

Shasta 

Tehama.., 

Siskiyou 

Plumas 4... 

Colusa , 

Sutter 

Sacramento 

Yuba 

Amador 

Alpine 

Lassen 

Kajpa 

Trmity 

Sonoma 

Solano and Yolo . . 
Humboldt 

ATorsge 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 



flOO 
150 
Scarce — 
100 
158 
150 
150 
175 
175 
llOO to 175 
150 
150 
150 
100 
150 
150 
125 
150 
200 
200 
150 
125 
20O 



60 to 



$149 00 



Working 

horses, 

each. 



*$40 

$50 to 200 

50 to 150 

150 

50 to 125 

100 

200 

125 

125 

75 to 225 

75 to 150 

200 

200 

150 

200 

100 to 300 

80 

75 to 150 

100 to 200 

150 

100 

150 

150 to 200 



80 to 



1136 84 



Working 

mnles, 

each. 



*$50 

$100 to 250 

100 to 200 

50 to 150 

75 to 150 

150 

200 

150 

150 

150 to 250 

75 to 150 

200 

200 

100 to 150 

200 

125 to 400 

90 

75 to 150 

100 to 250 

125 

100 

150 

175 to 200 
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MUohoows, 
each. 



45 to 



*$3S 

$50 to 100 

65 

40 

60 to 75 

50 

00 

40 

35 

40 to 00 

50 to 75 

45 to 60 

45 to 60 

40 to 80 

50 to 60 

40 

40 

50 to 75 

50 to 60 

60 

70 
70 



Sheep, 
eac)C 



$2to3 SO 
3 to 500 
300 
200 
950to400 
300 
250 
250 
250 



3 to 



3 to 



00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 
SO 
00 
50 
50 
2 75 
SOO 
250 



4 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 



40. per lb. 

5tolOo.pJb. 

lOcperlb. 

So. per lb. 

acptrlb. 



$51 73 



$SiNI 



Hogs. 



60. per lb. 



S&perlb. 
lOotperlb. 

50, per lb. 

50. per lb. 

7ft per lb. 

So. per lb. 

90. per lb. 

9a per lb. 
10a per lb. 

6a per lb. 



6a per lb. 

9a per lb. 

10a per lb. 



t4flBt>. 



* Spanish itook. 
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[As the foregoing compilation imperfectly represents the advantages 
'vMch California offers to the immigrant — returns not having been re- 
ceived firom the whole State — ^the following communication from Mr. 
Dharles S. Gapp, whose official position has afforded him unusual oppor- 
amities for obtaining correct information on the subject, is appended :] 

San FitANCisco, December 9, 1870. 

I>BAii Sm : Tour letter, accompanied by information concerning California lands, was 
Laljr received. I notice that most of the prices for farming lands quoted are those in 
lie imIn^diate vicinity of the county seats and oldest settled and best improved cen- 
xal districts. By going a little distance from the present centers of population, lands 
»n be obtained at more moderate prices and frequently from the Government at usual 
-ateM. / 

"When the quantity of land that is inclosed or uninclosed is considered it should bo 
>ome in mind that what is here called a " no fence law," extends over a considerable 
>ortioQ of the State, viz, the counties of Marin, Stanislaus, San Joaquin, Yolo, and 
iiortions of Sacramento, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Los Angeles, and Merced. (See 
Ijalifonua Staibutes, 1869-70, page 410.) The principle of this law is, that a landowner 
18 entitled to the safe ei^oyment of his land without having to guard it by fences, and 
bhat the owner of live stock is bound to see that they do not trespass, and is responsi- 
ble for damages if they do. Where land is cheap and timber scarce and dear, the feno- 
Kng often costs more than the land, and this law was intended to facilitate settlement 
by poor men by obviating the necessity for this often unproductive expenditure. This 
law 18 bein|f extended in its operations at every session of the legislature, as fast as the 
purely agricultural Ihterest becomes decidedly stronger than the mere stock-raising 
interest. Its fumess and economy commend it. Many miles of our best lands are thus 
uninclosed, though in a high state of cultivation. 

Ab to improvements upon lands, it should also be borne in mind that many improve- 
ments, sucn as warm bams and sheds for cattle, that are indispensable where snow- 
balls and severe winters prevail, and where rains during the harvest season and afber- 
"waid. may be expected, are here to a great extent unnecessary. This is the case in all 
the large valleys, and everywhere except on the northern coast and in the mountain 
regions. Cattle and sheep need and receive little or no shelter, but find their own liv- 
ing all the year round. Only those that work are housed and fed. Straw and hay are 
stacked in the field and cattle help themselves during the latter end of the autumn, 
until the first rains fall, when there is a new growth of grass, and as vegetation pro- 
ceeds actively all through the winter, they find an abundance of feed. 

As to buildings it should also be borne in mind that in California, except in the 
mountains where altitude is equivalent to a more northern latitude, the winter is a 
mere rainy season, with numerous intervals of fine, pleasant weather. Consequently 
Califomians are able to and do spend a greater portion of the time in the open air than 
the people of almost any other State. They, therefore, until in prosperous circum- 
stances, do not build such fine houses to keep out cold as are absolutely necessary in 
the Northern and Eastern States. Cheaper ones answer every purpose and afford quite 
as much comfort as more expensive ones. This advantage of our climate operates 
greatly in favor of men of limited means, as a larger proportion of their capital is 
available from the first for the purchase of teams, seed, agricultural implements, Uve- 
stook, and family requirements, and they are thus able to set a new piece of land into 
a productive condition more cheaply than is the case elsewhere. 

In our large valleys and aU except the highest portions of the State, snow seldom 
falls, or if it does seldom lies twenty-four hours at a time, and ice* very seldom forms. 
Heavy frosts are also of rare occurrence. Consequently less fuel is necessary for com- 
fort^ and timber is not so indispensable upon a farm. Much timber is wantonly 
destroy^ in clearing land for grain culture, even in districts where it is comparatively 
scarce. Wire fencing is extensively used in districts where timber is not abundant. 
It is not very expensive, lasts well, and its place may be supplied before it ceases to 
be useful by live fences or hed^s, which grow finely wherever planted. The cotton- 
irood, willow, locust, and a variety of other trees suitable for fuel, shade and hardwood, 
oie rapid growers where planted under favorable conditions, so that even where no 
timber exists the settler need not lon^ be without it. The mountains and foot-hills 
irhioh bound the valleys, usually furnish an abundant supply of fuel for the settlors 
at very little more than the cost of cutting and hauling, and timber is found along all 
the water-courses and river bottoms. 

Owing to the absence of rain during harvest and for two months later, no haste is 
necessary in securing crops of grain when ripe, and no need of shelter for them when 
cut. Grain is often aUowed to st4iud for weeks after it is ripe, until the harvester and 
steam-thresher can be secured to cut it. When cut it is threshed and sacked at on^e, 
and then piled up in the field without shelter in perfect security so far as the weather 
U coDc^mcd^ and gradually hauled to the nearest railroad or steamboat landing, where 
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it is stored until the market price suits the farmer. Until disposed of it often serves 
as the basis of a loan with which the operations of the succeedin^^ year are extended, 
improvements made, &c. There is usually no trouble either in disposing of the crop 
at San Francisco prices, less freight and commissions, or in procuring money upon it 
if prices at the harvest time are considered to justify the farmer in holding tor arise. 
The main thing is to have the hauling to the point of delivery completed before the rains 
make the roads heavy. For these reasons new-comers in Calitomia are able to dis- 
X)ense with many of the '' improvements'' upon farms that are absolutely necessary to 
success elsewhere, whether they lease or purchase lands. 

As to prices, lands enhance in value the moment they are occupied. Even 
without occupation, what was Gk>vemment land yesterday, procurable at (1 25 per 
acre, is worth double that price or more the moment it passes into private hands. 
That is to say, this increase in value is insisted upon by the owners without macb re- 
gard to difference in quality between what is taken and what is left. Settlement 
actually increases the value of land in any vicinity, because men usually prefer to 
have neighbors for themselves and families. Yet other lands a little farther off from 
the nearest town may bo fully equal in quality, and settlement will enhance their mar- 
ket and quotable value in the same manner, and the development of the country sab- 
sequently by the construction of railroads, &c,, may make the more distant lands the 
most valuable. The successful introduction of some new culture, such as the gam, 
the mulberry, or the commencement of a manufacture for which facilities exis^ -will 
have the same effect. And thus in California, as in other new States, the men who 
will accomplish most and succeed best are those whose intelligence enables them to 
discover for themselves the peculiar advantages of a district, which escape the attri- 
tion of others, and who have the enterprise to secure and develop such locations. Anj 
ordinary farmer can see that a piece of land, the soil of which i^ deep and rich, and 
which is level, will make a farm for wheat, oats, barley, or common crops. Bat the 
foot-hill region, where the land is rolling and sometimes steep, is found to be capable 
of producing a variety of fruits and other products that yield a far larger and more 
certain return than any land used merely for grain-raising. I only repeat the opinion 
of many of the most intelligent men in the State when I say that we may expect that 
before many years the foot-hill region of the Sierra Nevada, extending from the plains 
of the large valleys across the goId-beariHg belt and up to the high pine-coverra dis- 
tricts, where the climate becomes severe, will be occupied by a dense and prosperons 
population, and prove quite as productive as the level lands which now contain the 
bulk of our agricultural popul ation. Already many of the finest orchards and vineyards 
are located in this region. The wines produced there are of superior quality, and the 
fruits imsurpassod. The silk culture has been successfully carried on, and every year 
demonstrates more fully the varied capacity and great value of these lands. 

Cattle-raisers frequently depreciate the value of the Gtovemment lands in their vicinity 
in order to discourage others from settling near them, so that their stock may enjoy 
free range over the vacant lands around them. Intelligent men are not thus deceiTed, 
but able to judge for themselves and form their own opinions. Cultivation fineqnently 
changes entirely the appearance of a soil. While cultivated land is covered with ereen 
and luxuriant vegetation, the same soil outside of the inclosure, which has not oeen 
disturbed, presents a dry and sterile appearance which is very uninviting. What has 
been done by one settler may be done by others. The dry appearance or our hills and 
valleys in the fall is discouraging to new comers from States where the rain-fall is greater 
and distributed more evenly through the year. But if wat^r for drinkiDg is supplied 
to cattle in such localities they are found to be fat and thriving, and the dry grass, when 
examined, is fouud to be a perfectly cured hay, retaining all its natural strength and 
nourishment, and often rich in seed, and it continues in this condition until rain fiiUs 
and washes out of it its nutritive properties and causes it to rot. In all our large vallovs 
water is found close to the surface nearly everywhere, and is readily procured by wells, 
and theregular winds afford the power necessary for pumping all that is required for 
household purposes, watering stock, and garden irrigation. Artesian wells costing about 
$500 each are also dug without difficulty in many of the valleys that are destitute of 
running streams in the fall, and one of these will usually supply all the water that is 
re<][uired. upon a farm, the flow being constant and plentiful without pumping-ma- 
chinery. Everywhere in the foot-hill region and on the plains below, facilities exist 
for bringing in water for irrigation from the never-failing streams supplied by the 
mountain snows. The ditches originally built to snpply the water for mining opera- 
tions are now used to a considerable extent for the purpose of irrigation, and will be 
carried lower down as the demand increases. But every year's experience proves that 
though irrigation for some purposes will greatly increase the productive capacity of 
laud, thorough cultivation often renders it unnecessary ; and again, for many crops for 
which it was formerly supposed beneficial it is in fact unnecessary if the seed is sowed^ 
time to obtain the fuU benefit of all the natural rain-fall. Grapes and other firnits raised 
without irrigation are superior in flavor to those supplied artificially with water. 
Xevertheleaa, an abundance of opportunities exist for the employment of capital in 
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tibe diversion of water from its deep nataral channels to the surface of districts not 
Tvell supplied, and its use in irrigation and for manufacturing purposes. The foot-hill 
xegion, which is peculiarly adapted to fruit-growing, vineyards, &c., comprises portions 
of tiie counties of Shasta, Plumas, Butte, Sierra, Yuba, Kevada, Placer, £1 Dorado, 
Soorameuto, Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumne, Merced, Mariposa, Fresno, Tulare, and 
Xem. Lands of similar quality ore found in some of the other counties. Good wagon- 
xoads extend through most of this region to the numerous mining towns in the higher 
districts, and a system of narrow-gauge railroads is now being discussed which will 
probably extend through these districts, and thus facilitate the transport of affricul- 
lural piodncts, as well as the rich ores which the mines afford, and the valuab^ tim- 
Iber of the hi^h Sierras. 

Improved farms are not rented to the some extent in California as elsewhere. Most 
of the settlers occupy them as their homesteads, and have no other lands. Compara- 
tively few of the largo land-holders lease their land for farming, and few or none im- 
prove them expressly for the occupation of tenants. Where limd is leasend, the Arm- 
ing is mostly mere grain and stock raising, requiring few or no expensive improve- 
ments by the tenant, or for his accommodation. Again, where private lands are yet so 
cheap and Government lands are attainable at Government prices, and the railroad 
system in course of construction promises to render them, in a few years, as accessible 
and valuable as the central lands that are now high, the necessity for renting land and 
the Inducements to do so are less than elsewhere. The great mtgority of new comers 
soon see this, and prefer to purchase land of their own. Leases, however, are fre- 
quently made with the privilege of purchase, at a fixed price not greatly in advance of 
existing rates. This privilege is usually availed of, as the tenant sees that his own 
•ettlement enhances the value, and prefers to ei^oy the full benefit of his own labor. 
These leases are sometimes advisable where speculation, in view of contemplated rail- 
roads and similar improvements, has not already too greatly enhanced their market 
value. The rent of land usually represents about ten per cent, of the estimated value 
of the land; tiius in Monterey good wheat land that sells at from $25 to $35 per acre 
rents at |2 50 to $3 50 per annum. 

Mexican grants cover a large part of the best lands in the southern portion of the 
State. So long as the titles to these ^p^ants are in dispute their boundaries remain un- 
defined. Consequently settlers are olten afraid to take up land in their vicinity, though 
they believe it to belong to the Government because it is uusurveyed, and for fear that 
the irrant when located by surveyors may be " floated'' over their improvements. Be- 
oent legislation by Congress was intended to compel the immediate survey of such un- 
located grants. Certain defects have rendered it partially inoperative. Amendments 
"Will probably be made to remedy these defects, and then the segregation and settle- 
laent of the adjoining Government lands will proceed safely and rapidly. The final 
confirmation and survey of these grants is usually immediately followed by their sub- 
division. This process soon makes opening for agriculturists ; the raising of stock 
becomes unprofitable as soon as the range is restricted, and soon the agricultural ele- 
Etient prevails over the stock-raising. The minority of the Spanish and Mexican grants 
ire already confirmed or rejected. When finally confirmed and located, the titks are 
>erfect and desirable. Fine openings for capital exist in the purchase of these large 
anohoe from the owners and their sole in subdivisions to farmers and smaller stock- 
aisers. 

la conclusion, California at the present time does not ])resent any brilliant induoe- 
lentstothe immigration of men having no capital but their labor, and who are content 
3 remain mere laborers. Industrious, enterprising men, who understand farming, or 
Imost any other useful occupation or mechanical trade, usually find employment with- 
iit mnch difficulty, at higher rates than prevail elsewhere, and in a few years lay up 
emital sufficient to commence business upon a small scale on their own account. 
Women, for doniestic service, particularly in the country, are in unlimited demand 
fc liigh wages, from $25 to $40 per month, according to capacity, and they are always 
rell and kindly treated, and usually marry in a very short time, greatly to the discon- 
mt of their employers. But for the practical farmer, possessed of means sufficient to 
□al>le him to purchase or lease land, improved or unimproved, or to locate Govem- 
lent land under the homestead or preemption law and commence farming on a small 
Ukle, no State or Territory ofiers superior inducements. He can commence operations 
eriectly assured that a few years s^nt as industriously as is nccessaiy in agriculture 
IseNvbcre, will here surround him with all the necessaries and many of the luxuries of 
fe, make him secure from want, and the owner of a form, orchard, and garden that 
rill tUQford himself and family a competency, and a comfortable inheritance to his 
eirs. This is plain when wo consider the great variety of products and fruits that 
Gin be successfully and profitably raised here, that ore either precarious and therefore 
npTofitable or cannot bo raised at all where the climate is more severe. Most of these 
oiv onltures are no longer exi>orimental, but are firmly established as profitable and 
ertain. Orchards, vineyards, mulberry plantations, and cocooneries are everywhere 
•eiiig planted, with a certainty that they will thrive and yield a handsome profit, re- 
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rding the bnsbandman abnndantly fur his labor. The snocoss attendant npon all 
ese experiuK'iits upon a largo or a small scale has long since been known to all intel- 
^nt men. Califomia is resoitcd to by agents of French and Italian silk manofac- 
ifers to purchase at high prices our silk-worm eggs, (that are healthy and free from 
le diseases that have threatened to impair this important industry in £uroi>o,) as well 
3 all the raw silk we may produce. Our wines and brandies are already commencing 
o rank with the best produced abroad. Our fruits, both on account of their saperior 
(uidity and the early date at which they mature, are in request in eastern markets 
3ven at the high prices which the exx)ensive transportation necessitates. Onr wheat 
is superior in quality and in its capacity to bear transportation by sea or land, and. 
storage for an indotinito x)eriod without'damagc, to that which is raised in almost waj- 
other country'', and rules accordingly in the market, and can bo raised at a cost whioh. 
enables It to bear the expense of transportation to the most distant ports. 

All the proclnctions of the temperate zone, nearly all of the semi-tropical fruits 
plants that elsewhere are mere hot-house exotics, here thrive and yield abundantly 
Even the man of moderate means can therefore surround himself and family' with lax- 
uries and ornamental as well as useful iilants, trees, and shrubbery that elsewhs: 
entail heavy expense upon their owners and stamp them as men of wealth. The co 
tages of men of very moderate means in our smaller towns, not only in the valleys, bu 
in the mining regions also, are oft-en surrounded by a patch of garden and orchard, i 
which will be found not only the ordinary, familiar plants of an old Eastern hom< 
stead, but the more delicate geraniums, oleanders, fuschias, heliotroi)es, verbenas, lili< 
bulbous plants, cactus, roses, and a hundred others growing, budding, and bl 
in the open air all the year round. In addition to all the ordinary fruits, such 
pies, peaches, pears, quinces, plums, and small fruits and berries, may also be found . 
olive, orange, lime, citron, tigs of several kinds, pomegranate, English wsdnut, mi 
berry, iilbert, tobacco, cotton, sorghum, ramie ; and if uie owner is disposed to expc 
ment the list might be extended iudelinitely. Thus not only does California offer 
the agriculturist a profitable, but also a pleasant and attractive home, in which a £ 
ily may be reared surrounded by all the influences which will render them conten' 
healthy, intelligent and patriotic. 

The California Immi^ant Union', of San Francisco, is an association formed to " p-^ 

mote emigration to California. Its ofliccrs have published several pamphlets and otBMier 
documents, containing reliable information concerning the resources and attractiona^^ of 
the Stat«, which are supplied gratnitously to all who apply in person or by letter, ■^--^rid 
have been placed in many of the Eastern and European libraries and readine-ro<^:^cn«. 
They also endeavor to facilitate the travel and settlement of new comers, and do '3ac»t 
confine their operations to any particular section of their State. No charge is : 
for any services rendered, and those desiring information concerning Caliiomia 
address the company by letter or otherwise. 

CHARLES S. CAPP, 
Manager Calif otmia Immiffrant Uniomm^ 
Hon. E. Young, 

Chief of Bureau of Siati8tic9y WaaMngUm, D. C. 

[The following communications are deemed of sufficient interest 
insert entire.] 

The lands within this division — Amador County — ^have never been brought i***"^^^^*^ 
market by the Government and only a small portion surveyed into sections, and th- ^^^ 
only title cultivators have to the lauds is by an act of the State legislature, passed \x^ '^d 
1852, under which any citizen selecting and recording 160 acres of the public lands anc^ ^rs 
actually residing thereon shall be protected in his possession. Under this act settlers ^-^-g. 
have gone upon the public lauds in the mining counties, and have made such improve^ "'^ 
ments as now exist, this being the tenure iJy which lands are held in this district. 
There is, consequently, no fixed price per acre ; but these " possessory " claims can 
purchased sA. this time at a very low figure, owing to the fact that the tide of immigi 
tion flowing from the East mainly seeks the valley and coast counties. No fixed valu«^ 
attaches to any agricultural improvements in this county, as a general rule, outside o#:^ 
a certain " grant " in the western part of the county, hereinafter referred to. ^. 

TTio chief products of the district, outside of gold and lumber, are vegetables forta-'-^J- ^ 




bio use ill iibun dance, grapes, and fruits of every variety known to vinticulture and 
horticulture; and these branches of production, when they shall become properly under^ 
stood, and markets are opened, will afibrd profitable employment for largo i)opulations. 
This county, from its western boundary to a point 30 miles east and 20 miles nortk-^ ^ j 
and south, is most admirably adapted to the cultivation of the grape. I might sofelj^ ^^ 
say that almost every foot of the soil covering the above-named area is capable of sua- **"* 
tainiug a vine, and as soon as markets shall be established, every vine can be made to 
produce a profit on the labor bestowed upon its cultivation. 
When the lauds of this district and other districts similarly situated shall be brongh' 
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Into market (if kept out of the hands of speculators) and settled np by a class 
understanding the cultivation of the vine; it will not require a great lapse of time 
ere it will become densely populated with thriving communities. 

Every known variety of grapes can be produced in abundance, and the fruit in the 
mountain^ districts is singularly free from the disease peculiar to the vine in other 
countries. - 

Had we markets for grapes at the prices paid in the valleys for an article inferior to 
our mountain production, no better field of profitable labor could be found for men of 
limited capital and industrious habits than the foot-hills of California. A vineyard of 
20 acres well cultivated, with a fair market, would not only be sufficient to support a 
large-size family, but by economy and industry the cultivator could lay by annually a 
surplus. But the present objections to a settlement and cultivation of the mountain 
districts are, firstf a want of title to the lands, and secondj a market for mountain pro- 
duce. . The wisdom of the Government will remedy the one, and time and the intrinsic 
value of the products will bring the other. Under our present mode of settlement, 
immigrants to the mountain districts, if citizens, under the possessory act referred to, 
can settle upon and occupy any 160 acres of unoccupied land and will be protected 
in their settlement by the provisions of the act unless the Greueral Gk>vernment diould 
assert its superior right. 

But it is not the peculiar adaptation of the mountain districts to the production of 
the grape, and, as a sequence, wines and brandies^ that alone constitutes their value. No 
part of the United States produces finer fruit of every varietv peculiar to northern or 
temperate zones ; yet for the want of a market this branch of industry, like all others 
in mountain agriculture, has not been developed. Grapes, in this district, can be suc- 
cessftilly grown by cultivation alone without the aid of artificial irrigation, and expe- 
rience has proven that cultivation produces a superior grape both for table use and for 
ho finer variety of wines, than are those produced by artificial irrigation. 
The foot-hills of California present. a wide field to-day for profitable industry if intel- 
gently bestowed ; and the cultivation of the vine, the manufacture of wines, brandies, 
(jcl other liquors, besides her fruits of every variety, offer to the industrious and 
iterprising a field in which comfort and comparative wealth will be the reward of 
itelli^ent labor. 

Acrain, above the grajye lands begins a section of country well adapted to the pro- 
iction of northern fruits and vegetables, and as far as actual experience has gone, 
[aally as well adapted to the hardier cereals ; still so little has been done to brin^ 
Lt the productive capacity of this region, that its true value will remain undeveloped 
itil after the milder regions of the foot-hills shall become over-populated, and the 
irrent of immigration driven higher n\y the mountains ; still, at some future day, this 
apx>er region " will bo more sought after than other localities on account of its fine 
oaber, pure cold water, its atmosphere devoid of all miasmas, its health and its agri- 
iltural capacities. Again, above this region lies a vast area of mountain lands covered 
itli a heavy growth of as fine pine, spruce, and laurel timber as can be found in the 
orld, hut too elevated for agriculture. Independent of its valuable timber, it is like- 
ise valuable as summer and autumn grazing lauds. Within this portion of the moun- 
lins vast herds of cattle and flocks of sheep can be pastured at the bare cost of henhng, 
id as this entire region is unfit for cultivation it will remain perhaps for all time the 
asture grounds fbr the cultivators and residents along the foot-hills below. 
Tbe Arroyo Seco grant herein referred to contained about 49,000 acres, of which about 
),OO0 acres were in this county. They have sold some 10,000 acres in this county ; and 
bout 10,000 acres is good farming land and held at an average of $30 per acre. 
In renting their land the owners receive one-third, the tenants furnishing their own 
t^ock, implements, seeds, &o, 

I^nring the faU. of 1869 and summer of 1870 a portion of the public land in the middle 
art of Amador County has been surveyed and is open to entry under the " preemption" 
nd "homestead" laws by actual settlers thereon. 

J. A. ROBINSON, 
AsHstant Aasesaor 2d Division 4th District California, 
Jackson, January 4, 1871. 

Santa Barbara, California, January 18, 1871. • 

Dear Sir : Santa Barbara, on the Pacific coast, near the group of islands of the same 
ame, is well protected from the northern winds of winter by a range of mountains 
hree miles back from the sea. The county of the same name is 120 miles long and 60 
ride, its suiiace covered with moinitains and lovely valleys, the bottom lands of which 
,re more fertile than thoRC of the Wabash or Mississippi. These valleys are mostly 
►rivate property, held under Mexican grants, called ranches, containing from one to 
loven square leagues, fonnerly sold at nominal prices, and now in the market at from 
wo to ten dollars per acre. When subdivided, sold, and settled by enterprising people, 
heeo Bamo acres will sell at from $25 to $100 ; and, when covered with Iruit trees and 
'iucs, up to $1,000, and will x>ay good interest on a larger sum. 
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So far as wo know, these valleys are the most healthfal and genial in the world. ^ ^^^^^ 
mercnry generally ranges from 60^ to 8(P throughout the year; frost is seldom se^^^^T* 
and winter is our most charming season. • * 

Hie rain-fall is said to average about 14 inches per annum, just enough, and not 
drop squandered in leaching out the soluble parts of the soil ; and this is one of tl 
reasons why our vegetation grows so luxuriantly. Irrigation for agriculturay] 
is only resorted to where it is desired to raise crops out of season. V 

The soil is a mixture of sand, clay, and vegetable mold, works easily in the prox 
time, yields bountifully, and, when deeply plowed and properly pulverized, receiv ^ 
retains, and raises moisture by capillary attraction to such an extent that it is prefieora^^^^ 
to plant all hoed crops after the last rain, to prevent the germination of weeds: af^"i^p 
which they require little or no attention until harvest time. From 50 to 100 basaeL^^^ q/ 
barley and com are a common yield, and other crops in proportion. 

Our produce can be shipped on the ocean without the aid or cost of conveyance |)j 
railroads, and at almost nominal expense can be offered in the best seaport mar]^:::^et8 
of the world. Our beef is slaughtered from the fields at all seasons, and stock-i 
never provide a ten of hay except for their work-stock and saddle-horses. 

Eiffthquakes, few and far between, although terrific, are probably not more than < 
tentibi as destructive as lightning in the East. Lightning-rods and mad-stenes are n( 
seen here. The water is excellent ; change of temperature slow ; evaporation sU^ 
and vicinity remarkably healthy. The people are mostly from the eastern States, 
liberal, enterprising, educated, and refined. 

TMs country will eventually be noted for the production of the orange, lemon, ol 
almond, English walnut, prune, peach, plum, fig, and grape; five acres of which will 

fortune for a poor man. From the following fkcts those who are interested can make t 

own calculations. Judge F. has an olive tree which usually produces twenty doS^^lan 
worth of fruit per annum. They commence bearing at three years of age,and at six sb^^o] j 
yield well. Mr. T. sold more than thirty dollars^ worth of almoncS from one trr^ ^ JA 
1868. Orange trees yield from $20 to l|^ worth of 'fruit per annum, and lemons do a'^KioQt 
as well. Grapes are at home hero, and we boast of the biggest grape-vine in the w^CDrld 
a foot in diameter, covering an arbor sixty by seventy-five feet, and yielding from ^q/ 
to six tons annually. 

From one to two hundred trees of the above varieties can be set to the acre. Tb^ 
English walnut, like th^ black walnut, is a much larger tree, and is said to yield, w^ben 
in mU bearing, from $50 to $100 worth of fruit. 

Our climate and soil are such that labor will make an Eden of our valley. 
Truly yours, 

O. L. ABBOTT. 

Hon. Edward Young, 

Chirf of Bureau of StatiaUca, 
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Area, 60,976,360 acres. Population in 1870, 90,933. • 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for smaUfa/rm^^^ 
on favorable terms f 

Wasco, Douglas, Lane, Multnomah, Washington, Marion, and Glai 
sop : it can. 

What is the price per a^yre of small improved farms f State what prapor^^' 
tion ha^ been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the kind of huUd^^ 
ings. 

Wasco : thousands of acres of good land, unoccupied^ at Governments^ ^ 
price ; improved farms, none for sale. Douglas : from $5 to $10 per acre ; £ ^ 
all under fence j generally very poor buildings. Lane : $10 to $16 : one- ^ 
fourth cultivated J all fenced; ordinary buildings. Multnomah: flOto^^^^ 
$20 5 one-fourth under cultivation ; aU fenced ; ordinary farm buildings. -*- "^ 
Washington : $10 to $20 ; less than one-fourth under cultivation : about-^^J 
one-half fenced ; buildings moderately good. Marion : $26 ; all under— -^^ 
fence ; good buildings. Clatsop : none for sale. _ 

What is tlie price per acre of unimproved landj what proportion is cleared^^ f 
and how much, if any, is fenced f 

Wasco : settlements sparse ; land rolling and prairie; no stated price ^ 
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Douglas : $2 to $3 per acre ; nearly all cleared ; none fenced. Lane : $2 
to $5: none fenced; none cleared. Maltnomah: $4: none cleared; none 
fenced. Washington: $2 to $5. Marions $125 to $5; about one-fourth 
cleared; none fenced. Olatsop: $3 to $5; none cleared; none fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares ^ 
tchat share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
mentSy or seeds f 

Wasco : no cash rents ; the general rule is to fiimish seeds, team, im- 
plements, &c., and give one-half the product. Douglas, Lane, Wasluington, 
and Clatsop: the same. Multnomah: $7peracre^ Marion f $3; shares, 
one-third to owner, furnishing nothing; or two-thirds if he furnish. 

What are the chief articles ^' prodttctiouy and what are the present prices 
of two or three of them? 



Articles of pioduction. 



Vvneat per bnshel. 

Do do 

Do do.'---. 

Do do 

do 

Do do 

Do do 

^otatoee do 

Do- do 

Do do 

iy per ton... 

Do do 

Do do 




Counties. 



Washington, Lane. 

Marion. 

Donglas. 

Wasco. 

Lane. 

Washington. 

Donglas, Maricm^ Clatsop. 

Multnomah. 

Marion. 

Clatsop. 

Lane, Multnomah. 

Clatsop. 

Marion. 



WTtat is the distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
^^nding f 

Wasco: various distances, from the jump of a squirrel to 350 miles; 
^^^ilroads, none. Douglas : 80 miles to tide- water of the Pacific Ocean. 
^Kiane : steamboat landing in the county. Multnomah : from 1 to 10 
%ailes. Washington: 3 miles from this place. Marion and Olatsop: 
greatest distance 20 miles. 

What is the general qtuiUity of land and the Jcind of timber f 

Wasco: alluvial soU; timber — ^fir, pine, cedar, oak, ash, and soft ma- 
X>le* Douglas: black sandy loam ; oak, maple, ash, alder, myrtle, laurel, 
^Ty pine, hemlock, yew, and cedar. Lane: land good; oak, ash, &c. 
maltnomah : clayey loam, best quality, very productive : fir and ash 
timber. Washington : excellent soil ; oak ash and pine timoer. Marion : 
^ood ; fir, oak, and ash. Olatsop : good land ; hemlock and pine on up- 
land, maple, &c., on bottom land ; very rich soil. 

For what kind of labor is there a demand? 

Wasco: no particular kind over another; the demand for labor, at 
remunerative prices, is good. Dopiglas : all kinds ; mechanics, farmers, 
loggers, mill-tenders, coal-miners, and gold-miners. Washington, Ma- 
xion, and Lane: all kinds. Midtnomah: farm and mechanical labor; 
li>at particularly female house-help, which is very scarce. Olatsop: 
school-teachers, fishermen, saUors, carpenters, coopers, sawyers, lum- 
Ibermen, tinsmiths, and temale servants. 

What mills or factories y if anyy are in operation or in progress requir- 
ing skUled labor f 

Wasco : one woolen-mill, one grist-mill, and several saw-mills. Doug- 
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lats : one woolen-mill and seven saw-mills. Mnltnomah : iron founderies 
and machine-shops, flour-mills, and barrel factories. Washington : grist 
and saw mills. Marion : three woolen-mills. Olatsop : saw-miUs — steam 
and water power, fish-canning establishments, tinsmiths' shops, &c. 

Are there in your -vieinity any raiVroada or other public works in pro- 
gress requiring common labor f IfsOj how far distant f 

Wasco: one railroad and branch mint in course of construction. 
Douglas : wagon-road to the coast, 60 miles in length, to be completed 
this year. Multnomah and Lane: railroad in progress. Washington 
and Marion : yes ; Oregon Gentral Bailroad. Clatsop : United States 
custom-house is being built of cut stone— -just commenced — ^will be two 
or three years in building. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laiborerSy me- 
chanics, or. small farmers. Is tliere much land, of good quality and wM 
watered, yet unoccupied f 

Wasco : we want an industrious population, coming fipom the older 
States, who are not afi*aid to take hold of the plow or drive a team. 
Douglas and Lane : there is a great deal of land unoccupied and of good 
quality, and a demand for laborers of steady habits, honest and indus- 
trious. Multnomah : nearly all classes of mechanics and laborers will 
readily find employment here for about eight months in the yearj a 
large quantity of good land, well watered, yet unoccupied. Clatsop : 
the best and largest body of Government land in this State is in tiiis 
county ; land enough for 1,000 farms, in one body, 30 miles south from 
Astoria ; good market ; good prices ; railroad soon to be built ; there are 
about 600 men engaged here in salmon-fishing and 200 in lumbering; 
wood-choppers are in demand. 

What are the prices of ordinary farm stockj sound and in good condition f 



County. 



Wasco 

Douglas 

Lone 

Hnltnomah . . . 
Washington .. 

Harion 

Clatsop 

Average 



Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


W orking 

horses, 

each. 


• 

Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


$80 to 150 

100 

100 

80 

125 

100 to 125 

75 to 150 


$75 to 200 
125 
100 
100 
100 
75 to 150 
50 to 150 


$100 to 200 
125 
125 
150 
100 
100 to 150 
50 to IOC 


$30 to 50 
25 
30 
40 
40 
35 to 50 
40 


$3to400 
300 
1 50 
1 75 
350 
200 
3 to500 


$107 85 


$117 85 


$121 42 


$36 71 


$2 39 



60. per lb. 

40. per lb. 

30. per lb. 

So. per lb. 

50. per lb. 
5tQ6o.p.lb. 
4to6o.p.lb. 

4}oeiits. 



[The following facts concerning Oregon, from a statement prepared 
by Mr. John W. Drake, secretary of the Board of Statistics and Immi- 
gration of Portland, Oregon, are indorsed by Hon. H. W. Corbett, United 
States Senator from that State, and inserted at his request :] 

Of the entire area of the State, about 25,000,000 acres are adapted to 
agriculture, and about the same quantity to grazing purposes, the re- 
mainder being mountain land, valuable only for its immense forests of 
timber. Of the agricultural and grazing lands, not over 6 per cent, has 
passed from the Government into the hands of private parties, and 
quantity under cultivation would not exceed 2 per cent. 

The Cascade range of mountains, crossing the State irom north 
south, divides it into two main divisions — the eastern and western, 
division having its own distinct peculiarities of climate, soil, and topog- 
raphy. In the western division, lying at the base of, and in a general" 
parallel direction with, the Cascade range, are three large fertile valleys 
separated from each other and from the sea-coast by low ranges of mount-^ 
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ains. Taken together these valleys fonn a continuous chain of settle- 
ments from Northern Galifomia to the Columbia River, the northern 
boandary of Oregon. The Willamette Valley, the largest of the three, 
occupies the northern part of the western division, with its waters flow- 
ing into the Columbia, and navigable the entire length of the valley. 
The Rogue River Valley lies in the southern part, and the Umpqua 
Valley between the two. The waters of the Rogue River and the Ump- 
qna break through the Coast range, discharging into the ocean. Rogue 
Eiver is not navigable, but the Umpqua is navigable, for light-draught 
vessels, to Scottsburg, 25 miles from its mouth. The valley of the Wil- 
lamette, containing the oldest settlements in Oregon, is 125 miles long, 
has a breadth of about 40 miles ^ and, in view of its advantages of soil, 
elimate, and market facilities, is considered to be the finest and best 
agricultural region of the Pacific slope. The area of its arable lands is 
emfficient for the support of a million of people. The river flowing 
l^urough its center, with its innumerable tributaries and rivulets, fur- 
nish the valley with a constant supply of the best mountain water for 
Agricultural purposes, and with motive power for the use of mills. The 
Xlmpqua and R<)gue River Valleys are equally well watered, but are 
mnch smaller and of more irregular surface. 

Western Oregon, throughout its mountain ranges and along the coast, 
IS heavily timbered, while the valleys consist of alternate stretches of 
timber and prairie. Cedar, pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, oak, ash, alder, 
soft maple, and balm, or cotton wood, are the principal varieties of timber 
^apted to the farmer's use. 

Eastern Oregon is on an elevated plateau, intersected with numerous 

"water-courses flowing in a general northerly direction into the Columbia. 

• • • • • . • • 

Soil and products. — ^Wheat and oats are the leading grain crops 
of Western Oregon; the climate and soil seem to have a special adapta- 
-fcion to their growth, and to the maturity and perfection of the grain. 
Gom and barley are cultivated to some extent, and good crops of both 
have been raised in the valleys: but with e:(ceptions in favor of a few 
localities^ they are not regarded as being adapted to the climate. In 
Rogue River Valley, however, barley makes a good crop, yielding 30 to 
60 bushels per acre, and corn is grown every year in some parts of the 
Willamette and Umpqua Valleys. In the Willamette Valley rye and 
buckwheat are raised to a small extent. The yield per acre is £*om 25 
to 30 bushels for rye, and 40 to 50 for buckwheat. 

Wheat is a sure crop anywhere in Western Oregon. It is tree from 
fhe ravages of insects, rust, blight, and other deleterious influencies com- 
mon to some sections of the United States. Several varieties of both 
winter and spring wheat are cultivated, and do welL Winter wheat is 
put in the ground in October or November, and spring wheat from 
February to May, according to season, condition of ground, &c. The 
yield x)er acre, ordinarily, ranges from 20 to 40 bushels, many farmers 
claiming that with reasonably good cultivation an average of 30 bushels, 
one year with another, can be depended on. In the history of the white 
settlement of Western Oregon — a period of about thirty years — there 
has never been a failure of the wheat crop. The quality of the grain 
is superior, attaining to more than the ordinary weight per bushel, and 
msking a quality of flour that commands the highest prices in San 
Frftncisco and New York. A cargo of wheat shipped in the spring of 
1889 by a business Arm of Portland to Liverpool, entered into competi- 
tion with wheat from all parts of the world, and brought the highest 
price current at the time. 
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Oats are tbe principal grain raised for feed, particolarly in the ITmpqiia 
and Willamette Valleys. Always a sure crop, the yield is from 50 to 
LOG bushels per acre. A large quantity is shipped every year to San 
Francisco, which sells from 10 to 15 cents per 100 pound higher than 
those produced in Galifornia. **••*• 

In title Willamette Valley the cultivation of flax is beginning to en- 
gage the attention of farmers. The seed used is the Bombay variety, 
yielding a large crop of seed, but producing a fiber small in quantity and 
of inferior quaU^. The yield ranges from 25 to 30 bushes per acre. 
The Califomia oil-mills have contracted this year for the product of six 
thousand acres in Linn County, the seed to be delivered at 2^ cents per 
pound ] while at the oil-mills at Salem, in this State, the same price is 
to be paid for the product of three thousand acres. 

Fruit is raised with unusual success. The trees come into fiill bearing 
in three years from transplanting, and with very little care or cultivation 
yield heavy crops of fruit of the finest quality. Apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, cherries, currants, and all descriptions of small fruits and ber- 
ries have a special adaptation to the moist climate and sea air of West- 
ern Oregon. Peaches, apricots, grapes, and that class of fruits requiring 
a hot, dry climate, do not succeed so well in the northern part of the 
Willamette Valley and along the coast ; but in Bogue River Valley, 
and the hilly country west of it, where the climate is hotter and dryer, 
more nearly approaching that of California, that class of fruit is suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Thus far fruit trees in Oregon have been entirely 
exempt from the diseases incident to their cultivation in the majority <^ 
the older States. 

Among the grasses, timothy, blue grass, and clover are the kinds 
mostly cultivated j the former to a large extent as a hay crop. On the 
swales and ash bottoms it yields two to three tons per acre, very often 
without any cultivation, except to sow the seed after the ground has 
been clewed of brush and burnt over. The abundant growth of wild 
grass renders unnecessary any extensive cultivation of grass for pas- 
turing purposes. 

Garden vegetables of all kinds and the various root crops are enltiva- 
ted very successfully in all part^, particularly so on the timber lands and 
creek bottoms, where the yield of these products is very large. Except 
in a few instances for gardening purposes, irrigation of the soil is not 
practiced in Western Oregon. The abundant rains of spring and ecoly 
summer together with the fertility of the soil render it unnecessary. 

Eastern Oregon consists of high table land and rolling prafries, with 
a number of valleys along its water courses, of considerable extent 
Taken as a whole, it is especially adapted to grazing purposes, althou^ 
its valleys contain farming lands equal in productiveness to those of 
any country ; and in many places the high priories have produced excel- 
lent crops of grain, ^orth of the Blue Mountains, or what is known as 
the great plain of the Columbia, the soil of the high lands is a sandy 
loam, producing in its natural state a heavy growth of wild bunch-grass 
of the most nutritious quality. In the central and southern portions of ^ 
this division of the State, the high lands are rugged and broken, the •« 
suiface of the country, sometimes for miles in extent, being covered - 
with broken trap-rock ; still, with the exception of a few barren spots, 
the growth of bunch-grass is undiminished, either in quantity or quality. - 
It springs up fresh and green in the first warm days of early spring, and — 
in a few weeks stock begin to fatten on it. By burning over the ground—— 
a full growth is produced, which by the middle of October makes _ 
grazingy and lasts through the short winter of that section of th< 
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country. It was the custom of the radians of Oregon in former years to 
raise large herds of horses without providing for them any feed for the 
winter. The settlers and stock-raisers there now raise and fatten every 
year thousands of cattle, grazing them the year round. Fat beef-cattle, 
wintered and fattened on the "range,'' have been shipped down to Co- 
lumbia, and thence to Victoria, on Vancouver's Island, to market, as 
early in the spring as the middle of March. 

The valleys of Eastern Oregon have a rich soil of black loam, pro- 
ducing wheat, oats, barley, corn, vegetables, and fruits. Wheat suc- 
ceeds equally as well as in Western Oregon, while barley does much 
better, oiten yielding as high as sixty to eighty bushels per acre. Corn 
makes a good crop in many of the valleys, the warm, dry summer 
weather of this region being adapted to its growth and maturity. Some 
of the tender fruits and vegetables, as peaches, grapes, melons, toma- 
tx>es, and sweet-potatoes, are being cultivated with good success. To- 
iDacco has succeeded well in several instances. Li a general sense, the 
3?ange of farm products varies very little from that of Western Oregon, 
xnaking due aUowance for the different adaptabilities of a dry ^imate. 
^irrigation is resorted to occasionally for the better production of garden 
"^egfetables and fraits; but thus far it has not been found necessary in 
^he cultivation of any kind of grain crops. It is claimed by the people 
:' !Eastem Oregon that for productiveness its valleys cannot be excelled 
the Pacific slope. The absence of timber in the valleys is, of course, 
disadvantage, but the neighboring mountains afford an inexhaustible 
isupply. Water of good quality is plentiful in all the valleys, but the 
isnumber of springs and running br^^ks is much less than in Western 
<Z)Tegon. \ 

OLiIMATe. — ^The various influences of mountain ranges, extended 
ains, contiguity to the sea, the prevailing winds, and other causes, 
perate to make a climate as varied as are the peculiarities of its numer- 
^Dus localities. Latitude on the northwest coast of America is no index 
the character of the climate. Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia 
iver, situated on nearly the same degree of latitude as Quebec, has a 
jsammer temperature 8^ cooler, and a winter temperature 3(P warmer 
^han that place. It is only in the high altitudes of the mountain ranges 
^hat deep snows and harsh winters have any existence in Oregon. 

The first thing that impresses a stranger in passing from Western into 
IXiastem Oregon is the very decided change noticeable everywhere in the 
^btinosphere, vegetation, and general aspect of the country. This is due 
^3hiefly to the difference in the climate of the two sections. Western 
Oregon has a wet climate, while the eastern part has a dry one. 

The winter of Eastern Oregon, though of short duration, generally 
Ibrings with it several inches of snow on the table lands and in the val- 
leys. The weather is usually dry, but quite cold. Snow remains from 
^Chree to six weeks, in the months of December and January, some sea- 
iBons ; in others only a few days. The spring begins in February and 
lasts to the end of May, with warm, pleasant weather, and rain suffi- 
^^ient for vegetation. The summers are hot and dry, but not sultry or 
^>ppre8sive. It is very seldom that rain falls in summer or early fall ; 
^till the freshness of the mountain air renders the days pleasant and the 
:iiight8 cool and refreshing. The range of the thermometer is rather 
^bove the summer temperature of Western Oregon, sometimes reaching 
tx> lOOo, but only at rare intervals. Ordinarily the thermometer indi- 
^sates wP as about the highest summer temperature, and 1(P as the 
lowest for winter, although these limits may not mark the extremes in 
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d case of an uncommonly hard winter or warm summer^ occnrring once 

from five to eight years. 

The amount of rain-fall in Western Oregon is regarded by some as an 
bjection to the climate; but, though large, it has been generally over- 
tited. Western Oregon has strictly but two seasons, the wet and dry. 
An ordinary rainy season begins early in November, and continues to 
the 1st of April, usually, with intermissions of good weather in Janoary 
and February of a few days' or a few weeks' duration. These intervals 
are generally accompanied by a few inches of snow, raw, cold weather, 
and sharp frosts, constituting the ouly approach to actual winter to which 
the country is subject. From April to the end of June the weather is 
usually warm, pleasant, and showery. The dry season proper com- 
mences about the Ist of July and continues to the end of October, inter- 
rupted by a week's rainy weather in September. The prevailing wind 
is from the northwest, a sea breeze that keeps the temperature down. 
The nights are cool and refreshing to men who do outdoor work, although 
the effect is not beneficial so far as corn-raising is concerned. The 
extremes of heat and cold in Western Oregon may be put at 14^ for tiie 
lowest and 82^ as the highest range of the thermometer, although a few 
instances have occurred in which these limits were parsed. 

Although a rainy country, Oregon is not subject to high tempests, 
terrific hailstorms, earthquakes, or other like phenomena^ so common 
and destructive in some States. Observations made by Government 
officers show that in twenty-one years Oregon bad only three winds 
moving at the rate of 45 miles an hour, with a force of 10 pounds to the 
square foot. *••*•**• 

Market facilities. — ^The Columbia River forms the northern bound- 
ary of Oregon, and is navigable to the Willamette, 100 miles from 
the sea, at all seasons of the year, for sea-going vessels. Above the 
Willamette it is navigable by regularly established lines of river 
steamers to Wallula, a distance of 240 miles, with two interruptions, 
one of 6 miles at the Cascades, and one of 14 miles at the Dalles, where 
portages are made by means of railroads forming connections with the 
boats. Above Wallula the Columbia and one of its tributaries,. the 
Snake Eiver, is navigated to Lewiston during i>eriods of high water — a 
point in Idaho Territory at the base of the Bitter Boot Mountains^ and 
over 400 miles from the ocean. 

The Willamette Eiver is navigable to Portland, 12 miles from its 
mouth, for ocean steamers and sea«going vessels ; aod above Portland 
for river steamers as high as Harrisburg at all seasons, aud during high 
water as far as Eugene City, a distance of 200 miles nrom Portland by 
the course of the river. The Yam Hill and Tualatin Elvers, tributary 
to the Willamette, flowing iix)m the west, are navigable during 
of high water to the interior of large agricultural districts situated iDK3K: Jn 
Yam Hill and Washington Counties. 

The business of that part of Oregon drained by these waters employs 
about thirty river steamboats. All points of the Columbia^ from th^ jcae 
Dalles down, and on the Willamette, from Salem down, are in dailj^^^y 
communication with Portland. San Francisco is the principal market' ^^»et 
for the products of the Willamette Valley, although a large trade exists z*" tf 
with British Columbia and the lumbering districts of Puget Sonnd^E^d 
and cargoes of wheat, flour, and other Oregon products are often shippe(^' 
to the Sandwich Islands, Chioa, Australia, South America, New 
and Liverpool, direct from Portland. Farmers, as a rule, dispose 
their crops to the mills located in their own neighborhoods, or to 
in Portland, who ship to foreign markets on their own account. 
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In Eastern Oregon the farmers have a home market in their own 
mining camps and new settlements and those of the Territories of Idaho 
and Montana. Consequently, prices rule higher than in Western Ore- 
gon, except in live stock, in which there is very little, if any, difference. 
Live stock finds a market not only in the mining districts, but in the 
neighboring States and Territories, and in British Columbia. 

Price of farming lands. — In Western Oregon farms are of large 
size — generally C40 acres, often twice that size — a natural result of 
the policy adopted by the General Government toward the early settlers. 
The settlements of the Willamette Valley cover an area about equal to 
the State of Connecticut, but its population is only about 75,000 or 
80,000. As a matter of course, only a small proportion of the land is 
under cultivation. Land is cheap, because there is so much of it in pro- 
portion to i)opulation. 

In Eastern Oregon the amount of Government land still vacant is 
very large. The section of country known as the Klamath Lake region, 
in the southwestern corner of Eastern Oregon, is as large as the State 
of Bhode Island. About half of it is the finest kind of arable prairie 
land ; the remainder good grazing and timber lands, all well watered. 
This entire section of country does not now contain over 40 or 60 set- 
tlers. In the northern part of Eastern Oregon is a strip of high, rolling 
prairie land, 10 or 15 miles wide, skirting the northern base of the 
Blue Mountains, and extending from the Cascade Mountains to the east- 
em line of the State, a distance of 150 miles. It is reasonably well wa- 
tered ; timber convenient on the adjacent mountains, and well adapted 
"to grain-growing, grazing, and dairy purposes. Its present number of 
«ettlers is very small. 

J^JDdosral resources. — Gold mines were discovered in Grant and 
JBaker Conn ties, in Eastern Oregon, in 18C1, and have been worked con- 
"^lauously every year since then. Like the mines of Southern Oregon, 
titkey are mostly placers located on the bars, banks, and in the beds or 
^t^zreams, and depend on heavy snows in the mountains and an abund- 
3.n.ce of water for successful working. They furnish constant employ- 
3t>^^nt to about 2,000 men. 

Ooal -mining is carried on at Coos Bay. to a considerable extent. The 
I>x-incipal vein at that point extends along a ridge bordering the bay, 
<ioxivenient of access for 12 or 15 miles, and is being worked at present 
^y^ two companies. The coal is a good quality of soft or bituminous 
^os,l, and finds ready sale in San Francisco. Vessels are constantly 
l^^iidiug at the mines, and departing for that market. The coal deposit 
1^0,8 been worked about fifteen years, and promises to be inexhaustible, 
^oal of the same vaiiety has been found in large quantities at several 
^t-lier points on the coast. 

3Bxten8ive beds of iron ore exist at several points in the northwestern 
l>^Tt of the State. At Oswego, six miles above Portland, on the banks 
^^ the Willamette River, the Oregon Iron Company has erected works 
'*V>x' reducing the ore of an extensive deposit in that neighborhood. Th<> 
"^^orks of this company, altiiough of small capacity, have supi)lied the 
-^^underies of the State with pig iron for the past three years, and also 
^liipped considerable quantities to San Francisco. The iron is of very 
^^le compact grain, superior for most kinds of work to the best Scotch 



Lumbering resources. — It has already been stated that the moun- 
^^iii ranges of Oregon are heavily timbered. The principal lumbering 
^^tablishments are located on the Columbia River, below the junction of 
tlxo Willamette, and at various points on the coast, where inlets, bays^ 
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and arms of the sea provide safe anchorage for small craft,. and where- 
the forests are easy of access from navigable waters. In the interior of 
the State are many small mills erected for the purpose of supplying 
their own immediate neighborhoods, conducted solely with reference to 
that object. 

The varieties of timber adapted to general lumbering purposes are 
the red, white, and yellow fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock, and in some parts 
of the interior pine and larch. The yellow fir is the main dependence 
for all purposes requiring strength and elasticity. Cedar is used for 
posts, and in foundations where it will come in contact with the ground^ 
on account of its durable qualities in such situations. An exceUent 
quality of ash is obtained along the streams and on the low landsin West- 
em Oregon, suitable for various mechanical purposes; but there is no 
hickory or other timber suitable for wagon or carriage work. Lumber, 
like other Oregon products, finds its principal market at San Frandsco 
and in the southern part of California. On the Columbia Eiver, Mow 
the junction of the Willamette, there are a number of small mills in 
operation. Two of the largest have a capacity of 16,000 feet per day 
each. The others average from 3,000 to 10,000 feet per day. One isnow 
in course of construction at the mouth of the river calculated to cut 
from 40,000 to 50,000 feet every ten hours. A small part of the lumber 
made on the Lower Columbia is consumed at Portland^ the bulk of 
it goes to San Francisco, China, South America, the Sandwich Mauds, 

and Mexico. 

• •••••••• 

Schools. — ^The school fund of this State is under the management of 
a board of commissioners, who loan it at the rate of ten per cent per 
annum interest, secured by mortgage on real estate. This fundamoimied 
in 1868 to $242,228, bringing an annual interest of $24,222, to be dis- 
tributed by law to the sevenil counties for common school purpos6S,ihe 
amount to which each county is entitled being determined by a ceosos 
of its children of the prescribed age. Each' county levies a tax yearly 
for common school purposes, and each school district is authorized by 
law to levy a tax, in addition, sufficient to make the schools free to aU 
and to keep them ox>en the entire year. This is the case in all of the 
larger towns and most populous districts. 

Emigbant boutes to OEEGK)N.-^From all parts of the country on 
the Atlantic sea^board there are two practicable routes of travel to 
Oregon. 

1st. By railway, across the continent. This is the more expeditious 
route of the two, and for emigrants for any point in the Western States 
is preferable to the other. Through tickets to San Francisco can ^ 
purchased at all the large cities of the Atlantic States, making tli6 
connection with the main line of road at Chicago or Omaha. The 
usual time consumed in making the trip to San Francisco is about seven 
days from New York and six from Chicago. From San Francisco to 
Portland, Oregon, the trip is made by ocean steamer in about fonr 
days ; distance, 640 miles. 

2d. From New York to San Francisco by ocean steamer, via Panama. 
The steamers of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company leave New York 
on the 5th and 21st of each month ; time to San Francisco, twenty^two 
days. The fare by this route is somewhat subject to fluctuation, bn* 
always lower than the fare by railway. Passengers by this route aw 
allowed a larger quantity of baggage free than by railway, and would 
. not have to pay as high rates on extra baggage. 
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NEVADA. 

Area, 29,319,680 acres. Population in 1870, 42,491. 
Can land hepurcluised or rented in your district suitable for imaXl farms 
on.favordble terms? 

White Pine, Esmeralda, Humboldt : yes, it can. Lander : only a 
lindted number of farmers are required here, as it does not pay to raise 
more than enough for home consumption. Storey : there is no farming 
land in this division. Ormsby and Kye : the same. 

WJiat is the price per acre of small improved farms t State what pro- 
jpartion has been under cultivation^ how much is fenced^ and the hind of 
buildings? 

Lyon and Chqrchill: all mineral lands. White Pine: very little 
improved Government or State lands ; scarcely any under cultivation. 
Xiander: about $5 per acre; about one-tenth under cultivation and 
±<dnced; buildings usually adobe, and not verr good. Esmeralda: 
"very little land fenced in this county; from $4 to $10 per acre; 
"vrooden buildings. Storey : principally mining land. Ormsby, Hum- 
iDoldt, aiid Nye : the same. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landy what proportion is clearedy 
€M/nd how much^ifanyj is fenced? 

Liyon and Churchill: very small proportion tillable. White Pine: 
91 25 per acre, generally prairie. Lander, Esmeralda, Humboldt, and 
2Sje : Government price ; all cleared by nature ; none fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms ? If rented on shares j 
'wohat share does the owner receive? Does the latter provide stocky impte- 
"mentSj or seeds ? 

Ijander : farms are invariably rented on shares ; the owner finds seeds 
And implements, and gets one-third of the product. Esmeralda : where 
tlie owner finds teams, seeds, and implements, he receives one-hs^; 
ofherwise, one-third. Humboldt : there is no fiixed rental value : on 
shares, the lessee usually receives one-half of the crop, the lessor finding 
-the seeds, &c. 

What are the chief articles of prodtuition^ and what are the present prices 
efsovM of them ? 



Articles of production. 
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Esmeralda. 

Esmeralda. 

Lyon, ChurdiiU. 

Lander. 

Esmeralda. 

Lyon, ChnrcMU. 

Lander. 

Esmeralda. 

£smeralda. 

Esmeralda. 






Storey, Ormsby, and Nye produce bullion. 

What is the distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
landing ? 

Esmeralda and White Pine : 120 miles to railroad. Lander : a rail- 
road runs through the north end of the county, 90 miles from Austin. 
Storey : 22 miles. Humboldt : 20 miles. Nye : 180 miles. 
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Wliat is Ihe general quality of land and ilie Mnd of timber t 

Lyon aiul Ciiiircliill : mineral land; pine timber. White Pine: land 
good, but requires irrigation ; timber — mountain mahogany and dwarlish. 
pine. Lander : p!enty of land of good quality, but no water to irrigate 
with, and no timber except a little on the mountains. Esmevalda : 
the valleys and on the streams there is goo<l farming land ; the wood i 
nut-pine. Storey : the lands are of a semi-desert character ; the timbc 
is nut-pine or pinon ; it has all been cut for fuel or furnace wo 
Ormsby: good land ; pine timber. ETumboklt: generally desert, with 
few fertile spots; timber of two kinds — stunted i)ino and mountal 
mahogany. Nye: birch and small nut i)ine. 

For ichat hind of labor is there a demand f 

Lyon and Churchill : miners. White Pine and Nye : none. Ormsby 
wood-choppers. Lander and Esmeralda: miners, $4 per dayj_al 
farmers and wood-choppers. Storey: miners and mechanics, 
boldt: miners, mill-hands, farm laborers, and mechanics. 

What millfi or factories, if any j are in operation or in progress requiri 
sWled labor f 

Lyon and Churchill : quartz-mills, cnishing and working ores. Wh 
Pine, Esmeralda, and Ilum boldt: quartz mills. Ormsby: quartz-mi 
and saw-mills. Storey : thirty-six quartz-mills, containing an a;gg 
of 623 stamps; 1,510 horse-power is emx)loyed therein; they aff( 
facilities for crusliing 850 tons per day. 

Are tliere in your vicinity any railroads or oilier public works inprogr' 
requiring common labor f If so, Iwwfar distant f 

Lyon and Churchill : Virginia and Truckee Eailroad, 4 miles dista.* 
Ormsby : about 20 miles distant. 

Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laifxyr 
mechmiics, or small farmers. Is tliere mtich land, of good quality and 
tcatered, yet unoccupied f 

Lyon and Churcliill: the advantages are chiefly in favor df miner- "S, 
mill-wi ights, engineers, &c. White Pine : almost unlimited faciliti^^^s 
for gnizing and stock-raising. Lander : plenty of good land, but flic^*>t 
well watered. Esmeralda: the land in this county has to be irrigat^^^^ 
from streams ; we have plenty of good quartz ledges in this county, ^^^^^ 
the mill-men charge $25 per tern for crushing. Storey: laborers, $3 i]^^^-» 
per day; mechaincs, $(> to $7; miners, $4. Ormsby: there is a demand ^\^ 
for common laborers and meclianics at good wages. Humboldt: steady ^^i[^^ 
work and high wages for mechanics and miners. Nye: none at present^ ^^\ 

What are t/ie prices of ordinary farm stock, sound and in good condition t' 
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WASHINGTOIi^^ TEEEITOEY. 

Area, 112,730,240 acres. Population in 1870, 23,955. 

Can land he purcJiased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
m favorable terms f 

Walla- Walla and Stevens : it can ; there is a great amount of pablio 
and not taken up. 

What is the price per acre of small improved farms f State what pro- 
jortion has been under cultivationy how much is fenced^ and the hind of 
niildings f 

Walla- Walla : from $5 to $20 per acre ; all or a part of it under cul- 
ivation and fenced ; buildings frame or log. Stevens : about $5 per 
icre ; the improvements are much the same as in all new countrieSi 
rizj log buildings. 

JVJtat is the price per axsre of unimproved landy what proportion is cleared^ 
md Iww much, if any, is fenced f 

Walla- Walla : nearly all the fanning land in this county is prairie, 
;he price ranging from $1 25 to $5 per acre; no clearing required. 
Stevens : Government lands are open for preemption at $1 25 per acre. 

TV/wi* is the yearly rent of small improved farms f If rented on shares j 
'johat share does the owner receive f Does the latter provide stocky imple- 
nefitSy or seeds f 

Walla- Walla : farms may be rented on good terms. Stevens : the 
>wiier furnishes stock and seed and receives one-third of all the pro- 
luce. 

What are the chief articles of production^ and wlmt are the present prices 
yf two or three of tJiem f 

Walla- Walla : wheat, $1 per bushel ; oats, 75 cents ; barley, 2 to 2J 
3eiits per pound ; potatoes, Irish, 1 J cents per pound ; sweet-potatoes, 
> to 6 cents. Stevens : wheat, $2 per bushel ; oats, $1 5 vegetables, from 
^1 to $5. 

What is file distance to a marJcet town^ a railroad stationj or a steamboat 
landing f 

WaUa- Walla : the city of Walla- Walla is a market town, distance 5 
to 30 miles; no railroad stations; nearest steamboat lauding 32 miles. 
Stevens : the produce of this county is taken to mining camps, from 75 
bo 500 miles distant. 

What is the general quality of land and tlie hind of timber f 

Walla- Walla : black rich alluvial soil with some clay ; timber — ^birch, 
alder, pine, fir, cottonwood, balm, locust,'and yew. Stevens: the land 
LS extremely fertile; mostly black loam; pine, fii*, turmeric, birch, and 
cedar. 

For what hind of labor is there a demand f 

Walla- Walla: all kinds. Stevens: farm laborers and some skilled 
workmen would find employment. 

What mills orfa^toriesy if any ^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
fkilled labor f 

Walla- Walla : flour and saw mills and sash, door, and blind factories. 
Btevens : three grist-mills and two saw-mills ; one of the saw-mills be- 
longs to the Government. 

Are there in your vicinity any railroads or other public worhs in progress 
requiring common labor? IfsOj how far distant f 

Walla- Walla : we expect soon to see the Korthem Pacific Bailroad 
3ommenced which, when in operation, will make this a great country. 
Stevens : the Korthern Pacific Eailroad about 75 miles from here. 
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Please state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers j me- 
chanicsj or small farmers. Is there much landj of good quality and well 
watered y yet unoccupied? 

Walla- Walla : there is plenty of good land yet nnoccupied, and water 
for irrigation is easily obtained. Stevens : this county contains about 
30,000 square miles, and only about one-twentieth of it is now occu- 
pied ; about 300 settlers have come into the southern part of the county 
this year; gold is found almost everywhere, but the county has not 
been thoroughly prospected yet. 

What are tlie prices of ordinary farm stocJc, sound and in good condition f 
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TEREITOET OP MONTANA.* 

Area, 92,016,640 acres^ Population in 1870, 20,594. 

Can land be purchased or rented in your district suitable for small farms 
•n favorable terms f 

Xfewis and Clarke : yes ; land newly surveyed is now subject to entry 
at Grovemment price. Deer Lodge and Gallatin : yes. 

What is the price per a^e of small improved farms f State what pro- 
portion Juts been under cultivation^ hgw much is fenced^ and the kind of 
buildings. 

Small improved farms are valued according to the improvements upon 
tbem : well improved, they are valued at from $3 to $5 per acre; gene- 
rally log buildings. Deer Lodge : from $10 to $30. Gallatin : $1 to $10 
per acre. 

What is the price per acre of unimproved landy what proportion is clearedj ^ 
and how muchjifanyj is fenced f 

Lewis and Clarke: $1 25 per acre ; all bottom land is free from tiio- — v 
ber 'y the hills are covered with pine, spruce, and fbr; the borders of the^^^^e 
streams produce cotton wood and aspen. Deer Lodge: unimproved.flE^ 
land has no value, the entire valleys being one great pasture and 
quiring no fences. Gallatin: $1 60 per acre, Government price; non 
fenced. 

What is the yearly rent of small improved farms? If rented on shares^ 
wh4it share does the owner receive f Does tJie latter provide stocky impU- 
mentSj or seeds? 

Lewis and Clarke : nearly all are rented on shares, generally the 
supplying the stock necessary to work the same, and receiving in som^ 
looilities one-half, and in others two-thirds of the product. Deer Lodg^ 
and Gallatin : the owner furnishing team, seeds, &c., receives one-r 
the product. 





* Omitted in the Northwestern States and Territories. 
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What are the chief articles of productionj and wJiat are the present prices 
^f ttco or three of them f 



Airticles of prodaction. 



Wheat per pound. . 

I>o per bushel.. 

•I>o do 

Barley per pound . . 

E>o. per bushel.. 

Oiit^a. .per bushel.. 

I^o per pound. . 

Pot^^Ltoes do 

Tuxxiips do 




Counties. 



Lewis, Clarke. 

Gallatin. 

Deer Lodge. 

Lewis, Clarke, Gallatin. 

Deer Lodge. 

Deer Lodge. 

Gallatin. 

Lewis, Clarke. 

Lewis, Clarke. 



TVhat is the distance to a marJcet tovm^ a railroad station^ or a steamboat 
lartding f 

Xiewis aDd Clarke : Helena is the chief market town of this county j 
neo/Test steamboat landing, Fort Benton, 120 miles ; railroad station 
^O miles. Deer Lodge : we have a home market at the mining camps. 
G-allatin : 100 miles to market town, 400 miles to railroad station, 240 
Miiles to steamboat landing. 

JVhat is the general quality of land and the^Jcind of timber f 
^ Lewis and Clarke : bottom land rich loam ; upland weU timbered with 
Piiie, spruce, fir, aspen, and cotton wood. Deer Lodge : the soil is the 
i^Ht sand loam; the timber is every variety of pine. Gallatin: land 
€ood ; pine and cotton wood timber. 

•For what hind of labor is there a demand f 

Xewis and Clarke : farmers, mechanics, teajnsters, and female laborers 
^^*J*e in great demand. Deer Lodge : miners, farm hands, and all kinds 
*^^ mechanics. Gallatin : farm hands. 

"What mills orfactoriesj ifany^ are in operation or in progress requiring 
^^lled labor f 

Xewis and Clarke : one flour-miH, six quartz-mills, one distillery, and 
^xir breweries. Deer Lodge: quartz-millsi Gallatin: none. 

^re there in your vicinity any railroads or other public toorks in progress 
Quiring common labor f If sOy how far distant f 
^ Xewis and Clarke: none in progress; the Korthem Pacific Bailroad is 
Contemplated ; when built it will run 600 miles through this Territory, 
^er Lodge : the same. Gallatin : none. 

JPlease state any advantages which your district can offer to laborers^ me- 
tinicSj or small farmers. Is there much landy of good quality and well 
^^€)iteredj yet unoccupied f 

ILewis aftd Clarke : the advantages offered to all kinds of skilled and 

<iOmmon laborers are very great ; wages are high, and the cost of living 

^^-^ comparatively small ; the quantity of good land unoccupied is very 

^Sx^^atly in excess of the quantity occupied. Deer Lodge : we offer la- 

■^orers $5 a day as miners, and $50 per month as farm hands. Gallatin : 

t^lcnty of land unoccupied and still in the hands of the Government. 

What are tlie prices of ordinary farm stocky sound and in good condition t 



Connties. 


Working 

oxen, 
per pair. 


Working 

horaes, 

each. 


Working 

mules, 

each. 


Milch cows, 
each. 


Sheep, each. 


Hogs, per 
pound. 


3^y« and Clarke. * 

^aHaUn 


$150 
150 
125 


1157 
200 
125 


$200 
250 
125 


♦55 
50 
75 


m 


SI cents. 
13 cents. 


•"^* Lodge 


6 


S5 cents. 


savw^V ....•••...••• 




^Teinffe 


$141 


|l6d 


1191 


160 


19 


19 cents. 
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SPECIAL BEPOBT ON DiMIGBATION. 



A sUUement of the natUmdlUieB of ImnUgrantB arrived in the United States during the 

ended March 31, 1871. 



CoantiiM of last rosidenoe. 



Xnclaiid 

Ireuuid 

fiootland 

Wales 

6re»t Britain, not specified*. 



Total United Kinf^om 

Germany 

Austria 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Holland 



Belgium 

Swmerland 

France 

Spain 



Portugal 
Italy.... 
Greece .. 
Turkey. . 
Bussia... 
Poland.. 
China... 
Japan . . . 
India. 



South Africa 
Morocco 



Canada 

Xoya Scotia 

21'ew Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island 

INewfoundland 

British North American Provinces, not specified 
Hexico. 



Venezuela. 

Guiana 

Brazil 



Argentine Kepublic 



-gent 
Ba.. 



Hayti 

Jamaica 

Porto Rico 

Bahamas '. 

Barbadoes 

Caribbees 

West Indies, not specified. 

Azores 

Bermudas 

Australia 



Total immigrants. 



Hales. 



4.084 

8,923 

693 

83 
789 



8, 
3. 



1. 
1, 



570 

659 

259 

218 

71 

40 

100 

8 

253 

157 

65 

2 

S76 

1 

3 

83 

38 

297 

17 

1 

1 

9 

232 

576 

1 

1 

2 

9 

74 

1 

1 

2 

7 

73 

3 

4 

3 

33 

1 

3 

3 

12 

2 

2 



Females. 



17,172 



1,776 
1,565 

381 
53 

353 



4,127 

2,252 

160 

78 

4 

7 

18 

2 

119 

176 

17 

1 

65 



57 
29 
14 



746 

885 

1 



13 
1 
1 
1 
6 

38 



3 

'41 



8,874 



The greater part of this number should probably be added to those £ram Ireland. 
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TABLES 



BHOwnra 

"IME AVEEAGB WEEKLY WAGES PAID DT THE SEVERAL 
STATES AND SECTIONS FOR FACTORY, MECHANICAL, 
AND FARM LABOR ; THE COST OF PROVISIONS, 
GROCERIES, DRY GOODS, AND HOUSE 
RENT IN THE VARIOUS MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICTS OF 
THE COUNTRY, IN 
THE YEAR 

iseiMio. 






2 SPECIAL KEPOBT-OK OOnGBATION. 

FACTORY LABOR. 

COTTON HILLS. 

aUthoviingtlu average rataof ivage» paid to pertont emplogedin the cotton-miJ&offkt 
taxral SUxtee U the year 1869 ; aleo, the rolea paid in Oreat Britaitt in 1866 m oonparti 
vilh the ava-age {gold) rata in the VTiied Staiei m 1869. 
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„.n...,v. 
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•a 
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1. 
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IJOO 
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1 00 
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MUSICAL INSTEUMESra 
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SPECIAL BEPOBT ON IMMIGRATION. 



EBON FOUNDEBIES AND MACHINE SHOPS. 



Table showing the average weekly toages paid to persona employed in the iron founderiee and 
machine shops of the New England, Middle, and Western States; also the average rates in 
various sections, in the year 18i39. 



Occai»ati(m. 



Iron-moldera 

Machinists, best 

Haohinists, ordinary 

Machinists, inferior 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Siyeters 

Holders on 

Hangers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Xnefneers 

Pauernt-makers and car- 
penters 

Assistants 

Laborers, carters 

Apprentioes 

Miuwrights 

Aswstants 

Brass-founders 

Titters 

Tniners 



•I 
1^ 



113 84 

14 27 

12 90 

6 00 

10 50 



6 00 



15 00 

ao'oo 



14 25 



10 50 

6 00 

21 00 



117 00 

15 50 

11 86 

9 33 

7 94 



16 50 
11 25 
19 50 



16 06 

15 50 

9 00 

500 

18 00 



4i 






fl3 50 
15 00 
12 00 



36 50 
12 00 
18 00 



16 50 



10 50 
6 00 



116 50 
19 70 
14 77 

11 40 
10 25 

13 60 
9 75 

14 00 
10 60 

15 00 
10 25 

16 50 
10 45 
26 34 
15 00 

18 24 

12 00 
9 96 
589 



15 00 

ii'so 



$19 86 

18 80 

16 50 

15 60 

9 00 



24 00 

9 00 

23 12 



16 50 



9 60 
600 



i 



|20 70 
19 50 

16 50 

12 00 
9 90 

17 40 
10 50 
16 50 
10 50 
21 00 
10 50 
16 50 
10 50 
23 70 

13 50 

18 50 
12 00 

9 58 
7 50 



I 



116 73 

17 13 

13 92 
10 86 

9 51 
15 50 

8 75 

15 25 
10 55 

18 00 
10 37 
17 50 
10 64 
21 77 

14 25 

16 67 
13 16 

9 69 
6 06 

19 50 



15 00 



19 50 



& 



I 



♦17 75 
18 18 

14 81 
13 12 
10 46 

15 48 
9 84 

12 75 
9 87 



16 97 
10 58 
24 09 
13 00 

18 66 



10 55 
525 



•17 2S 
16 80 

14 55 
1189 
10 18 

15 OO 
1100 
13 00 

900 




14 



» 



Occupation. 







Xran^molders ............. 

Machinists, best 

Machinists, ordinary 

Machinists, inferior 

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Biyeters 

Holders on 

Slangers 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Pan^m-makers and car- 
penters 

Assistants 

liaborers, carters 

Apprentices 

MSlwrights 

Assistants 

Brass-founders 

Fitters 

Turuei's 



|14 00 
15 25 

13 50 
10 62 

8 75 
15 00 

8 50 

14 00 

9 00 
18 00 
10 00 

15 00 
8 66 

22 00 
1175 

15 00 
6 00 
8 75 
4 17 

15 00 



115 90 

16 51 
13 37 
11 44 

9 59 
15 07 

9 67 
13 50 

9 30 

17 06 
9 50 

15 46 
9 52 

21 88 
11 23 

16 16 

8 09 

9 41 
4 68 

16 50 



17 00 



19 00 



13 00 



13 00 



i 



116 47 
18 04 

14 30 
10 59 
10 42 

17 50 
10 72 

16 35 
12 75 

18 00 
9 48 

17 63 
10 33 
23 59 
12 61 

16 64 

15 50 
10 34 

4 97 
21 00 



115 00 

15 00 

11 00 

10 00 

9 00 



$18 00 

18 50 

14 50 

12 00 

900 



14 00 
9 00 



15 75 
11 12 
21 50 



14 25 



15 37 
9 37 



7 00 



to 

1 



116 50 

16 50 

12 33 

600 



14 25 
9 75 



17 50 
9 75 



M 



116 00 
18 00 
15 50 
9 00 
9 00 
18 00 
12 00 



$14 66 

18 67 

14 27 

11 50 

9 70 



19 50 
12 00 
18 00 
11 00 
22 50 



17 50 

933 

SI 50 



18 00 
9 00 



14 29 
10 28 



24 00 

'ii'so' 



600 
22 00 



18 00 





19 71 
1100 

'TlO 
18 00 

18 00 

19 00 
19 50 
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CABBIAGE HABDWAEE. 
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IHFOBHATION FOB IHHIGBAlfTS. 



Mcing Ihe average rate* of weekly 



irage rates of teee&ly v>age» or mmingt of peraom employed In poi 
ofNeie York mi Philadelphia and in OieStatei of Delaware, Virginia, 
■1869. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 



ipinj (So avera^ tnceklg vxiget or eominjs of permne employed in /fte foUoiBbn^ occm- 
pationeinOie year 1869. 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 



Miscellaneous occupations — Contiuacd. 



Co£Bn8, Ohio : 

Engineer 114 00 

Cabinetonakers, firstrclass 18 00 

Cabinet-makers, second-class 15 00 

Finishers, first-class 16 50 

Finishers, second-class 8 00 

Ordinary workmen 9 00 

Distillery, Maryland: 

Coopers 15 00 

Milfers 18 00 

Stillmen 20 00 

Engineer 20 00 

Laborers 10 00 

Foreoan 50 00 

Dros-grinding, Massachusetts : 

Engineer 12 00 

Laborers 00 

Foreman 12 00 

Felt hats, Massachusetts and New Jersey : 

Body-makers 12 66 

Finishers 16 57 

Blockers 16 02 

Stiffenors 18 50 

Trimmers, (females) 5 09 

Dyers 15 00 

Laborers or unskilled workmen 8 51 

Apprentices 5 66 

Boys 5 05 

Flax-spinning, Ohio : 

Hacklors 12 00 

Spinners, girls 5 00 

Card-feeders, girls 5 00 

Weavers, women 6 80 

Calendering 12 00 

Spreaders, girls 5 50 

Engineer 18 00 

Foremen 13 40 

Laborers 8 73 

Flonr-miUs, Eastern States : 

Millers 14 00 

Coopers 15 50 

Engineers 21 00 

Firemen 13 50 

Foremen 16 00 

Teamsters 9 75 

Laborers 9 00 

Glassworks, Kew England : 

Glass-blowers 24 00 

Glass-cutters 18 00 

Carpenters 16 11 

Watchmen 10 50 

Bhicksmiths 12 75 

Pot-makers 16 50 

Pot-makers' assistants 9 75 

Packers 10 50 

Demyohn-coverers 12 00 

Batch-mixers 13 50 

Master teasers 13 50 

Leechers 9 00 

Pressmen 9 00 

Liersman 14 00 

Engineers 11 75 

Laborers or unskilled workmen 8 49 

Apprentices or boys 4 00 

Foremen or overseers 22 00 

Glycerine and vinegar, Ohio : 

Engineer 15 00 

Coopers 15 00 

Foremen 18 00 

Workmen 12 50 

Hair-cloth, Khodo Island: 

Weavers, women 8 40 

Laborers 11 00 

Engineers 11 00 

Foreman 14 70 

Boys 6 60 

Hoop-sldrts, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Bepairing 6 00 

Saleswomen 7 50 

(HK3rator8 on sewing machines 5 00 

Skirt-makers 2 50 

Indio-rubbor goods, Massachusetts ; 

Weavers of gusset web 13 30 

Weavers of suspenders 7 00 



India-rubber goods, Ma88.-^ontinned. 

Spoolers IS 6d 

Braiders 5 8Si 

Finishers 5 96 

Watchmen 13 35 

Carpenters IS 10 

Inspectors t-* 70 

Firemen 1.3 35 

Preparing rubber 4 97 

Dyers of cotton yams 8 50 

Packers S 48 

Kubber hose, belting, &c O 38 

Cutters iX 81 

Caleudermen 9 14 

Calenderboys <4 60 

Shrinkers 9 55 

Millhands 9 OO 

Curers 13 50 

Girls ^t piece work 8 OO 

Engineers 19 66 

Laborers 11 "78 

Apprentices or boys 5 C6 

Foremen or overseers SO 15 

Unskilled workmen 10 SO 

Skilled workmen 12 ^ 

Ink, Ohio: 

Foreman S ^ 

Bottling and labeling, girls 4 -50 

Iron steam forgo, Missouri : 

Hammersmiths ST w 

Helpers on hammers 13 w 

Furnace men, heaters ; 87 00 

Firemen for furnaces 13 56 

Blacksmiths 20 JJ 

Helpers for same 13 JJ 

Engineers, first-class 84 JJ 

Engineers, second-class 15 JJ 

Pattern-maker and millwright 21 ^ 

Laborers 10 ^ 

Apprentices 9" 00 

Foreman SfT ^ 

Machinist, ordinary 1^ JJ 

Watchmen 1^ w 

Iron fence, Ohio : ^ 

Molders 15- ^ 

Fence-builders 1^ Z 

Painters ISBS JJ 

Engineers IS^ ^ 

Apprentices or boys ^ 5 

Foremen or overseers 1^ ^ 

Iron furnace, (charcoal,) Maryland : -- 

Keeper 1(^ JJ 

Guttormen ^ ix 

Fillers IE- Jj 

Ore-breaker ^ »* 

Ore-whcolor ^^ jSi 

Coal-raker 1«- XX 

Foreman 1^ JX 

Engineer 2^ "" 

Jute manufactory, New Jersey: ^^ oq 

Carders ^^ ^ 

Spinners ^^ ^g 

Dyers ^ qq 

Bleachers IC^ o6 

Packers ^^ ^g 

Dressers ^^ gg 

Weavers » ^^ 

Lead-mining and smelting, Missouri : qo 

Engineers 2 !^;^ qq 

Smelters ^^Sm OO 

Breaker 1&^^ qq 

Laborers ' ^^^ 

Lead-smelting, Missouri : ^.^ 50 

Smelters ^^^S OO 

Back;hands 1^!^ ^o 

Engineer 1 ^^^ qo 

Woodchoppers ^^S OO 

Miners 1^^ (fO 

Teamsters 1 ^^ po 

Colliers l^^ 00 

Foreman or overseer 3^-^ 

Lead works, Boston, Massachusetts : ^%4t 

Workmen 1^ *^ 

Engineers 1^ 

Leather-board mill, Massachusetts : 

Engineer V9 



INFORMATION FOR lUUlQRANTS. 
Jfisoeltontou* oeciipations — Cantiuued. 



n WOO 

>g Cwter;, New jeree;, ObJo, 

era.; 15 00 

».;ii;ii!iiir. '.'.'. '.!".'.!'.r.!'.".'. m oo 

800 

toda,Hluoiiri: 

1 1350 

iiitoi'.'.'.'.*".*""'"!""^".' 10 00 
1 10 00 

l", M OO 

ra 13 00 

maobBietta, Maryland, and 

I'.ll"',!"""'.'.'. '.'."'.'."'.'. '.'.'. aaoo 

■ 10 03 

n 11 50 

n 1100 

era lOM 

ipBOaUera 33 50 

m 1850 

it toctory, Wisconsin : 

e tondero. 1»JB ,... 

Mning Bplintk, bojs 

!.i»y» 

I .l^""!"!!!!!!l"i;!;ir.l^" is oo 

«., Maryland: 

1 ;""";i"v.i;!!;.';.' 14 » 

> 15 50 

;;r.""".';!l"'!!!''!!V.'.'.'. n 50 

ra I" "" 

bM&otory, C(«iiiectioiit; 

'■''i8£i- ■■■■"■■-"■"■"' ■■" 
■».boya 

weaTerfl, cirla - .. 

l«t 1638 

ige, Misaoari : 

'ir'.'.V."]lll'.l\\\"i\]"\"\]\ 

:b, Unssacbusetta ; 

vorlnnen ._.. 

logft, New Jern^: 

citiera"II!";il'."!"'. '.".'."" SO 00 

fr-printBra w ** 

an WOO 

1 3500 

lolor pidntBra '" 



15 00 

18 M 
3180 



hBDwsre, New Jeraey : 



PHntera 

LBlmroTB 

Pegs nod Ituls, Ohio; 

Boys.... .'.*;!'.'.'.'.... 

Hcture Awnes, Ohio ; 

Cnrpeitera 

Batona. MReSBChttwtta : 



Engineer 

Workmen 

Bope.nilllB,01iio: 

SpLnnets 

SlUls, Uarylnnd nnd OUd : 

SallnuuEera 

BalL Micbigau : 



TeamBtera 

Scales, Marjlnnd : 



EreooB, PeDOsylTsnla : 

Biaolcsniith 

Helper ............p. 



Sblp-bntldiiiE, dmneeUentaDd UlaiODTl > 



bnildiiiE, I 
MpwriKQl 
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Midcellaneous occupations — Continued. 



SMpbtdlding, Connecticat and MiBsoori — 
Continae£ 

Calkers fl9 50 

Joiners 18 00 i 

Laborers 9 50 

Foremen 24 00 i 

Silverware, Rhode Island : 

Engravers 20 50 

Chasers 20 50 

Burnishers 16 50 

Polishers 13 25 

Holders 19 50 

Stampers 16 50 

Engine-turners 17 50 

Die-sinkers 26 00 

Electro-platers 12 50 

Spinners 19 25 

Machinists 18 50 

Carpenters 18 75 

Rollers 13 50 

Turners 19 25 

Plate-workers 17 75 

Electro-plate workers 18 00 

Spoon and fork makers 18 GO 

Foremen 31 75 

Slippers, Massachusetts : 

Lasters 9 00 

Finishers 8 00 

Sole-cutters 15 00 

Sewers 15 00 

Sewing-machine operators 850 

Stitchers 6 00 

Overseer 15 00 

Stone-cutting, Ohio and Michigan : 

Stone-cutters 21 00 

Laborers 9 00 

Apprentices 4 00 

Starch, Ohio : 

Box-makers 9 00 

Millers 9 00 

Carpenters 12 75 

Scraping-room 8 22 

Teamsters 9 00 

Laborers 8 94 

Boys 5 70 

Stoves, Ohio : 

Sheet-ironworker 25 00 

Tinners * 16 50 

Apprentices i 5 00 

Skilled workmen ^ 16 50 

Unskilled workmen 12 00 

Painters 14 00 

Stove patterns, Ohio : 

Pattern-makers 20 00 

Carpenters 16 00 

Pattern-filer 12 00 

Laborers 9 00 

Sugar plantation, Louisiana : 

Men 5 50 

Women 3 60 

Boys 2 50 

Laborers 6 00 

Overseer 24 00 

Sugar-refining, Portland, Maine : 

Boilers • 12 00 

Panmen 12 00 

"Warehouse-men 9 80 

TTpstairs-men 9 80 

Coopers 15 00 

Blacksmiths , 16 50 

Engineers 17 25 

Laborers or unskilled workmen 10 50 

Foremen or overseers 12 00 

Tar-buckets, Ohio : 

Wood-turners , 18 54 

Coopers 15 49 

Wood-sawyers 13 50 

Laborers 10 60 

Apprentices 6 58 

Tnmk-making, Newark, New Jersey : 

Trunk-makers 16 00 

Bag-makers, (men) 20 00 

Bag-makers, (women) 8 00 

Box-makers, (men) 15 00 

Box-makers, (boys) 9 00 



Trunk-making, Newark, N. J. — Cont'd. 

Laborers or unskilled workmen ^9 08 

Apprentices or boys 3 st 

Type-founding, New York : 

Tyi)e-ca8ter8 li sO 

Dressers 12 CO 

Breaking type, (boys) 5 00 

Rubbing type, (girls) 6 50 

Setting type, (g&ls) 8 S2 

Type-lounders 20 CO 

Apprentices 4 -45 

Finishers 18 CO 

Otherworkmen 11 37 

Lithographers 3S 37 

Lithographic printers 37 5)6 

Letter-press printers 18 S5 

Varnish, Ohio : 

Foremen 20 ^ 

Laborers 11 ^ 

Wooden-ware, Massachusetts : 

Foremen IS ^ 

Laborers 10 ^ 

Mechanics 1^ ^ 

Boys R «0 

Watches, Ohio : 

Cutter 1$ 50 

Engineer i:* OO 

Workmen 19 ^ 

Apprentices % ^^ 

Foreman 2^ OO 

Wheelbarrows, Micbigan : ^ 

Blacksmiths lO SO 

Painters 9 OO 

Sawyers lO 50 

Laborers 3 SO 

Whijjs, Pennsylvania : ^^ 

Stock-makers 13 OO 

Wagon-whip makers 9 OO 

Braiders lO SO 

Finishers 9 OO 

Button-workers, (females) £> 22 

Tanners IS go 

Foremen 16 SO 

Wheels and wagons, Wisconsin : ^_ 

Machinists 13 SO 

Blacksmiths 15 OO 

Painters 13 OO 

Wood-workers iS OO 

Laborers 9 OJJ 

'Apprentices ^ SO 

White lead and linseed oil, Missouri : ^ 

Coopers 14 OU 

Firemen VT 5U 

Pressmen 13 sv 

MiUhands iS ^ 

Oa-refiners 9O OO 

Lead-melters l4 OJj 

Engineer 10 SV 

Laborers %0 0« 

Boys 4 00 

Foreman 584 ov 

Wool carding, Kentucky : wi 

MiUers.: lO 5J 

Carders lO 0« 

Wood-choppers O JJJ 

Other laborers S *^ 

Zinc works, New Jersey : ^3 

Zinc fumacemen 13 |^ 

Bag-room ll rj 

Packers and shipT>ei-s lO ^ 

Tinsmiths I6 g 

Tin-helpers l4 g 

Carpenters 1'' fj 

Pattern-makers 21 JJ 

Blacksmiths l5 J? 

Machinists 19 2J 

Blast-firemen 1* S 

Weighers t5 "g 

Masons SO S 

Engineers 1^ ^ 

Laborers or unskilled worloneii ^^ Z 

Apprentices or boys 5 J? 

Foremen or overseers 1^ Jj 

Fonnderymen 19 3 

Teamsters 10 *^ 
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AGRICTJLTURAL TVAGES EST MASSACHUSETTS. 
[From the second annaal report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts.] 



Connties. 



Berkshire.. 

Essex 

Franklin.. 
Hampden. 
Hampshire 
Middlesex , 

Norfolk 

Plymoath. . 
Worcester . 



Wages per month with board. 



Men. 



#25 to $100 
30to 25 
30 to 
86 to 
30 to 
20 to 
35 to 



40 to 



20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
40 
25 



Women. 



$12 to $10 
14 to 12 
12 to 8 



12 
16 to 12 



14 to 10 



Tonng per- 
sons. 



$18 to $8 

12 

25 to 10 



12 to 10 
20 to 12 



20 to 10 



Wages per month Trithont board. 



Men. 



$45 to $40 
48 to 40 
60 to 40 
40 
30 
30 
35 
60 
35 



45 to 
50 to 
52 to 

50 to 



Women. 



$30 to $18 

25 

37 to 25 



30to 25 



25 to 18 



sons. ■ 



$32 to 
25 to 
50 to 




27 to 
30 to 



27 to 



-as 

-25 

* • • 

14 



The returns of the United States Census for 1870 give the average wages paid 
hands, with board, in the State, as $20 52. 

To understand what these wages represent, the condition of farm labor must 
stated. Men are hired by the season, or from April to November. 

The earnings of permanent help, calling the average wages $25, and board $15 ]_ 
month, give a total of (40, which, as the average amount paid men without bowr^ 
would amount for the year of eight months to $320. In the other months, worki is 
sought in the manufacturing towns, or in general labor, cutting wood, or getting dn 
ice, &c. 

Women's wages, as given in the second column, are undoubtedljr given for geawxrid 
house and dairy work. The wages paid to field-women are not given; they receive 
two-thirds of a man's pay. 

The returns of children's wages are too meager to tabulate. When given, they vsuy 
from $10 to $5 per month, with board, and from $15 to $12 per month, without boEiiZrd. 
As large farms multiply, children are in greater demand. 

In the cultivation of tobacco, boys are employed to a great advantage ; many of -the 
small farms in Worcester County being worked with boys. 

The change in nationality has been going on quite rapidly on the farms as weU as ia 
the factories. "It ia a very rare thing to find an axitivej intelligent person of American parent 
age employed ae a hired farm laborer," The Irish seem to predominate, though the French 
Canadians are gaining a footing. * « * The greatest drawback to farmingJQ 
this vicinity is the extreme difficulty in procuring reliable help. * * * W 
need more labor in summer for the raising of more hoed crops, and we can use it in 
winter in getting out .wood, lumbering, and in the ice trade. The young men of New 
England, but more especially of Massachusetts, tire of such monotonous labor, and 
seek either broader acres in tne West, or a more circumscribed limit behind the ooimter 
or in the counting-room. Now, their places on the farm must be filled. A foreign sn^ 
ply is the only alternative^ and Ireland is the most prolific source. * * » Agn- 
cidtural machinery is being employed extensively, in consequence of the cost and 
quality of manual labor. It does not reduce the wages of competent and efficient 
aborers. Skilled, faithful labor is not increased, but is rendered more valuable in 
onsequenoe of machinery. 
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le deputy superiutendeDt, in charge of the labor bureaa of the New 
: Commissioiiers of Emigration, makes the foUomug 



ined by the immigrants in New York and vicinity. 

e average wages paid for farm bands aud female servants varied 

.derably daring the year, as the following statement will show: 





UODtb. 


Per month and boord. 




Males. 


Females. 




19 35 

19 00 

14 00 

10 50 
DOO 


19 00 

















































e wages of common laborers varied feom $1 50 to $2 per day with- 

K>ard. 

e wages paid for skilled labor cannot be exactly specified, as the 

men make their own contracts with the employers, who regnlat-e 

)rice according to ability and season, as the following table will 



Oceupation. 


Wages offered. 




14 to IS per woDk without board. 

43 to (3 .<) per day without beard. 
810 to (30 pec month with boord. 
(15 to 818 POT week without board. 
(} to 13 50 per day without board. 
110 to (IB per wA witbont bonrd. 
(.1 SO to H per day without board. 






















tlB to Sao per week without board. 
(ID to (M per month wttli boart. 
(1 to 13 per day without board. 
•95 to (100 per month with board. 
(8 to US per week wltboot board. 
*VI to tl^f per wcDk witbont board. 
JlS to (85 per week without board. 






















il'igEliiS 

(15 to (3» per week witbont board. 

(10 to (15 pec weak witbont board. 

|l5 to IX) per moDlh with hoard. 
t6 to (IS per month witb board. 
(15 to|18 per week without board. 
#» to (M per veek without boaid. 
(IS to (SO per week without board. 
(05 to (30 per month with booed. 
(!8 lo 820 per ivoek wlthont board. 
(8 to lis per wcok without board, 
tia to (as per week wllhout board. 
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Table ehoKilng the tcagei paid in Sea York, ^ — Contianed. 



OumpatiDiL 

Hnaoiifl ,..,.......,,, 

Polishers V.V.V.VV.V-'.'. .'.'.'.','.' 

fiDer-hiuigers 

Po2fllera 

:p^Blea/^'.'"^'.'^y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'-'. 

Eopo-mnkiira 

Eaddlen and haruoes-ma^eiB. 

Soap-maters 

Bpiimeis '. 

StooeJratters 

Secnr-inflliers 

T^ora 

TinsmlOia 

TJpholBttjCBra 

TuraJahcrs 

■Watch.mak™V.V.V.V.'.V. " " 

■Whealwrtoits 

Wood-carvors 

Wiae-CDoptn , . . . , ^.- 

WiigotiinniOia 



ilOla 
IStot 



lo (IB per B-eelt without lonnL 
to 1 ptr dnj wlthonE banM. 

la tlH per month vfttli honrd. 
to lis per veok iiilhouli hoard, 
to |13 per week without hoard. 

Kr dsy "without booriL 
tS per day without honrd. 

10 tia pat week without board. 
Ui (15 ppr week without Imard. 
tnt'*''ppr week without board, 
to CIS per week without board, 
or day without hoard. 
. ... per we«k without board. 
- lis per week without board- 
bi tI3 per week without board. 
~ "1 per week witliant board. 
per day without board. 

■ lek without hoard. 

eek wlthDitt board. 

- „ lonth with booid. 

Aporwoek without board. 
__j8 pec week without board. 
: to (18 per week wiUiont bonrd. 
to tl3 per week without board. 
< to f3U per moo th with board. 
' to 190 per week without board. 
lA «iq per week without hoard. 
16 per week without hoard. 
JO per week without board, 
mouth with hoard. 



Jitoflffpi 
.5 to tao pt 



IMMIGBATION. 



[The foUowiDg having been received too late to appear in its pnqta 
place on page XTX, is inserted here.] 













BTBAMSBU'fl. 


„™.™™. 


ror.u 


Port of sailing. 


1 

i 

i 


^ 


L 


1 


1 


1 
1 


Jl 


}l 


1 


1 


1 


I- 


jl 


(9 

> 


S 


"Gremea 


ao 


*,K5 
3; MO 

58 

15,030 

101 


^' 01 

1.48a 


w 


« 


'! 


'; 


8,182 


20 


4lg 


50 


3,B01 
15, OM 


32,031 
22,480 
183,323 




















■' 


T 


3.^ 


10 


30 




liondon, via Havre. 




27 


sa 


5,438 


1 


11 






t 


BS 




SKS?".;:::;:- 




** 


9B 


4DS 


1 






■••" 


,SA 


39,262 


m.m 


m 


■» 


,5e 


see 'i8,i*ii 


"■"i" 


5s,oao 


■.U,912 


IS) 


» 



• The Dmnber of atieu passeugers iutonding to 
Tork in the jaer 187Q was 21!I.1W. The followina cor 
Eaaa Ireland, 63,168 ) Gernumy, 13,330 ; Switierlond, 



,e country who arrived in the port of Sw 

should be made to the table on pan^ 

,S2Bi Sweden, ll,SSl,Betgiiiro,B3 1 totKaW* 



INFOBHATION FOB ZHHIOBAHia 

KBW TOBE TBADB3 maONB. 





(From tie Kew York DaUy Thnoa.! 




TT>d«a. 


Amount. 


Tradet. 


Amon-t. 




t9T00tot3a00 
31 OOto 34 00 

IB 00 to 91 DO 

8 OOto IS 90 

90 00 

SI 00 
90 00 

S7 OOto 30 00 
18 00 to 94 00 

SI OOto 27 00 
91 DOto 94 00 

S5 00M 30 00 

18 OOto 95 00 

90 OOto 24 00 
IS OOto 18 DO 

SOOto 1900 
IS 00 to 18 00 
15 CO to 90 00 

7 00 to 15 00 

50 00 to 94 00 
15 00 to 90 00 

19 00 to SO 00 

18 OOto .10 00 

SSOOto 00 00 

24 DO to 30 00 

51 OOto 24 00 




»15 00 to (IB 00 
















































BoottomandflaegBra. 
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ISOOtofSSS 








































































T^raighera and inhere 




























Nnmberof mBmber».,..TB, J44 









iwing the vaget paid fa 



(Prom Annual Eoport of Callft 


mla LBhor Eiohange, Joly, IBH.] 




Wogea offered, (gold.) 


sea 


#15 to (35 per munth nnd fonnd. 

»to||Pm™lhtSdfZd: 
30 to (45 per monli and tonnd. 

Fm tH-rlX'^"'^ '"""^ 

9 30 to (4 per do;' r (SO to (95 per moiit]i and foDBd, 
9to|9SDpixdii;. 
3a to (CO pecmonth and fonniL 
igO to f40 per month and on abnrea. 

fiBtofeOpeTm^nlh, hSlt.8^B; pleot. 
u5 to (40 per muutti nud Ibond. 
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BEPOBT ON mmOBATION. 

tget paid fit San JV(Md«co, <t'C. — Continaed. 



J^rickl^yoFa 

Ircwera 

Briilcc-baUclers 

"Bruflh and broom mat 

Satler-nmken 
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Table ahoviing the average retail pritxa of provitioni, grooeriei, and other tmiingwticit»^eo» 
eamptUm; aUopriixa of board and hoaie rent in tke louita of Ihe fotUneing sectiem, aitdlk 
general average in the United Slalei t» the year 1869. 
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[From the IT. S. Ceua* B«port.j 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad. — The route of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is as follows : Starting from Duluth, Minnesota, at the head of 
Lake Superior, and from St. Paul and Minneapolis on the Mississippi river, 
the two eastern arms unite in central Minnesota ; from the point of junction 
the trunk line extends westward through central Dakota and central Mon- 
tana. At a convenient point in Montana the road will again branch, one 
arm passing through central Washington to the main Ocean Terminus oa 
Puget Sound — ^the other following down the valley of the Columbia through 
Southern Washington and Northern Oregon to Portland, at tide water on 
the Ck)lumbia river. A shore line — ^now building — will unite the two west- 
ern termini. Still another branch will leave the main line in Western 
Minnesota, and extend north through the Red river valley to Pembina, on 
the border of British America. Nature has leveled a pathway for the North- 
em Pacific Railroad from the Lakes to the Ocean. All through the Rocky 
Mountain region, the elevation is some 3300 feet less on the Northern line 
than on the Central route. The Cascade or Sierra range, which, on the 
Central, is scaled at a height of 7042 feet, is crossed by the Northern Pacific 
nearly at the sea level — through the channel cut by the Columbia river. On 
the Northern Pacific line no tunnels will be needed, and probably no grade 
to exceed 50 feet to the mile. The construction of the Northern Pacific 
Road shortens the distance by rail between the Lakes and the Pacific Ocean 
nearly 600 miles. It shortens the distance by water and rail between New 
York (or Liverpool) and the ports of Asia some 1400 miles. 

Connections. — At Saint Paul and Minneapolis the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system connects with the navigation of the Mississippi river, and 
the various lines of Railroad extending through Chicago to the Atlantic 
coast; at Duluth with the commerce of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence ; at Pembina with a thousand miles of river and lake navigation in 
British America; at Puget Sound, when completed, with the commerce of 
the Pacific Ocean and the trade of Asia ; at Portland, Oregon, with the coast 
lines of road, the trafi&c of the Columbia, and the coastwise trade of the Sea. 

At short intervals across the continent the Road intersects many navigable 
streams, such as the Mississippi, the Red, the Missouri, the Yellowstone, the 
Clark, the Snake, the Columbia, and the Cowlitz — ^all of which will serve as 
feeders, or branch lines for the Road, bringing to it the trade of a vast and 
fertile country on both sides of the line. 

Rapid Progress of Construction. — Ground was broken in July, 1870. 
Several thousand men have since been constantly employed on the line. At 
this time (June, 1871,) the grading is nearly nnished for 266 miles from 
Lake Superior to the eastern border of Dakota, trains are running over 
125 miles of completed track; the Mississippi river is bridged at Brainerd, 
and once more joined to the Lakes by rail, and track-laying is rapidly pro- 
gressing westward. By September next, trains will run to the Red river, and 
the grading will probably be far advanced toward the Great Bend of the 
Missouri river in Central Dakota. 

In the meantime work has been commenced the present season on the 
Pacific coast; a force of men is already employed in the valley of the 
Columbia river, and hereafter the work of construction will be pushed both 
eastward and westward toward the centre with such rapidity as the best in- 
terests of the Road may justify. 

Including its purchase of the St. Paul and Pacific Road, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company has 413 miles of road now in operation, and be- 
fore the close of the present season the length of finished tracK will be at least 
560 miles. 

The New Northwest. — ^The Northern Pacific Railroad will centrally 
traverse and draw its traffic from a Fertile Belt of country 1800 miles long. 
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and at least 700 in width — stretching from the Great Lakes on the east, _^ 
the Pacific Ocean on the west Taken as a whole, the region thus to k::^ 
developed by this, great highway is not surpassed by any area of like exte^^ 
on the continent for abundance and diversity of natural resources, and caj:^^ 
city for sustaining a dense population. Besides its wealth of Minerals a%:^ 
of Timber, it admirably combines the three essentials of a good farming a:^^ 
grazing country, namely : a mild Climate, a naturally rich Soil, and a fi^jj. 
supply of Moisture. The climate of the New Northwest, heretofore muci 
misapprehended, can be best understood by comparing it with that of otixff 
better known localities, thus : The climate of Minnesota (one of the chief 
attractions of this great and prosperous State) is like that of New York, witli. 
out its dampness and chill. From Minnesota westward the seasons grow 
steadily milder, modified by the warm winds from the Pacific and other 
influences, so that Dakota has the climate of Iowa with a drier and more in- 
vigorating air ; Montana that of Ohio, without its winter discomfort and 
changeableness ; Washington and Oregon on the Pacific coast have the cli- 
mate of Southern Virginia, with more rain and cooler summer nights. At 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Kailroad, flowers have bloomed 
in the open air every month of the past winter, and along most of the Fertile 
Belt traversed by the Road, cattle readily subsist the year round on the 
nutritious grass of the plains and valleys. Gov. Potts, of Montana, writing 
to a friend in Ohio, says: "The valleys of Montana are scarcely ever 
covered with snow. The cattle run at large during the entire year, no grain 
or hay is fed them, yet they come out in the spring as fat as the best stall-fed 
cattle ill Ohio." The snow fall is much less, and the rain-fall much greater 
along the Northern Pacific route than along the Union and Central Pacific; 
and neither will be obstructed by snow. The capacious and land-locked 
harbors of Puget Sound, the giant Timber of Washington Teirritory, the gold 
and silver Mines of the Rocky Mountain region, the mineral wealth and 
fertile lands of Montana, the wheat and grazing lands of Dakota, and the 
tributary British Provinces, and the Farm and Timber lands of Minnesota- 
added to a climate singularly healthful and pleasant — are some of the 
attractions of this new region that is now fixing the attention of the country. 

Business op the Road. — ^The Northern Pacific Railroad will have no 
rival for the carrying-trade of the New Northwest. Other roads across the 
continent will have an ample field for a prosperous business of their own— 
the Northern Pacific has a field still more ample. The countiy tributary to 
the Northern Pacific Road would make ten States as large as Pennsylvania, 
and is wholly unsupplied with railroads. The immense and profitable traffic 
enjoyed by the Central and Union Pacific line, even during its first ftiU year 
of operation, is some intimation of what will be the business of the Northern 
Pacific Road, located as it is on a far shorter line, with much easier grades, 
under a milder climate, through a country tenfold more productive, and 
already containing a greater population than that which awaited the building 
of the Central line.* Some of the sources of the traffic that now awaits the 
completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad are these : 

1. The local carrying trade of the present population of the States and 
Territories traversed. (The Montana Miners alone paid Four Million Dollars 
for freighting in 1870.) 2. The transportation of mails, troops, and military 
supplies — a service which now costs the Government over Six MillioH Dol- 
lars annually. 3. The trade of the important British settlements occupying 

* In six years (including only one of thorough husiness) the Central Pacific has earned ten milUon dollari n«t 
over operating expenses, and nearly six millions over running expenses and interest on its bonds, and sixty-u^ 
percent. <»f earnings came from local traffic. The authorities of the Central Pacific estimate the earninsi o* 
their road for 1871 at ten millions, and President Thomas A. Scott, of the Union Pacific, places the eaminfi or 
that road this year at nine millions, making nineteen million dollars for the through line from San Francisco 
to Omaha. Of this at least nine million dollars wiU be net aboTe running expenaea, ornine per cent. oBt 
reasonable estimate of the entire cost of the road. 
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the fertile valleys of the Red and Assinniboine rivers, the Winnipeg Basin 
and British Columbia. 4. The immense freighting business of the Hudson's 
Bay Companv, the whole of which will accrue to the Northern Pacific Road. 
5. That portion of the large Through Traffic between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, and between Asia and Europe, which must pass over this line 
owing to its advantage in directness, shortness, and ease of grades. 6. The 
bulk of the business now done by the steamers plying on the many navigable 
rivers tributary to the Road. 7. The transportation and distribution of the 
thousands of settlers already moving to the fertile country through which the 
Road passes, the carrying of whose supplies and products will furnish a con- 
stantly increasing business. 8. The transportation to market of the Grain 
Crop of the New Northwest. This region is the home of winter wheat. 
Minnesota alone exported Twenty Million bushels in 1870, or enough to load 
2,500 railroad trains. 9. The Lumber Trade of Minnesota and Washingtow 
Territory. Last year Puget Sound shipped Two Hundred Million feet by 
sea, equal to l,O0iO train loads. 10. The transportation of Ores of the Pre- 
cious Metals from the mines along the Road to the smelting works at either 
extremity. Already 4,000 tons of ores pass over the Union and Central 
Pacific line monthly ; and with improved facilities, an increase to 1,000 tons 
per day is expected. The mines adjacent to the Northern Pacific Road will 
furnish at least an equal business. 11. The shipment of cattle from the 
natural Pastures of the Fertile Belt to the eastern market. This traffic will 
at once and permanently contribute a large revenue to the Road. 

The Land Grant. — The Land Grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
consists of 12,800 acres to each mile of track through Minnesota, and 25,600 
acres per mile through Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon — 
the branch to Puget Sound having the same grant as the main line. The 
average for the whole length of the Road and branch is over 23,000 acres 

Ser mile, and the total exceeds Fifty Million Acres. Of the Company *s Ten 
[illion Acres in Montana, Gen. jPotts, present Governor of that Terri- 
tory, says : " The Northern Pacific Railroad will open up the richest country 
in agricultural and mineral resources on the American Continent, and if the 
people East and in Europe could see the rich land grant the road has, the 
Company's bonds would not remain in market 90 days." Gov. Stevens, 
vrho repeatedly passed over the route, estimates that fully four-fifths of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad grant is good for cultivation or grazing, while 
much of the remainder is in the mountain belt, and is covered with valuable 
timber or filled with the precious metals. With the Road built through the 
midst of these lands, what is their money value ? The lands of the Union 
Pacific thus far sold have averaged $4.46 per acre ; the school lands of 
Minnesota $6.30 per acre; the lands of the Illinois Central Railroad grant, 
911*00 per acre. At even the average of $4.00 per acre, the lands of the 
[Northern Pacific Railroad will pay for its construction and equipment, and 
leave the Road free from debt, and one-half the lands unincumbered in the 
CJompany's possession. At only $2.50 per acre. Government price, these 
lands will build and equip the Road, leave it free of debt, and place a surplus 
of Twenty-five Million Dollars in the Company's treasury. 

As fast as the Road progresses the Company's lands will be opened to sale 
and settlement at moderate prices, and on easy terms of payment. The 
rapidity with which settlers are already moving to the line of the Road, the 
numerous colonies now forming in various parts of the country with the same 
object, and the comprehensive plans of the Railroad Company for fostering 
immigration and hastening the settlement of the country tributary to their 
Road, give assurance that the lands of the grant will be absorbed quite as 
fiut as desired. 
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Sulkies, Skeleton Wagons, No-Top Trotting Buggies, 
irom any weight down to 110 lbs., 

And livery Description of l^ine Pleasure Carriages 

BUILT TO OKDEK AND FOE SALE. 

STYIE. fINISH AND DUflABIHTY t)N£liUAU£0. 
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THOMAS ROGERS, } 44 EXCHANGE PLACE, 

Treas. ) NEW YORK. 
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JOHN STEPHENSON 4 CO., 

47 Easl TiBnty-Sfiyeitl SI, Nei Yorl 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

STR[ET cues & OMIOSES, 

OF EVERT STYLE AKD TABIETY OF COKSTEnCTIOK, AM) 
COBBIHIllS AU YAIUABLE MPEOTEMElfPS. 



ALL COUNTRIES AND CLIMATES SUITED. 



This establishment, located in the Bort of New York, 
is most &Torable for 



and its Cars, constructed in sections, may be entirely 
completed before being packed for transportation. 
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(MARSHALL'S PATENT OF ALL SIZES.) 
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T. C. BECKWITH, Treas'r. . 

HAHSHALL LEFFEHTS, Jr., 

OFFICE AND WAREROOMS; 

No. 94 Beekman St., New York. 
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Best Bloon, Claicoal aiil ReU M Iron, 

TELEGRAPH AND lEBCHANT WIKE, NAIIS, 8PIKE8. ETC. 

Galvanizing Works, 54, 56 & 58 Gannon Street, N. Y. 



AOENT FOK THK EiSTON SHEET IROX WOBKS. 

■ {E!^ AU orderM prompUy nUended to, "^k 



LOCOMOTIVE.! 



PATEHSON, N. J- 1 



D. B. GRANT-, 

PRESIDENT. 

N. Y. OFFICE, 

33 "Wall Street. 
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IN KESPECT TO 

Joseph Gillott's Steel Pens. 



Mr. Gillott brought an action in the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York against Richard Esterbrook and others, which was tried in 
November, 1864, and judgment rendered therein restraining them from 
using his Trade Mark^ ** No, 303 ^^^ and from making or selling steel 
pens with said numerals impressed thereon, or upon the boxes or packages 
containing them. 

An elaborate opinion was delivered by the Court in that case, per Pot- 
TfiR, Justice, the conclusion of which is as follows : 

" It appearing from the evidence that the plaintiff, at a time prior to 
that of its use by any other manufacturer, selected the device ^303^^ as a 
trade-mark for a pattern of a pen manufactured by him ; that he obtained 
and secured thereby a valuable interest in the good-will of his manufacture 
of that pen ; that having appropriated to himself this device to be engraven 
or impressed upon his said pen as a trade-mark, which in connection with 
his name, also impressed on said pen, indicated that such pen was manu- 
! factured and sold by him ; the plaintiff has established a right, and is 
I Entitled to Protection by Perpetual Injunction^ against the de- 
fendants' impressing or otherwise using the figures or numerals * 303^ 
(which is a part of the plaintiff's trade-mark) upon their pens, or upon 
the labels or boxes in which the said pens are put up by the defendant." 

This decision was affirmed at the General Term of the Supreme Court, 
and again by the Court of Appeals at the close of its recent session in 
Albany. 

The principles involved therein apply with equal force to other nume- 
rals—say 170f 351 and 404^nnd others used by Mr. Gillott as trade- 
marks of pens manufactured by him ; and all persons are cautioned against 
any infringement upon the right acquired by him to the exclusive use of 
such trade-marks, which will be enforced by all legal means. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 tfohn Street, New York. 

HENRY OWEN, 

AgetU and Attorney* 
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MUSICAL BOXES.'CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 

M. J. PAILT.ARD & CO. 

Xo. 6H0 BrMitUt'ny, 2f. Y. 



GUNPOWDER. 



EVEBY VARIETY OF 

SAFETY FUSE, STEAM ROCK DRILLS, ELECTRICAL 
BLASTIKfi APPARATUS, ETC. 



"ORANGE POWDER." 

"ORANGE RIFLE POWDER," 

In every style of package. 

"ORANGE DUCKING POWDER," 

Expressly for water fbwL 

"AUDUBON," 

Very quick shooting. 

" ORANGE LIGHTNING POWDER," 

Best Powder made. 



Laflin L Rand Powder Co., 

21 M It (oppositG Astor House), Ngt Tort. 



Agentnes at Uagaidnes at all Frominent Points. 



Piim CLOU sm ^ 

HELIX NEEDLES. 

0. HOWARD BLOOD, ProprietOf and Patentee. 

BEECKM, CHAIBIBLIN & CO, H AGEHH 
82 & 84 WORTH STREET, 



ESTABLISHED 180 9. 

ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS' 




For general Household purposes, is better and cheaper than Soap. 

MASTERS ADD O^HHKS OF VE89BIj8i 

riir?A?i,^ ^^sAPOLio 

TBI IT I It coBti but little, and 1b sold hj Qrocen and Drs^lgts 
eT«rfwher«. 

DEPOT: 20 PARK PLACE, 

ISTE'W YORK. 



KOSENGARTEN & SONS, 

(ESTABLISHED 1822,) 

MANUFACTURING 

CHEMISTS, 



—LABORATORY— 

EENl Al HTZffAHI STMTS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 




Sulphate of Quinia, 
Muriate of Quinia, 
Citrate of Iron & Quinia, 
Sulphate of Cinchonia, 
Bromine, 

Bromide of Potassium, 
Bromide of Ammonium, 
Nitrate of Silver, 
Tannin, 

Iodide of 



Sulphate of Morphia, 
Acetate of Morphia, 
Muriate of Morphia, 
Strychnia, 

Nitrate of Ammonia, 
Hypophosphites, 
Subnitrate of Bismuth, 
Spirits of Nitre, 
Veratria, 
Potassium. 



A aEKERil ISSOBTIEHT OF 



CHEIVEIC^L 




Our articles can be obtained of all Wholesale Druggists. 
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LEAVE BBEMEN AND BALTIMORE EVERY 
ALTERNATE WEDNESDAY. 

On arrf^al at Baltimore, emigrants going farther westward are immediatelj 
transferred to the spacious Cars of the great 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

And sent forward to destination without being subjected to an/ expenses 
whaterer at Baltimore. Rail distances to Western and Southern points are 
much shorter from Baltimore than from other seaports, and cost of trarel is 
proportionately less. 

The comforts, accommodation, and protection afforded to emigrants rik 
this favorite route, are unequalled. 

JPrice of Steerage p€issage from Bremen, Southam^ptan, or 
Havre, to BcUtimore, in gold, $40, 

For imrtionlars, appl/ to 
North German Lloyd, Bremen. 

L'Herbette, Kane & Co., Havre. 

Keller, WalHs & Pottlethwafte, Southampton and London. 
Agenti of the B. & 0. R. R. Co., generally. 






NEW YOEK and CHARLESTON, S. 0. 

" GALVESTON and KEY WEST. 

FERNANDINA, Eorida. 

" PHILADELPHIA. 

PHTT.ADELPIA and OHAELESTON, S. 0. 

" PBOVIDENOE, R. L 

" NORFOLK and RICHMOND. 

" WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

FOR IITFORMiTIOX AFFLT TO 

W. P. CLYDE, 119 Wall Street, New York. 

W. P. CLYDE & CO., 12 South Wliarvea, Philadelphia, 

General Managers, 
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City 



Rents Collectell 



BROADWAY, ROOM 10, 

A6ENT FOR THE SALE AND EICHAITCIE OF 

and Country Real Estate. 

HOUSES RENTED, 

Honey Loaned npon Real Estate, np faroralile tens. 



BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 

RAILROAD BONDS & OTHER SECURITIES 

OFFICE: 194 BROADWAY, 

BOOM 10, 



A 



Powers & Weightman, 



MANUFACTURING 



New York Store, 56 Maiden Lane. 



SULPHATE OF QUINIA, 

SULPHATE OF MORPHIA, 
CALOMEL, CHLOROFORM, 
EPSOM SALT, 

And other Medicinal ChemicaL 



ALUM, BLUE VITRIOL, 

COPPERAS, OIL VITRIOL, 

NITRIC and MURIATIC ACID 

And other Chemicals for Manufacturers and the Ar- 



NITRATE OF SILVER, 

SULPHURIC ETHER, 
BROMIDES, 

IODIDES, 

And other Photographic Chemicals. 



C H E M I S T S, M 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Office, Ninth and Parrish Streets. 



s. 



STES A 



BOttERS, CASTINGS, 



Mm 



lACHIIEEY, 

lAMiCTDEiD FRummy 

Am) ON FATOBABLE TERMS, 



51 HUOHES STREET, 



ire, AfCd, 



PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 

Cl SW, Mf eei Joli aiJ FiiiB, Hew Tort, 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

TIN AND ROOFING PLATES 

OF ALL aiBEa AND KINDS. 

FXO-, TiiT, mxrssrA. sheet irozst, 
CHARCOAL and COMMON SHEET IRON, 

i£AD, SttEET ZmC> C0PP5B, 

SPELTER, SOLDER. ANTIMONV, ETC. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 




STANDARD SCALES. 



THOBMNBH'S COFPEB AND DHUO MILLS, COMPOBITION BELL8, 
all aisee. LBTTER PRESSES, BTC, ETC. 
aS'Scale* rrpaln-d prnmplly and rragaunblij. 

311 Broadway, N. Y.. 93 Main Stre«t, Buffalo, 338 Broadway, Albany. 

rAIRBASKS, BHOny Jt Cn.. US Milk .Slrrft, Bottan. 

X-AIRBASKS A Jiirixa, Pl,iladclphtn, Fmn. 






THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL LINE BETWEEN 



THIS USE, IN COSNBCTION WOT THE 

lONTBEll OCEAH STEAISIIF COIFIH, 

forms a direct communication from Europe with all points in the Great 
West and the Canadas^ vii Quebec or Portland; and from Xew 
York, with all other lines of Steamers from Europe, in connection with 
the Erie and New York Central and Hudson Baiiwajs at Buffalo, for 



DETROIT, 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE, 
ST. LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY, 



ST. PAUL, 

DULUTH, 

DENVER, 

SALT LAKE CITY, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 



and all points in the Territories and California; thus affording first- 
class Passengers, as well as Emigrants, the best facilities, and with the least 
changes, to reach any portion of the West, JSTorth-Wcst, and South-West 

THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 

is amply provided with a large number of magnificent and unequalled 
Pullman, Palace, Day and Night Cars, which are run on all Express 
trains, and such advantages are offered to Emigrants as will insure their 
safety and comfort in transit over this lihe« 

EDI. B. BEACH, M\ Unitell States M, 

175 Broadway, New Yorks 
a J. BRYD6ES, 

MamofftHff IHreetar, Montreal, Cmnada, 



AMERICAN AGENCIES. 



8. BHACKEIjIi, Boston, Mass. 
WM. FIjOVirSRB, Bangor, Maine, 
CL B. OSWSIili, Ogdensburgh, N. 7. 
Ji WHITKORB, BufEklo.K. 7. 
TAT]X>B BR08^ CInoiiinfttf, Ohio. 



B. REID7, Detroit, Mich. 
J. H. WHITMAN, Chicaga 
O. J. BALDWIN, Bt. Iiouis. 
JOHN H. MUIB, Milwaukee. 
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VE OFFER FOB SALE 



GOAL, miEBAL, TIIBEI!, GOllN, M IIGE 
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LARGE TRACTS OF LAND SUITABLE FOR COLONIES, 

IN THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATED 

Special attention given to the purchase of lands in ail of the United 
States. Geological Reports and Surveys made. Taxes paid. Titles 
examined. 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR OF LANDS. 



If you ^want to SELL^ send us a full description^ price, 
etc., of your property. 



If you 'want to BUY, send us your desire, and ^^re >will 
undertake to suit you, FREE of EXPENSE to YOU. 
Catalogues, Maps, etc., furnished FREE. 



If you own lands, have them properly examined, and see 
what they are >»vorth. Keep your taxes paid up. 



OFFICERS : 

M. AOTCER, President. 
GEO. N. TOWNSEND, Manager. 
H. MALCOLM DWYER, Treas'r. 
W. B. FISTER, Secretary. 



UNITED STATES LAND CO., 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

NEW YORK. 

Branch Offices are now being- esta- 
blished in the principal cities of the 
United States and Europe. 
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WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO., 




MAOTFAOrnSEES OF 
*S> S TJ ^^ E E/ 1 O E, -S«r 



AND THE LEADING STYLES OF 

3E*.A.3El-iaLlSOXjifia» 

246MarketSt,an(il3,lli&l7UI)inlSl,FhiladGlpliia, 

WAEEKOOMS IN NEW YORK, 

498 A 500 Broadway. 



PATENT OFFICES,! 

PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON. 




FORREST 



119 
Soi Fourth SI, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



H. HOWSON, 
ENGINEER 



C. HOWSON, 
AnOEHET AT LAI, 



MARBLE 



eo5 

Seventh Street, 

f asUimfln, I. C. 



Oommnnlotttlcmi to bo addrsnod to Prloolpal OBloai, Fhiladalphib. 




ALBRECHT, RIEKES & SCHMIDT, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

First Class, ^mi and Sunare, hmSt Plate 



Every Ztutmtment fuUy warranted. Price Moderate. 

THE PUBLIC IS RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO EXAMINE OUR LARGE STOCK. 
BEST REFERENCES. 

Ware On, 1 610 M Stmt, MaMpMa. 



I]5rCOK.I='ORJi-TE 3D 185Q. 



GENERAL AGENTS FOR PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, OF 

GUARDIAK MUrnAl LIFE fflSUMCE COMFM 

Assets, upwards of $3,000,000. Losses paid Jn the last 12 yean, «ver $1,000,000. 

xiiTco rMrB, ^1,00 0,000. 

Cdah PrmnUim*. n>»el« A'im-/)»-jVii«rNe. Annunl Dtvldendt. 

OFFICE, 520 WALNTJT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 



J". H. 'WEEiKIS, 

m M Foiiitli street, PialelpMa, 

MANUFACTURER OF 



Particular attention given to Cottage Paints. 



Ts: 



CAMBRIA IROK WOEKS, 



Situated on the line of the Pennsylvania Bailroad, at the western 

base of the Alleghany Mountains, are the largest of 

their class in the United States, and are 

now prepared to make 

1800 TONS FEE WEEE, 



OI^ 



IRON AND STEEL RAILWAY BARS. 



The Company possesses inexhaustible mines of Coal and Ore, 
of suitable varieties, for the production of Iron and Steel Bails of 




Their location, coupled with every known improvement in 
machinery and process of manufacture, enable them to offer 
Bails, when quality is considered, at lowest market rates. 

The long experience of the present Managers of the Company, 
and the envialUe reputation they have established for " Cambria 
Bails," are deemed a sufficient guarantee that purchasers can 
at all times depend upon receiving rails unsurpassed for strength 
and wear by any others of American or foreign make. Any 
of the usual patterns of Bails can be supplied on short notice; 
and new patterns of desirable weight or design will be made to 
order. Address 

CAMBEIA ffiON COMPANY, 

JVo. 218 South Fourth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Or at the Works, 

JOHNSTOWN, PENNA. 



PH(ENIX IROI COMPM 

410 WALNUT STREET, 

i=i3:iii.^3deXjI=>i3:ijl. 



MANUFACTUBBB8 OF 



WROTJaiT-IEON ROOF TRUSSES, 

MITHEB STBAIOHT, CUJtrED, OB HIPPED, 

With Wrought-Iron Purlins and Jack Rafters, for covering with 

Sheet- Iron or Slate. 

PATENT WROUGHT-IRON COLUMNS 

For Top-Ohords or Posts of Bridges, Piers, Publio Buildings, 

Gas-Holders, etc. 

ANT SIBB, FROM 3 J TO 16 INCHES DIA.MET1UU 

PATXSNT IiINKSp 

For bottom chords of Bridges, of any sise or length, made by hydraulic 

pressure, without welding. 

WROUGHT-iRON BEAMS, GIRDERS AND JOISTS, 

And all kinds of Iron Framing used in the construction of 

Fire-Proof Buildings. 

Deck Beams, Channel Bars, Angle and T Bars, 

Curved to template, when required. 

"PhoBiiix Best" Refined Bar Iron, 

Sash, Ladder, Hand Rail, and Purlin Iron. 

mmm \m m street mi^. 

Of ftU Patterns and Weight. 

Double Lip Wrought-Iron Railroad Chairs 

Made to Fit any Section of BaiL 
They would especially call the attention of UNQlN'EtSSELB to their 

NEW PATENT SUSPENSION RAIL JOINT, 

now being used with great satisfaction on many of oar principal Railroads. 
It makes a very firm joint, does not get out of order, and 
can be fitted to any size rails. 
Ihrawinga, Speeifieations, and Pattern Sheets furniehed on applieoHon, 
ADDBE88 

SAMUEL J. REEVES, President, 

410 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 



E3T.A "BT .TSUEP 184S. 



TI, SELLERS. JOIN SELLERS, Jr. 

WM. SELLEES&CO., 

M lUl St. Ml 



^DeBcHpUve SpeeffieaHonsand F/iofogmphteentonapplicaUm^,) 




MANUrACTURERS OF 



MACHUISTS, RlDlIBEtlS, SMITHS i BOILEE 



T O O L S^ 



EST A "BT .TSUED 1848. 



WM. SI 



1, Jr. 



WM. SELLERS & CO, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Shafting and Mill Gearing, 

MiLfAimiymiimEs 

PIVOT BRIBGES, Etc., Etc. 




SMITH SHOPS, 

BOLLINQ MILLS, 
FORGES, 

STEEL WORKINQ, 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 



QIFFARD'S INJECTOH, SELF-ADJUSTINQ. 



»|;IS>«$B17^€ 



(ZneorpoPBtxI by Special An of Zrgltlniiiiv of PeHnst/lBaHla.) 

— o m c E— 

65 Hortli Front Street, 

PHILADBLPHLA.. 




:M:A.B:Biis of 



CARDING, SPINNING, WEAVING, 



ASD ALL OTHER 



COTTOW OB WOOJ-EW fACTOBIES, 



BBIDBBBX7BO HANUFACTUBINa OOHFANT, Continued. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR IMPROVEMENTS IN 



POWER LOOUS, 



SELF-ACTINQ HULES, 



And uma SFmNma, 



UILL SHAFTING, 



aEARINQ PULLETS, 

And SELF-OIUNa HAKaERS. 



■ < ^m^*- 



PLANS DRAWN AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR FACTORIES OF ANY SIZE. 



■* m»» » 






^ o 



FOR WATER WORKS, 

Lifting from One to Twenty Millions of Gallons 
per day, from Ten to Five Hundred 

Feet Elevation. 



roster rvM^d* 



BABTON H. JEinCS, 



I. p. MOREIS & CO., 

jjnrt j^iflimond Iron fflorb, 

(ESTABLISH^ 1828,) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

BLOWING ENGINES, 
IVIarine Engines, 

Cornisli and other Pumping Engines, 
SUGAR MILLS, ROLLING MILLS, SAW MILLS, 

EHICSSOU CALOEIC EITGIITES, 
BOILERS, 

FIDE, TDBEAE 08 PUM CTLDfilER AKII MO, 

OTtt«B fiATE mm WOBK, 
AIR HOIST FOR FURNACFS & WAREHOUSES, 

HEAVY CASTING IN IRON AND BEASS. 



FAIRMOUNT MACHINE WORKS, 2106 Wood St., 
POWER LOOM WORKS, N. W. Cor. Hamilton & 2hl Sts., 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




fSELF-01Lll*<^ 



POWER LOOMS, 



SPOOLING. WINDING. BEAMING. DYEING IND SIZING MICHINES. '<u<»<>i.>8.iK>n;.,F..i>r..tei, 

BELF-AOTISa, WOOL SCODEIKO MiCHINB3, ' '"■ "°'° '"' " °""" ""■"■ 

FniNGE TWISTINO MSCHLNES, r,.\RD AND PARAFFINE OIL PRESSES, 

POWER HOISTING MACHINES. 

Shafting a Specialtjl PLANS taken and FACTORIES fitted out complete with 

Shafting and Gearing. 

J^iE2«yr, Couptinff and Uangrrt^ fttJier Rigid or A^utrabU Btarinfft, alwayi en Aand. 
Send Ibr 1l>t of Fnlleji. eXc, etc. AddrMt 

THOS. ■WOOD, 

ai06 Wooil St., FhttadelpMa, Pa. 



. ^. &BQS&B, 



fas. M. Fssei^so». 




PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Ettlmstes furnished for the manufacture of Books in English and German. 
Having every facility for doing work promptly In our own eiteblishment, wc 
■re prepared to do it in the bett manner and at reaionatile prioet. 



GMR^RD 

lulrt jiorhs aiti Iron tontfanj, 

MANUFACTURE 

WBOUOttT-mOW ?I?E 

And Sundries for Gas and Steam Fitters, Plumbers, Machinists) Rail- 
ing Makers, Oil Refiners, Etc. 

WORKS; 

TWENTY-THIRD & FILBERT STS. 
OFFICE AND WABEHOVSEi 

No. 42 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 



BLACK DIAMOND 
FILE VVORKS. 



G. & H. BARNETT, 

39, 41 & 43 Hicbnona St., PMla. 



MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 

Pascal Iron Works, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN'A. 



SST-A-SIilSHCEID, 1821. 



THOMAS T. TASKER, Jr. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 

5th and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia. New York, 15 Gold Street. 



ran GAS WOBKS IWACttlWEHY 



PASCAIi IROIff ITirORKSy 

South 5th and Tasker Streets. 



HAXrtnrACTXTBSBB AITD BUILDBBS OF 

GAS TKTORES, ETC., 

Of all Descriptioiis of tbe most Appyed Flan. 



ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF BEST QUALITY 





mm m mt ti 



'■";8 




r#i£&t»&#i flit), 



From one-eighth of an inch to ten inches diameter; 

with aU kinds of 

Fitting, Valves and Cocks, Gas and Steam Fitters' Tools, 

AND ALL ARTICLES CONNECTED WITH THE MANUFACTURE OF 

or ¥ 







BARROWS, SAVERY & CO. 



1 



J 














» 



COBM OF FRONT AND BEED STREETS, FHHADELFHIA, 

Manufacturers in all its Branches of 



CAST-IROIff HOLiIiOlTir WARE, 

Plain, Enamelled and Tinned, the best in the market. 

Wagon Boxes, Cast and Wrought Handle Bad Irons, Field and Garden 
Boilers, Frindle Agricnltaral Steamer and Caldron, Sugar Fans, Cal- 
drons, Soap Kettles and Casks, Savery's Foroelain Iiined Dining- 
Boom Water-Cooler and Befrigerator, Barrows' Patent 
Bnamelled Bath Tubs and Plumbers' Ware. 

Urugsists' XTtensilSy 

SUCH AS 
Snamelled Tincture Fresses, Betort Stands, Shraporating Dishes, etc., etc, etc. 

JAMES G. HAin) & CO., Factors, 

Xo8, 6Jd i£ 616 Market St., PhUadaphia. 




HEVOiVIWG STEHEOSCOPES, 



560 

Between Spring db JPrince Sta,, 




NEW YORK. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 






» 



L 



On 20, 50 and 100 yards Spools, to the wholesale trade only. Also, 
Tram, Organzine, Floss, Fringe Silks, etc., for manufiMtorers' use, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



CM^MTXMtn »r sfMcaL iter or CoifsaKSS. 

TUB 

NATIONAL CAPITOL 




Life Insuraoce Companf, 

WASttlNGTON, D. C, 

A National Company created for the benefit of Policy 
Holders, and by them controlJed. 

M. a EMERY, 

J'reatftent. 

E G. WHSON, 

Vice-Preatdent and Oen'l Agent. 

F. HOWAED, MJ)., 

Meilical Counsel. 

J. B. PATTEESON, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 



O'Hara Flint Glass Works 



I 






JAS. B. ImYON a CO.p 

MAMACTDBERS OF 

FINE PRESSED 

FLINT GLASSWARE 

No. Ue WATER STREET, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 



I 












GLOBE PLOW WORKS, 

166 Fti Stmiit, Fittslmili, FiL, 

Mann&ctorers and Dealers in all Descriptions of 



/ 



PXiOlTir CASTINGS. 

PATENTEES OF THE CELEBBATED FISST FSEMIUH 

EON GENTRE Hi HILL-SIDE MOLM FLOWS. 




The 3DNNTSIDB combines Beant7, Darsbilitj, Simplioit^ of Coiistrao(l< 
ftiid !b, in an emiatiiit degree, 

A POWERFUL AND ECONOUICAL HEATER. 

All who have examined and used tLii Fire-plaoo Heater oommeiid it as 

Gmitly Superior In anything of the kind ever berort offered in Ihe fflnriiet. 



Wb claim the following improvement" ; — 

rusted that one-tbird more [>r the radiutin; >iir<b«e extends into the room, 



i. The fnel ma^iins ii daahle ths naual b 
.piioilj for twonty-fonr hou 



». The pati 
to tho room 
4. There ir 



Bupply I 



!!■• trom the fire-box to the top of 



lata 



indm 



ir chami 



my pi 



the ga«, prBTonts ewapB of g«« 

BiploBioHB to ooour. 

iskc' julation IB kept up, drawing Ihe cold 

, at the bach of Ihe Store. 

Ting doable radiating Sue 



through heated flues into a I 

G. Xo Bide pipes ar« naed, as the air is bested In a rei 
and double back, Buppl^ing large qnantitiea of hot air 

B. A damper on top of the StoTe, conneotsd with lh> 
of hot air required for the u» of either the upper or lo 

7. The grata ia aelf- cleaning, and no duat can eaoape while ahaklng iL 

8. All parts of thia Stove are made from the very Wat uateriBll, and in the moat sub- 
stantial iniDner, all under the auperintendence of the patentee. 

9. Other points of eonvenienoe, eooaomj, and twaaty, can be better expliiined on Inspec- 
tion of the Stoie. 

Send for testimonials, as this Heater has been before the pabtic since 1838. 

Every variety of Stoves, Heaters and Ranges mamifactored. 
Enameled, Tinned and Plain Hollow Ware. 
Also, a great variety of Hardware Goods. 

STUART, PETERSON & CO., 

Xoble and Broad 8t»., PhUadetphta, Pa. 



BARTLETT, BOBBINS &, CO. 

(UTE EllfU BABTLETT ( CO,.) 







DSB 




AND MANUFACTURERS OF 



IRON FRONTS, VERANDAS, 

Wm\ m CAST IRON RAIIIIGS, 

MtecM aiil Omiital M M. OiiMr. 







#OT£t ANP fAMIU BANCES 



^Mw^X 










9 



(HIGH UP AND LOW DOWN,) 



FURNISHED AND PUT DP TO ORDER. 



z 



CORNER OF 

BA.IjTII>j:OItE. 




TRADE MARK/. 



White Lead and Linseed Oil 

C O M P A N T, 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



WHITE LEAD, ("Atlantic,") 



BSP l; 





ROBERT COLGATE & CO., 

2S7 PEABL ST., NEW TOBK. 




THE 

-f 

a,l!4,ll(l!tlTnlI-n8l, 

Office at Factorij. NEW YORK. 
SAMUEL C. BISHOP, Proprietor. 

The Dii'v manufacturer in the United Btataa of every vari- 
ety of Roods made from Puir^ Qitlfa-Pei-rha. 

COTTON AND SILK COVERED WIRES, 

Bishop's Compound Cordage for air lines and outside connections ; 

XTI>TZ3ZIZ%<3;-Z1.0-tTZ>irX3 "VC^ZIXSS, 

■Underground Wires, with fibre and Bishop's Compounds. 

Any kind required made to order. 
In addition to Telegraph and Electric Goods, I make all kinds of 



s TJ c n -A. s 

BELTING FOR USE IN WATER; 
SHEET EOR SURGICAL XJSE; 

SHEET FOR VARIOUS MECHANICAL USES; 

Lining for Acid ant GlieniiGSl BatDs; 

BOTTLES, PrrOHERS, AND FUNNELS FOR ACTOS; 

SODA AND BEER PIPE ; 
BOSSES FOR FLAX MACHINERY, Etc., Etc. 
Salesroom, and Office at Factory. 

SAMUEL C. BISHOP. 



McKesson & Robbins, 





11 








9 




HANnFACTMEBS OF STANDARD 




IIMI k PimiM PRMMIIS, 



CMatine Coated BiUs^ Superior Fluid Extracts^ 

Aromatic Elixirs, etc* 



Oar parpose is not to manufacture any preparation that can be surpassed, 
and all our articles will be afforded at reasonable prices. 

Haying been established in the Wholesale Drug business since 1833, our 
bouse is well known, as the most extensive in the trade, and one whose con- 
stant aim has always been to elevate the standard of character in our pursuit. 
Our efforts in this direction having been rewarded by gaining a reputation for 
superior methods of business and for dealing in reliable goods, we take plea- 
sure in presenting our preparations to the notice of the public, assured that 
our recommendation will be a sufficient guarantee of quality. 

Circulars and quotations will be sent by mail on application, and all orders 
intrusted to us will be promptly and carefully filled at the lowest market rates. 

k ei & 93 Fulton, and 80, 82 & 84 Unn Sis,, II, Y, 

Fnelliiig's Stai Dyes, for family use. 



H. J, Xm. J. fHAETOS. W. D, lOCOM, 


MS, iffli k ca, 


WHOLESALE 


MANUFACTURERS 

o r 


*^m*9 


SOFT UND FAHCf 


HATS, 


Uos. 96 & 98 Grand Street, 


11 J 



ESTABLISHED 1830. 



MANUFACTURER 



VARNISHES, 



office:, 



PEARL STREET, 

NEMSr YORK. 

MANUFACTORIES: 

115 Norfolk Street, 

58 to 64 Clinton Street, 

Cor. 31st Street and 1st Avenue. 




u \m k Kill 



42 PmE ST.. NEW TOEK, 




'} 



MINERS OF 



Sterling Magnetic Iron Ore, 



AND MAKERS OP 



Sterling Anthracite Pig Iron. 

A. W. HUMPHREYS, Treasurer, 
Post-Office Box 1384, New York. 



m 




eowE ft «, 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



LINSEED OIL 



No. 181 FRONT STREET 



I 



Cor. of Burling Slip, 



L- 



^MW TQMM. 



BETWEEN m YORK Al IIWPOOI, 

CAILIHB AT COEK BABBOE EACH VAT. 
NEW AND MAGNinOENT (BELFAST BUILT) 

(THE X.A.I1C3-EST .A-FLOA-T,) 

Constructed especially for the Transatlantic Trade, 
combining safety, speed and comfort. 



BAt.TIC. 




Eaob ■eotion well varmed and lighted. Tentilation perfect. 
Separate washing ranges and accommodations. Food of the best 
quality, and well cooked. 
Itiites as Low as by *my Fina-clnM lAne. 
For full inrormatien applj to Loe&l Agant, 

WHITE STAB LIKE OFFICES, 

to KnMdtnty, JTrto TarX', 



Or to Ueaara. 1BTS.AT b IHHIE, 

Local Agentu fit Qniteniitou) 



-^JAUES SCOTT ft CO. 



STEAM COMPMY, 

CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 

FROM m xm m ummi evert wednesdat. 



The Magnificent JFuU Bawered Steamships 

WYOMING ...4,000 Tons. 

WISCONSIN 4,000 

COLORADO 3,015 

MINNESOTA 2,965 

NEVADA 3,125 

MANHATTAN 2,965 

NEBRASKA 3,392 

IDAHO 3,200 

MONTANA. J t*"«*"5. 






Cabin Passage, $80, Gold. 



SALOON AND STATE ROOMS ALL ON DECK. 



JL a- E isr T s- 



GUION & CO Liverpool. 

** *• Paris and Havre. 

A. S. PETRIE & CO London. 

JA8. SCOTT & CO Queenstown. 

wmiAMs & oniON, 

63 WaU Street, New Ttwk. 



TO ZSUROPE. 






FOR QUEENSTOWN AND UVERPOOL, 

Under Oontraot with the Governments of Qreat Britain and the 

United States for Carrying the Mulsi 

AVERAGE PASSAGE IN 1870, 

OnMl, 9 days 16 hours 8 nun. Inw ard, 10 days 14 bonis 22 min. 



CITY 
CITT 
CITT 
CITT 
CITT 
CITT 
CITT 



or BICHMOND, ( BuOding.) 

OF MONTREAL,, {BuUding.) 

or BMUS8BL8,„...,0apt, J, Kennedy. 

OF BnOOKLTN, Capt, S, Brookt. 

OF FABI8, Oaipt. J. Mirehaute. 

OF ANTWERP, Oapt, R. Leitch. 

OF ZONBON, Cdpl, H. TibbiU. 



CITT OF BALTIMOREf....Capt, DdamotU. 
CITT OF WASHINGTON, Capt. T. C. Jones. 

CITT OF NEW YORK, Oipl. PhiUips. 

CITT OF BBI8TOL, Oapt, G. Lochead. 

CITT OF LIMERICK, Oapt. W, R. Phittips. 

CITT OF BUBZINf Oapt. J. X^on. 

CITT OF HALIFAX, Oapt, W,Jamieion. 



CITT OF BURHAM,.....Oapt. A. Mathieton, 



FROM NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL, 

Eyery Saturday and Eyery ThnRday, froi Pier 45 Noit Rlyer, 

Landing Passengers for Ireland at (loeenstown, 

WHERE THE DELAY IS ABOUT HALF AN HOUR. 
SeUea of Ptissage will be found extremely moderate. 



FROM QUEENSTOWN OR LIVERPOOL: 

A Steamer leayes Liyerpool eyery TUESDAT and THUBSDAT, embarking Faasengen 
from QUEEHSTOWH on WED5E8DAT and FBIDAT. -m 

Tieheit can he bought on thi» fide, at low rate$, hjf pertont wifking to bring out their /riendt. 

These Steamers are built on the Clyde, are constmoted in Water-tight Iron Sections, are 
supplied with Patent Fire Annihilntors, and carry experienced Surgeons. The accommo- 
dation and attendance is unsurpassed. 

The Veeeeh of thie Line crone South of the Banke of Newfoundland, thu$ greatly leeeen- 
ing the danger from Ice and Foge, 

For passage or further information, apply at the Company's OffioeSi 

JOHN 0. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, Vew York. 

WM. INMAN, Agent, 

Ho. 62 and 03 Tower Buildings South, 22 Water St, LlTerpool. 

PAOculelp^iia— 0*DONNELL k FAULK, 402 Chestnut Street; Boston^M. 8. CREAGH, 102 SUte 
Street; Chiea{fo—V. C. BROWN, 36 South Clark Street; X^mfcm— BIYES k ALLEN, 61 King 
WilliAm Street; Paris^-JVLES DECOUE, 48 Rue Notre Dame des Yictoires, Place de la 
Bourse; JZam^m— FALCK k CO.; Jfavre— WOOD k CO.; Aniwerp~-WM, INMAN; 
Bef/Mf-^OHN McKEE, 58 and 86 Donegal Quay; QHeenHmtmr-C, k W. D. SETMOUR k 
CO. ; and Minor Agencies in all parts. 



@Nc@SlmS 



OIP 





EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, 

Prom Ker 20, North River, New York. 

The Line comprises the following full-powered Clyde-built Steamships : 

Acailia; Calejlonia, Qenora, Scanilinaria; 
Alexandria, California; Ma, Ma, 
Anglia, Colnmliia, Iowa, Tyrian, 
Assyria, Dadan, Mailia, Trojan, 
Australia, Dorian, Olyipia, Trinacria, 
Britannia, Enropa, Sidonian, Victoria. 

AND ARE INTENDED TO SAIL EEGULAELT TWICE A WEEK 

TO AND FROM NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at HoTille (Londonderry) to Land and Embark Passengers. 

The«e first-class Steamers were built un«!er special inspection, expressly for THE ATLANTIC PAS- 
SENGER TIIADK, are thon.uglilv ventilate*!, are divided into WATER AND AIR-TIGHT COM- 
PARTMENTS, cany Passengers on ONE 'TWEEN DECK ONLY, are fitted up IN EVERY RESPECT 
vitli all the Modern Improvements calculated to insure Safety, Comfort and Convenience, and are 
unsurpassed for kind attention to and good treatment of Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all railway stations in Oreat Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden or Denmark and America, as safely, speedily, comfortably and cheaply aa by any other 
route or line. 



^ 



Of Peninsular and Mediterranean Steam Faoketa, sailing regularly between 
Glasgow, the Mediterranean Ports and "New Tork. 

EXCURSION TICKETS GRANTED AT REDUCED RATES. 

The round voynge by these Steaiu'^'s presents a route of unequalled interest: Londonderry, Giant's 
Causeway, Glswgow, River Clyd«', Lisbon, Oibraltir, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Catania, Venice, Alexandria and Tnu>ite being all embraced within the circle of their sailincs, and trai- 
vellers visiting the Iluly Land will find this mute viii Egypt to be the cheapest and most expeditions. 

These Steamers are replete with every comfort and convenience, and nothing has been spared in the 
arrangements of the passenger accommodation to give satisfiiction to all classes of passengers ; and, aa 
the fares are moderate, the attention of tourists and travellers is specially directed to thestsaoMra of 
this Line. 

For any ftuther informationi apply to Messrs. HANDTSIDE & HENDEBSONi Glai^gow and 
Londonderry! to HENDEBSON k BBOTHEBS, Liyerpoolj Ohioago» Leiih, Dudee, CHiristiania, 
Qothenbnrg j or to 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, 

7 Bowling Oreen, 2fiew T&rh, 



1871. CUNARD LINE. 18tl. 



-•-^•^•- 



sttiTistt 6 noiiTH mt%m^ 



eOYAL 





BETWEEN LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 

CALLING AT CORK HARBOR. 

THREE SAILINGS EVERY WEEK. 



ABYSSINIA, 

ALEPPO, 

ATIjAS, 

AIjGERIA, 

BAT AVI A. 

CAIiABBIA, 



CHINA, 

CUBA, 

HiilOIjA, 

JAVA. 

KiSDAB, 

MAliTA, 



MARATHON, 

MOROCCO, 

OLYMPUS, 

PALMYRA, 

PABTHIA, 

RUS^SIA. 



SAMARIA, 

SIBERIA, 

SCOTIA, 

SIDON, 

TABTiA, 

TRIPOLI. 



By Steamers not cabrtino Steerage. 



FYom Liverpool to New York, 

First Class, £2G 

Second Class, IS 



From New York to Livetpod, 

First Class $130, Gold. 

»* •* to Paris, . . 145 ** 
Second " 80 " 



Return Tickets, First-Class, $250, Gold. Second-Class, $150, Gold. 



Bt Steamers cabbtixg Steebagb. 



From Liverpool to New York or Boston, 
First Class, 15, 17 and 21 Guineas. 

ACCJRDINQ TO ACCOMMODATION. 

Steerage, .... $34, Currency. 

First Cabin Return Tickets, $150, Gold. 
Passengers Booked to and from all parts of Europe at Lowest Rates. 



From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First-Class, $80, Gold. 

Steerage, .... $30, Currency. 



« ^mm » 



FOREIGN AGENCIES. 

D. A C. MAC ITER 8 Water Street. Liverpool. 

D. A C. MAC IVER Fitzpatrlck's Quay, Queenstown. 

HKNRY BOOGS 6 St. Ilelen's Pluce, BiithopSKHte Street, London. 

G. & J. BURNS .'. 30 jHiUHicH Street, Glasgow. 

G. t J. BURNS Baltic Street, Dundee. 

BURNS & MAC IVER 12 Place de la Boorse, Paris. 

BURNS & MAC IVER 22 Quai d'Orleaus, Havre. 

J. UARTMANN & CO Antwerp. 

AMERICAN AGENCIES. 

WILLIAM CUNARD Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

FORBES A KING Tomnto, Canada. 

JAMES ALEXANDER. ^ PO Stare Street, Btwton. 

JAMES IIOGAN 4th Sti-eet, Philadelphia. 

S. ROWE 2 Lake Street. Chicago, 111. 

8. H. MATHER.: Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. P. DEUEL Omaha, Neb. 

T. H. GOODMAN San Francisco, Cal. 



CHARLES C. FRANCKLYN, 

4 Bowling Qreen and Itl Broadwifay, New York, 



i^ 



MTIOIAL LIIE. 
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SPAIN, 
EGYPT, 
ITALY, 
ERIN, 



FBANGE, PENNSYLVANU, 

DENMARK. HELVETIA, 

ENGLAND, YIBOINIA, 

THE QUEEN, HOLLAND. 

ONB OF THE ABOVE NEW, 






WII.I. SAIL BVBBT 8ATUBDA7, FBOH 

PIER 47, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORE, 

For Queenstown and Liverpool, 

AND BVBBT WBDITESDAT AJSTD THUB8DAT FBOU 

Liverpool and Queenstown for New York, 

Carrying Passengers and Freight at Lowest Through Rates. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the largest in the Atlantic 
service leaving the port of New York. Thejr are built in water-tight com- 
partments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, thus securing speed, safety and comfort with economy. 



Are Lower tban any First-Class Transatlantic SteamsMp Co., 

And IPayaMe in Currency, as follows: 

Steerage Passage to Ijiverpool, QueenatovT'n, Xjondonderry and QlasgovT* $28 

Steerage Passage to Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copenhagen 38 

Steerage to Antwerp, Botterdam 35 

Steerage Passage from Iiiverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry and Qlasgow 

to New York, 32 

Steerage Passage from Qothenburg, Christiana A Copenhagen to STew York 40 

Steerage Passage from Antwerp and Rotterdam to New York 36 

Cabin Passsage to Ijiverpool ft, Queenstown, $75 and $65. Betum Tioket8...130 

For Passage or further information, apply at the Company's offices, 

60 Broad-vrayy Ne-vr York* 

SI and 23 Water Street, Liverpool. 

IValler dc Co., 204 IValitnt Street, Phlladelpbia. 

C. !<• Bartlett At Co., 10 Broad Street, Bostou. 

S. T. IVebster, 10 Chamber ot Commerce, Cl&ieaffo. 

A. So D. O'Brien, Cor. Third and Chestnut Sts., St. lioitis* 

F. W. J. HUEST, Manager, 

69 Broadway, New Tarkm 




Steamers to France Direct. 

IMt It BalM aii CmsiiiE tu! WH QnM AtoUgL 
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THE 



GlERAl TRMSATLAmC CO/S 



FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 



J 



Under Oovemment Contract to carry the Mails between New 
Tork atid Havre^ calling at Brest each way, 

FROM NEW YORK EVERY ALTERNATE SATURDAY, 
FROM HAVRE EVERY ALTERNATE THURSDAY, OR FRIDAY, 

AND BREST SATURDAY. 



PEREIRE, 

YILLE DU HAVRE, 

ST. LAURENTi 



LAFAYETTE, 
YILLE DE PARIS, 
EUROPE, 



WASHINGTON. 

The Steamers of this Line do not oarry Steerage Passengers. 
Excursion Tickets issued at Reduced Bates. 
Medical attendance Free of Charge. 

«• FOR FREIGHT OR PASSAGE, APPLY TO 

GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 

S8 Broadwaut New Tork. 

AT FABIS-12 Boulevard des Gapnoines (Grand HoteD. 
AT HAVRE-MeBBrs. Wm. Iselin & Go. 
AT BBEST— Messrs. Eeijega & Yilleferon. 
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New York to Bremen, ifia Southampton. 

THE MAGNIFICENT AND POPULAR 

leOI MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 



BREMEN, Capt. ¥. Meffigs-l 

NEW YORK, -Capt.K. yon Eister. 

MSA, Capt. E. Brictetein. 

AMERICA, Capt. R. BmBS. 

HERMANN, Capt. &. ReMann. 

K(ELN, Capt. H. Franie. 



WESER,' Capt. f . H. Wenie. 

RHEIN, Capt. J. G. Meyer. 

MAIN, Capt. K. yon OteyeMorp. 

DONAU, Capt. G. Ernst. 

FRANKFORT, Capt. J. Barre. 

HANNOVER, Capt F. HimM. 



li 



DEUTSCHLAND, Capt. H. A. F. Neynalier. 

Of 3000 Tons, and 700 Horse Power, 

OAEBTINO THE UNITED STATES AND IHFESIAL GEBMAIT HAILS, 

New York every Thursday and Saturday, 

Bremen every Wednesday and Saturday, 

Southampton every Tuesday and Saturday. 

Price of Passage from New York for Southampton, London, Havre or Bremen, in Gold. 

First Cabin ~ <130. 

Second Cabin ■■ 73« 

Steeraaro ~ ~ ~» : — 30, 

From Bremen, Soutliampton, Havre or London to New Yoric, in Gold, 

First Cabin ~ SISO. 

Second Cabin ~ ~ _.....„ — ......... 79. 

Stoeraite - AO. 

For particulars apply to 

OELBIOHS & CO., New York. 

EELLEB, WALLIS k FOSTLBTHWAITE, Southampton aadLondon. 

LHEBBETTE, EANE & CO., Havre. 

VOBTH GEBMAN LLOTD, Biemen. 



HA 




BVB 




AMIIGM PACKET GOMPMY 
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STEAMSHIPS 

ALLEMANNIA, Capt A Barends. 

CEIIBBIA, Capt P. H. Haaok. 

OERMANIA, Capt. C. Hebiob. 

HAMMONIA, Capt T. Meyer. 

HOLSATIA,. Capt E. Meier. 

SILESIA, Capt N. Trautmann. 

WESTPHALIA, Capt H. P. Schwensen. 

VANDALIA, Capt N. C. Pranzen. 

THUBINGIA, Capt H. Ehlers. 

OF ABOUT 3000 TONS BUBTHEy EACH, 

HAMBM FOR HEW YORK eyery week on WEDNESDAY, 
HAVRE FOR HEW YORK eyery weel on SATURDAY, 
HEW YORK FOR HAMBDRff, toncMng at PLYMOUTH, 

to land tiie U. S. Hail, eyery ml on TUESDAY. 



^U%Q>E Q)W P>^S$^@i. 

First Cabin, upper Saloon, from New York to Hamburg or London •-.••$120, Gold. 

First Cabin, lower Saloon, from New York to Hamburg or London 72, Gold. 

Steerage, from New York to Hamburg or London » 30, Gold. 

Steerage, from Hamburg to New York 40, Gold. 

KUNHABDT & Co., 

ChnertU Agents, New York, 

G. B. BIGHABD & BOAS, 

General Passenger Agents, New York. 

AUG. BOLTON, 

Oeneritl Bassenger Agent, Samburg. 
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SKfflER k WALRATH, 

CHITTENANGO, N. Y., 

Light Portable Steam Engines, 

EMBODYING 

SAFETY SIKPUCITY DURABIUTT 




WBM OF WWmiap 

ETC., 
AT LEAST POSSIBLE EXPENSE. 

EiptdaBy daigiudftr (At luc </ 

PRDftEHS, CABPHflHS, DilBTMHl, FAEKEES, PlASTEllS, 

Anit for u«e in Wood Yards, Tea Storea, etc. 

Their slnipliolty inBnres PERFECT EASE OF MAHAOEMENT and BAFFTY 
TO ANY ONE, howevur uningtrnoted In tha use of ftny Engine— wbioh end 
lias been aohlered b^ the Builder throngh very Bpeoial and protr&cted effort. 

Every pravislnn for SAFETY FKOH FIBB is made, and the Engine rendered 



For CAPACITY IN PROPORTION TO SPACE OCCUPIED, It has no riT«l. 

It requires bnt very little room, and in easily sat up, reqairlng only a Brm 
base for its two timbers, aud needs no brick work. ** 

It is supplied with a most reliable SELF-ACTING POBIP, GOVERNOR, 
STEAM GAUGE, etc., aud is lacking in none of tlie requisites of a first class 
light Engine. 

The Boiler employed Is much more durable than the common upright 
Boiler, and Is superior in every respect. 

Persons having labor to perform reqairlng ft light pover, will find it to their 
advantage to 

SBK-x> s-OE. A. ciiao"crx.AE, 

And examine the above- mautioned Bngine, therein fully described, with Price 
List, Testimonials, etc., eto. Address, 

SKniMEE & WALRATH, 

CHITTBSAJraO, MadU«» CbwMy, JT. r. 

WM. H, YOUNG, 

Agent l^ MmruUutd, rirffUiltKmd MmtrUit cf <MtmtUm, WathlHgtim, n, C. 



WOOD, umr & oo.. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



ENGINE LATHES, 

Shaping & Slotting Machines, 



Pli^lilBi 



« 



BOLT CUnERS AND UPRIGHT DRILLS, 

GUN MACHINERY, 

MILL WORK, SHAFTING AND HANGERS, 



PATENT SELF-OILING BOX. 



WAREHOUSE: 



Miiffsarr Srammr, 

yew York CUy, 



MANUFACTORY : 

M St MM 9^0 Srammr 

(Opp. Junction Depot), 

Worcester, Mass. 



All Trains entering the City, stop within ten rods of our "Works. 



RICHARDSON, MERIAM k CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 




Manufactory and Principal Office, 

"Juaction Shop," . . Worcester, Mass. 

WAREHOUSE, 107 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 

H. A. RicHABDsos. R. H. Heruh. W. B. UcItes. S. F. Boxd. 



Douglass Manu&cturing Co., 

Meclianics' Tools & Cook's Patent Boring Implements, 

Ov&I and Bevel Book Sooket Framlag ChlsalH, Sookat FtrmeT Chisels and 
Qouees, Socket Puins Chlseli, SrawlnK Knivea, Borew DriTSrs, Augers snd 
Bits, Bung Borers, BortDg and Martlslng Haohlnes, aimlets. Steel sod Iron 
Squares, rirmer Chisels and Gouges, Hollow Augers, Cork Sorewi, ate 

THOKAS DOUOLASS, 

WrtonsB, ii M7 Cbailra St., Her M. 



A. J. WILKINSON £ CO., 



ukachinists'' tooisS, 

2 WASHIirGTOlI ST., BOSTON. 




COOK, RYMES & CO., 

(FOSIEKIT IITTINGEI, COOI k GO.,) 

^/L JL 7Sr XT ^ JL CT TriS. ^ "R B OB' 

Monarj mi :JMAt %km jvi^nt%, 



ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK FOR BUILDINGS, 
Ice Tools of every description constantly on hand. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



Bies' Fait ItetiiiiiiiTS aM HyllFiii Fnw, 

rOB THX UAinnrACTURE OF TOBACCO AND CTHXB PUBPOSES. 





Of all sizes, with Iron Frames and Iron Faced Blocks, 

BOX PRESSES. FOUSHINQ MILLS, SEGMENTS, BANDS, 
STEAM LIQUORICE KETTLES^ 

Ant other Tools for tbe HannlkctDre of ToMcco, constantlr on band. 



ISAAC COOK, 
C. E. RYMES 
DARIUS CROSBY 



iBY, ) 



Ik 



CHARIESTOWN, MASS. 
ALSO, 107 LIBEET7 STREET, NEW TORE. 




EUBEEE SHOE CO 



^\^\^y^\^-t^\^^^\^\^\^s^^i^s^^^^^^^rs^\^s^i^\^\ 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

THE CELEBRATED 

POI4A1I txAlTSixtS, 








l#iM Ot®p 






W)§, 



RUBBER 



Boots and Shoes 



alifsmi, m&tana, |ia!|o, 

AND THIS GElffSRALi TRADB. 



#« J". €@MrMM8Mi 
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Nos. 22, 24 & 26 High Street, 








I 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 



IMf tit li!l lltl lliift 



PAWTUCKET, R. I. 



< «mm > 



Quality Superior to the Imported Fabric, 



Ji.l<UD 



EVEHY f l£C£ fUUY V/^mA^TtJi, 



For sale by all the principal dealers in 
UPHOLSTERER'S SUPPLIES, and by the 
Company's Agents, 

HENRY B. METCALF & CO., 

87 Walker Street, New York. 

65 Franklin Street, Boston. 



n p " 



B« I. SA&IB & mm®. 



IKPOBTEES AST) DEALEBS IH 





SUPBR phosphate: limb, potash salts, SVLPHATX: AMMOlflA, 

sulphate: soda, nitrate: soda, nitrate: potash, salt 
cake:, nitrb cake:, s. c. phosphate: rock, salt* 

manufacturers of 

CRYSTAL and A. A. CASTOR OIL, 

Beflned Saltpetre, in Crystals and Granulated, Refined 

Borax, Befined Camphor, Epsom Salts, Glauber 

Salts, Gowanus B. C. Soda. 

Sal Soda, Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Bi Carb Soda, Gambier, 

Bleaching Powder. 

H. J. BAKER &i BRO., 

215 PEARL STREET, JV^ew York, 

CIIAS. FIELD IIAVILAND, OLIVER A. GAOER, 

Limoges, France. New York. 

CHAS. FIELD flATILAND & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

FBEM€M €MIM^» 

WAREROOHS, 

49 Barclay St., and 52 & 54 Park Place, 

UP STAIRS, 

NEW YORK. 

F. O., Box 3702. 

83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

ANCHOBS, COFPEB AND IBON NAILS, AND TACKS, 

Agents fnr MennrH, Laxell PerkifM A Co; 

sia:Eijv.Ti3:iD5ra- 3y^cETjft.Xi, boijTS, etc., 

8HEATHIHQ, BSAZIEBS AND BOLT OOPPEB, 

SYBBT, SSABLB & OO., SHEFFIELD STEEL. 

Importers of Edinburgh Boperie and Sail Cloth Oo.'s Leith Canvas. 

Dealers in all deaoriptloiii of Metals, Kaila, Spikes, Ohaiiis and Anchors, Sheathing, Boofing and 

Boiler Felti, Sail Cloths, Etc., Eto. 



THE MORRIS COUNTY 

Machine and Iron Company, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

@m€QM*& Mm&wiM^ MMmMMB^ 

MINING AND OTHER MACHINERY, 



OF Alili DESCBIFTIONS, 

1 36 COBTLAIT SKT, Mf TOBI 

WORKS, nOVJEB, N. J. 



HOISTING ENGINES FOR EVERY POSSIBLE SERVICE. 



WATERBURY BRASS CO., 

JOHN SHERMAN, Agent, 

1 52 BEEEIAN STBIET, M YORK, 

Factory, WATEBBUBT, Conn. 

SHEET, ROLLED & PLATERS' BRASS, 

COFFEE, BEASS AITD GEEMAU SILVEE WIEE, 

BRASS, COPPER, AND GERMAN SILVER TUBINU 

Copper Rivets and Burs, Brass Kettles and Wash Basins, 

BOOR RAILS, BRASS TAGS and STEP PLATES. 



ETNA IRON WORKS. 



-^•^•i 



SPANG, CHALFANT & CO, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

MEBCHAITT BAB, BOUO AITD SQUABE AND PLATE 

IRON, 

WROUGHT IRON TUBES FOR WATER, STEAM, ETC. 

CUT AND WROUGHT SPIKES. 



66, 68 and 70 SANDUSKY STREET, 

Post Office Address, ----- Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SLIGO IRON WORKS. 



4 ^•^ » 



LYON, SHORE & CO, 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



PLATE, SHEET & BAR 




Ho. 121 WATEE, STUEET 



VTFEmBvmma 

COPPER AND BRASS 



C. G. HUSSEY & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

>LT ^ SHEATHING 




:{• 
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CO^^SiSl 



# 



Fni Copiier Bottis, Inpt Copper, 
LociotiTe Strips Slieet ai oOier Brass, 

anll^ M Slieets, Brass Kettles, 
BaM M Bottoms, Spelter Solto, 
Siiles aQl Bottoms tir Kettles, Copper Blvets, 

Pat. PLANISHED COPPER, 



BMM^EBB IM MMT^MeS. 



>•» » 



SHEET COPPER CUT TO ANY PATTERN. 



* ^•» » 



Pittsburglip Penn. 



HUSSEY, WELLS tc CO., 

JLUfUFAOTUBESS OF ALL DE8GBIPTI0HS OF 

OAST STEEL, 



ESrCLUDINO 



BEST REFINED STEEL FOR 



KT 







lllLU 



Particular alleniion paid io the Jlfanufiacture of 



■: 
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HOMOGENEOUS PLATES FOR 



LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS AND FIRE BOXES, 

CAST STEEL FORCINGS FOR 









THE CELEBRATED EBAND OF 

HUSSEY, WELLS & GO.'S 






For EQiptic Mss far fiailroail Cars anA Locoiotires. 



PENN & SEVENTEENTH STS., PITTSBTmG, PA. 



30 Gold St, New York*, 139 & 141 Federal St., Boston ; 88 Michigan Ay., Chicago. 





FBI 




ON THE LINE OF THE 



A Land Grant of 12,000,0(NI Acres of the Best f ABIIN6 and HIMBAL LANDS in America. 

WOOD Acres in NeliMa, in tbe great Platte Yalley, 

THE GABDSX OF THE WEST, ITOW FOR SALE I 

Tlkese lands are in the central portion of the United States, on 
the j^fst degree of JVbrth Zatitude, the central line of the great 
Temperate Zone of the American Continent y and for grain growing 
and stock raising unsurpassed by any in the United States • 



More favorable terms given, and more convenient to market than can be found elsewhere. 



Fi?e and Teo Years' Credit Given with Interest at Six per Cent. 

Colonists and Actual Settlers can bay on Ten Tears' Credit. Lands at the 

same price to all Credit Purchasers. 



A DEDUCTION OP TEN PER CENT. FOR CASH. 



FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

The Best Locations for Colonies. 

SOLDIEBS mmm to a EdESTEA]] of 160 iCBES. 

PERSONS OF FOREIGN BIRTH ARE ENTITLED TO THE 

BENEFIT OF THE HOMESTEAD LAW 

On Declaring their fotentioo to become cftizeas of the United States, and may avail themsefves of 

this provision immediately after their arrival. 

FREE PASSES TO PURCHASERS OF LAND. 

Send for new Descriptive Pamphlet, with new Maps, published in Eaf lish, 
German, Swedish and Danish, mailed free everywhere* Address 



O. F. DAVIS^ 



/ 



/ 



lAtnd Commissioner, U. P; M. H, Co., 

Ovaahaf Nebm 



Wm. B. Leonard. 



Wm. C. SheJdon. 



Wen. H. Foster. 



BANKIM HOUSE 



OE* . 
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BUT Al^D SELL OIS" COMMISSION 

GOVEEITMEirT SECURITIES, 



MWQ€M&m WqMBM ^M^ ^&mMi 



AGENTS FOB TB« SALE OF THfi 



CANADA, imsm, CAMA LAXE, AfiB m HONTCLAl 



MMimWMT 






Interest allowed upon deposits. Checks 
upon our House are collected through the 
N. Y. Clearing House, same as the Checks 
upon State and National Banks. 

Special Loans Negotiated upon Bailway 
and other Securities. 



National Life Insurance 




/ 




Of tlie United States of America, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress^ 1868, 



A STRONG STOCK COMPANY. 

Total Assets, August 1871, .... $1,954,617 
Total Inabilities, August 1871, . . • 937,848 

Surplus, $1,016,769 

This Companj redaces, by the contract, the first and all subsequent premiums from 20 to 
ZO per cent, as compared with those of Mutual Companies. 

Daring the last three years the premium receipts of the Company hare aggregated 
$1,700,000. Had it charged the high premiums of Mutual Companies the same amount of 
insurance would hare cost the policy holders about $2,295,000. The National has, there- 
fore, in three years, made a dividend in adyance of $595,000. In other words, its policy 
holders have retained in their owd pockets $595,000, which would have been unnecessarily 
exacted from themi by Mutual Companies. .... -t^,^ 



DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Oasli ISystem, v^, 

XiO^vv^ Hates of I*reinlTiTn, ** <•; 

Pfo T>lvl<i©ii<I I>eliisloiiS9 

"Nearly a "World.-'wld.e I»olI<yy, ^/ "^ 

]L«lT>eral ]Voii-Forf eltlnfip Featiirc»9 



Clarence H. Clark, President. 

S. A. BoUinSy Philadelphia, Vice-President. 

H. D. Cooke, Washingfton, ** 

Jay Cooke, Chairman Finance and Sx. Committee* 

Smerson W. Peet, Secretary and Actuary. 

John M. Butler, Assistant Secretary. 

Francis G. Smith, M.D., Medical Director. 

B. M. Newport, Qeneral Sup't of Agencies. 



CONTBACTS DIBECT WITH THB CoMPART, OIVING LIBERAL AND COFTTNITOirS COM- 

HISSI0N8, will be made in all parts of the conn try, with efficient and reliable 
men, who propose to canrass personally for Life Insurance. 

Address Branch Office, Philadelphia, To. 



